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THE HOME-GUARD 


English Mastiffs are among the largest of dogs. 
One who is not acquainted with their disposition, 
and who sees their vast heads, deeply sunken eyes, 
short, broad muzzles, and great size, is apt to think 
them savage, while there is no breed of dogs, that 
as a breed, has such amiable dispositions. The 
mastiff is the true home dog, the faithful guardian 
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of house, and all it contains. As in all races, dis- 
position varies in individuals, but the average dis- 
position of the race is watchfulness and amiability. 

They range from twenty-seven to thirty-two 
inches in hight at shoulder, girt from thirty to 
forty-four inches around the chest, and weigh 
from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 





“COLON EL.” 


eighty pounds. Color is in a measure immaterial, 
the recognized colors being fawn and brindle, with 
dark heads, but blacks have been known; white on 
breast and toes is also common. The subject 
of our illustration is “‘ Colonel,” a dog of high 
reputation, owned by Mr. W. Wade, Hulton, Pa., 
and is a capital exemplar of the noble breed. 
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April. 
a 
A Spring rich and strange 
Shall make the winds blow 
Round and round, through and through 
Here and there, till the air 
And the ground shall be filled 
with life anew.—TBNNYSON 
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Three Months More for Premiums. 
> 

Remember that the months of April, May and 
June, still remain during which any person can se- 
cure the useful and valuable articles embraced in 
our Premium List. Copies are sent free to all 
applicants. More than 30,000 persons have so far 
secured these valuable premiums offered by the 
publishers of this periodical. 








April to April. 


Inasmuch as every number of the American Agri- 
culturist is complete in itself, new subscribers can 
begin with the April issue and have their subscrip- 
tions continue until April next year. Still, the 
January, February, and March issues so far are 
most valuable numbers. 





A New Premium. 


See elsewhere for description of the Life of 
General Grant, which is offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the American Agriculturist. 


——_—_—e 
Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 


The Special Papers at Special Engravings re- 
garding the Farmer Presidents of the United States, 
which are presented to every subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist, constitute a most attrac- 
tive feature. With this incentive, our canvassers 
find the labor of securing subscriptions compar- 
atively easy. We wish a large number of addi- 
tional canvassers, who will find profitable work 
from now until July, and in fact, for that matter, 
during the entire year. Address us for full par- 
ticulars. 


~~ 
soo 





Sample Copies. 


We printed a large extra edition of the firs‘ 
issues of the American Agriculturist for this year. 
We have now priuted still another extra edition of 
the January American Agricul:urist, of 20,000 copies. 
Canvassers and club raisers will be provided with 
copies by immediately writing us. 


a> 
al 


All readers turn o™ 
GT cneassaainy to SD 
page 174, for matters of special 
interest. 








Western Agriculture. 
—-_--—_ 

One of the editors of this periodical will soon 
be making his annual tour of the Far Western 
States and Territories, gathering information of 
general interest to tillers of the soil in every sec- 
tion. Henceforward ‘we shall devote even more 
attention to Western agriculture. 





The American Agriculturist Microscope. 


The American Agriculturist has probably distrib- 
uted more valuable Microscopes among the rural 
population of the United States than all other 
agencies combined. Indeed during the first year 
we introduced these valuable aids to discovering 
the value of the various kinds of seeds, the pres- 
ence of minute insects, etc., etc., we sent them to 
nearly 40,000 subscribers. Many of our new read- 
ers this year have not yet availed themselves of the 
opportonity to secure these microscopes. See else- 
where how they can be procured without cost, 
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APRIbs. 


April is a busy month from Prince Edwarde- 
Island to Puget Sound. When spring comes in the 
high northern latitudes, it is upon us at once. It 
is winter one day and almost summer the next. The 
heavy snows draw the frost from the soil, so that 
when this disappears the ground is ready for the 
plow. While snow lasts get out the manure, the- 
work goes so much quicker and easier on runners: 
than on wheels. One of the earliest jobs is harrow- 
ing winter grain. The advantage of a thorough 
harrowing with a smoothing harrow is so great that 
it pays not to sow grass in the autumn, but at the- 
time of harrowirg in spring. Grain sowed broad- 
cast by itself should always be harrowed several 
times. Multitudes of weeds are thus killed, and the 
stirring of the soil is a great advantaye. Grass sown 
by itself will almost uniformly give satisfaction. 
The earlier spring grains are sown the better. For- 
age crops, such as peas and oats, spring rye, wheat 
and vetches or peas, should be put in in succession 
once in two weeks. Certain seeds of root crops are 
very sensitive to dry weather. Parsnips must be: 
sown very early ; an admirable crop for milk, and 
for neat cattle. Mangels and sugar beets are best 
put in early; but carrots at any time before mid- 
summer. Thetendency of good practice is to grow 
more roots, green forage, and fodder, either for 
curing or ensiloing. Do not let manure heaps heat; 
work them over, or get them underground. April, 
throughout the country, may be depended upon 
for several weeks of plowing weather, though it be: 
showery. 

_— an 
Live Stock Notes. 

Bathe thet horses shoulders with cold water or 
brine as quick as the collars come off, before the 
sweat begins to dry, and rub off the collars and 
saddle pieces with a moist cloth. This will prevent 
sore shoulders. All changes of food should be: 
gradual, but in proportion to the work. Heavily 
taxed muscles make demands on the stomach ; 
hence, increase the feed after work begins—never- 
in anticipation. A horse fed up before he is called 
to work gets soft and fat. Be careful to protect 
horses from drafts when warm ; rub down, blanket, 
or let them stand in close stables. Cows at calving 
need little care, the less the better if in a loose box 
or the open field. ‘‘Fussing’’ over them is always. 
provocative of injury. Give no grain, bnt a loosen- 
ing diet of bran and roots for some days, and yrad- 
ually increase feed as feverish symptoms pass away. 
Keep calves growing thriftily; skim-milk with a 
little linseed meal scalded and added to it as a sub- 
stitute for the cream, is just as good for them as: 
whole milk fed from the pail. Sheep must be kept 
in dry yards or there will be danger to their feet. 


| Ewes with lambs should have grair daily, at least 


until they come to pasture. Swine.—Those who 
buy young pigs for feeding should buy none but. 
half-bloods by a Berkshire, Yorkshire, Poland or 
other pure sire. They grow faster and fatten with. 
less feed. Poultry.—Reduce the stock of fowls as- 
soon as this year’s hatch is well provided for, but 
hold on to old turkeys and old geese, they get use 
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to the ways of the farm and are worth much more 
as brecders than yourg ones. Ducks also are good 
till three years old. A turkey is in her prime at five, 
and a goose at twenty. 
— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

As soon as trees, shrubs, etc., are received from 
the nursery, heel in, é. e., temporarily bury their 
roots with earth atonce. When this is done, plant- 
ing may be done at Jeisure... - Prepare the soil well 
by deep working with spade or plow. In ten years 
six properly planted trees will be worth more than 
a dozen that were set as if they were posts....In 
digging nursery trees many roots are cut off. Off- 
‘set this by shortening the top, cutting back each 
branck one-third or one-half....Unfruitful trees 
need manure at the roots, and opening or thinning 
out of the head....If there is no strawberry patch 
on the farm, make one. Never mind the kind; 
plant that which can be most readily had. Any is 
better than none....So with currants, raspberries 
and blackberries; make a beginning. Every farm- 
er’s family should have all the grapes it can eat. 
Plant a dozen vines of the Concord now, and after- 
wards consider what better varieties may be planted. 
The Concord will produce tolerable grapes in 
abundance, and create a taste for something better. 
Vines may be set around the barns and other out- 
buildings, and along the fences. 

: uae 


Kitchen and Market Garden, 


Vegetables are tender, and hardy ; we can leave 
the parsnip in the ground through the severest 
wioter, while the carrot is easily killed by frost. 
So with seeds; some may be sown as soon as the 
ground can be worked, and others must not be 
sown until the soil is warm....We forward plants 
by starting their seeds under glass, either in a 
greenhouse orhot-bed. For asmall garden, boxes 
of soil of suitable size, and three or four inches 
deep, placed at the kitchen or other windows, will 
afford a supply of plants. Sow in such boxes, 
early cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce; and later, to- 
mato and other tender plants. See article on early 
peas. Besides the methods there suggested, we 
have, for early peas, and the earliest potatoes, 
nailed boards together like eave troughs, to cover 
the rows at night; when turned back in the day 
time, they protected the plants from the winds, and 
reflected heat upon the rows....Hot-beds for 
starting plants should be begun about six weeks 
before it is safe to risk the plants in the open 
ground....Provide @ supply of bean-poles, pea- 
brush, and trellises for tomatoes. Do not forget 
succession crops of radishes, lettuce, etc., of which 
the season is very short; sow weekly until hot 
weather. 

ae 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


See last month’s Notes on lawn making. Nothing 
so sets off a house as a carpet of grass in front of it, 
therefore do not cut up the lawn with too many 
flower-beas. If an old lawn is thin in places, cut 
up the surface with a sharp-toothed rake, and sow 
grass-seed.... Plant climbing vines about the house. 
Akebia, Wistarias, Virginia Creeper, Honeysuckles, 
and a host of others may be readily procured. 

vaca 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

On mild days, give the plants air freely, to harden 
them for full exposure. With increased heat, the 
number of insects will increase. See last month’s 
Notes for treatment....Seeds of tender annuals 
may be sown in pots in the greenhouse, or in the 
window, to supply plants for the border. Balsams 
and China Asters, are among the showy plants to 
be treated in this manner. Do not crowd your 
plants, but give them plenty of room for free 
growth....Shorten the strongest shoots to induce 
stocky, bushy growth....Water copiously al! vig- 
orously growing plants, with luke warm water; 
never use very cold water direct from the well or 
cistern....Re-pot plants that have become too 
large for their pots, and pot off singly rooted cut- 
tings before they become weakened by growing up 
too crowded; give complete drainage to every pot. 


Orchard Grass. 
HENRY STEWART. 
—_— 

The importance of grass as a permanent crop for 
pasture and hay, is becoming a subject of interest- 
ing discussion. Formerly the excellent combination 
of timothy and cloveras the main dependence for 
hay and pasture, was quite sufficient for all the 
needs of the stock; but it is not quite satisfactory, 
chiefly because of its want 
of permanence. A farmer 
can not now afford to seed 
down his land with much 
cost and care, and plow the 
sod under as soon as it be- 
comes well established. 
The cultivation of perma- 
nent meadows is indispens- 
able to successs, now that 
the keeping of all the stock 
that may be possible, is of 
paramount necessity, and 
grain growing is scarcely 
profitable. It seems as if 
the common and unavoida- 
ble condition of all other 
industries, viz.: a general 
division of labor, and the 
raising of special products, 
has become applicable to 
farming, and that a farmer 
cannot profitably doa little 
of everything with the 
former profit. On the 
other hand, he must bea 
dairvman, a breeder of 
stock, a shepherd, a rearer 
of horses or cattle, a 
Wx herder, a fruit grower, a 
grazier; and he must ex- 
cel in his special branch, 
and can not be a little of 
all of these, and neglect the most of them. Then the 
culture of grass becomes of the highest importance, 
and permanent meadows of the greatest value. 
The choice of the kind of grass follows as the first 
consideration. The old idea that a heavy, thick 
sod is requisite, is no longer tenable, because the 
object of growing the grass is not the plowing of it 
under for manure, but for grazing and hay, and the 
grass which retains its hold upon the soil the long- 
est, and which furnishes the most feeding and the 
largest crop of hay, is the best. Orchard grass is 
undoubtedly such a grass, and has been rapidly 
growing in fayor for some years past in the North 
and West, and especially in the South, where it 
thrives in perfection. There are many meadows of 
this grass in Kentucky, covering more than a hun- 
dred acres each, and a crop of seed of one thousand 
or two thousand bushels,grown by a single farmer, is 
not rare. These fields have been in grass for many 
years. Instances by scores can be given, of fields 
of this grass now yielding as abundantly as ever 
after thirty years. I have grown orchard grass for 
more than twenty years. A seeding made in 1864, 
of forty acres, is still in excellent condition, and 
has been pastured and mowed each year since then. 
A more recent seeding, seven years old, on light, 
sandy soil, cut for hay in June, 1884, stood five feet 
nine inches high. A square rod of this grass, 
measured with exactness, weighed immediately 
after being cut, a little over two hundred pounds. 
This is equal to sixteen tons of green fodder to the 
acre. This shows its great value for soiling, for 
which purpose this field was seeded and used. 
This yield is equal to four tons of hay per acre, al- 
lowing a loss of seventy-five per cent. in curing. 
The single objection to this grass is, that it grows 
in stools or bunches. This, however, is of no force 
whatever, because when grass is expected to per- 
manently occupy the ground, a sod is wholly unim- 
portant. Against this single objection, it possesses 
many valuable characteristics. It is permanent, 
hardy, succeeds on light, dry soils, as well as on 
moist, heavy land; it is rcady for pasture early in 





ORCHARD GRASS. 








the season, and before any other grass ; it is ready 
for hay in May or early in June, and it begins to 








grow again very quickly after mowing. It can be 
cut three or four times in the summer for soiling, 
and pastured in the fall. If left to grow after cut- 
ting in May, it makes a heavy winter pasture in the 
South, where stock are kept out during all this sea- 
son. Orchard grass is one of the most nutritious 
of all the grasses, containing seven and twenty-five 
one-hundredths per cent. of protein, forty-seven per 
cent. of carbo-hydrates, and three per cent. of fat, 
in the form of hay; but when cut for soiling, or 
pastured in its earlier stages, it contains fifteen per 
cent. of protein, four per cert. of fat, and forty- 
eight per cent of carbo-hydrates, thus considerably 
surpassing timothy in nutritive principles. Alf 
these excellent qualities of orchard grass are be- 
coming recognized, and with the right management 
this grass is destined, I think, to become the pre- 
vailing kind for hay and pasture. Its habit of 
growth is shown in the engraviag, which is a very 
good representation of it when ready for hay. The 
best method of cultivation is to sow the seed by 
itself on well prepared ground early in the spring, 
orin August, in a grain stubble. The land should 
be thoroughly plowed and harrowed until it is fine 
and mellow; two and a half bushels of seed per 
acre is sown, and covered by means of alight brush- 
harrow, or the smoothing-plank harrow recently 
illustrated in these pages. A liberal top-dressing 
of manure, which may be given in the fall; or of 
artificial grass manure, given in the spring, at in- 
tervals of three or four years, will serve to keep the 
grass in good condition for many years ; how long, 
no farmer who has grown it so far, is able to say. 





A Sled for Making Wire Fence. 
nae 


The accompanying engraving (fig. 1), shows a 
sled which is very useful for carying rolls of wire 
for making a fence. The roll is supported on a rod 








Fig. 1.—sLED FOR MAKING WIRE FENCE. 


which has round ends to fit into the uprights, and 
which turnsin the siots. When the wire is run 
out, the end is fastened to the clevis on the center- 
beam, and a notched stake (fig. 2), being put under 
the wire, the sled is drawn up to tighten the wire, 
whichis then stapled. This sled is useful for many 


rin 
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other purposes, and is large enough to carry five 
rolls of the wire, so that by going back and forth, 
the whole of thefence can be put up very quickly. 
It is drawn by one horse, the draft chain being fas- - 
tened to the front beam. : 








There are several kinds of traps for catching 
fish, one of the best is made in the shape of a 
A, With an inner frame of slats, which is open at 
the end. The fish pass up theopen part of the 
trap, and through the openings between the fingers 
atthe point, and then turn down the side passages, 
where they are secured, as they will not escape the 
way they came in, always going around the outside 
if they move atall. Generally they remain at the 
front of the passages. The trap is loaded with 
stones in about six or eight Inches of water. 
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A Brooding Pen for Hens. 


nt 

We have for several] years used enclosed brood- 
ing pens for hens, like that shown in the eugrav- 
ing, with much satisfaction. Success with poultry, 
depends wholly upon the convenient and effective 
management of the brood hens and the chicks. 
When hens can not help it, they will do as their 
owners wish, and there is then peace, and comfort, 
and prosperity in the poultry-house. These pens 
are built around a part of the poultry house, kept 
specially fur the sitting hens. Each one is four by 
four, and three feet high ; it has a hinged lid, which 
can be thrown back against the wall when it is de- 
sired, for attendance upon the hen. ‘The front is 
covered with wire netting. The nest, shown by 
the removal of onc side of a pen, isa box about 
sixteen inches square, open in the front, and having 
a very low piece to keep the nest in it, and to per- 
mit the hen to stepin and out. When it is neces- 
sary, the nest is closed by placing a piece of board 
in front of it. This is done for a day or two when 
the hen is restless, after having been put in the 
nest. When she is settled down, the board is re- 
moved. Each pen is supplied with a feeding dish 
and water cup, and is littered with sawdust. It is 
attended to every evening by lamp-light ; the feed 
and water are renewed, and the droppings are re- 
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BROODING PEN FOR HENS. 


moved, a pail and small shovel being kept in the 
house for this purpose. A pail of waterand another 
of feed, are carried to the house every evening. 
The hens are thus kept undisturbed during the 
day, although they are visited regularly to see that 
allis right. Each hen is separate and can not see 
the others, and the house being partly darkened 
and kept warm, the hens are quiet and comfortable, 
and mind their business satisfactorily. 


_— 


Burning Clay and Sods. 


——— 

Burning clay, for manurial purposes, is an old 
fashion which deserves renewed notice and prac- 
tiee. Along with the clay or with ordinary soil or 
swamp muck, may be mingled coarse sods ; the 
scrapings of road-side ditches ; the mossy surface 
and hard tussocks of swamp meadows; rough 
“waste wood; coarse weeds, and other similar 
matters which slowly deeay, and are of no value 
untii they are decomposed. These combustible 
matters are placed in smal! heaps over an old 
meadow, which needs renewai, or any other similar 











BURNING CLAY AND SODS. 


piece of land. The rough waste matters being 
gathered, placed, and covered with earth, so that 
they wiil burn slowly in the manure, shown in the 
illustration ; care being taken to so arrange them, 
as to distribute the heat all through the mass and 
the earth with which it is covered. These heaps 
are fired and left to burn slowly for several days, 
when the dust and ashes are spread over the sur- 
face. The lime and potash thus made available, 











both me the waste vinta end nn the cath 
covering, furnish considerable fertilizing matter. 
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A Portable Fence. 
—_> 
A fence that can be ay moved and quickly set 
up, is shown in the accompanying engraving. It 
consists of panels made of strips eight or ten feet 
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PORTABLE FENCE. 





long, nailed to two by four posts, which are beveled 
to a sharp corner at the lower end. These panels 
are supported by posts placed as shown in the en- 
graving, and pinned to the fence posts by wooden 
pins, driven in by a light mallet. The panels are 
light, and can be loaded upon a wagon from which 
the sides and ends of the box are removed. A box 
of pips and the mallet are all the tools required to 
set up the fence. This fence is not easily over- 
thrown by the wind, which holds it down firmly 
when blowing on the face of it. For this veason, 
in windy localities, the fence should be set facing 
the windy quarter. 
— ct os 
A Straw or Hay Hook. 
ee 

A convenient hook for pulling straw or hay out 
of a stack for distribution among sheep or cattle, 
is here shown. It consists of a stout pole pointed 
at one end; aslit is cut through it and a hook is 
pivoted as shown in the engraving, so that it will 
be pushed back when it is thrust into the stack, and 





STRAW OR HAY HOOK. 


drawn forward when it is pulled out. A strong 
cord tFelps to strengthen the hook. When the 
hook is pulled out of the stack, it brings a quantity 
of straw or hay with it. 
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Stimulant for Poultry. 
—>>-— 

Poultry in domestication are not in a natural 
condition. Their diet is more or less restricted in 
variety, and that which they have is frequently of 
a character to fatten rather than to promote growth 
or egg-laying. This may be in a measure counter- 
acted by condimental food or stimulants. Before 
such measures are taken the poultry raiser should 
provide everything else necessary or desirable— 
grain in variety, broken bones, oyster-shells or 
other form of lime, green food of some kind, cab- 
bage or roots, gravel, and a dry dusting box. Bee 
sides, pure water; and if milk or butter-milk can be 
had, a trough for that should be provided. 





Stimulants must be regarded as not as food but ¥ 


as medicine, used sparingly, and never daily. One 
mess of stimulating food once in two or three days 
is enough. 

Charcoal is with us a stand-by, we think it de- 
fends against disease, keeps up the tone of the 
system, aids digestion, and promotes laying. We 
feed it powdered, and mix up with wheat bran and 
Indian meal. Into this mixture, we find a heaping 
tablespoonful of powdered cayenne pepper for a 
dozen fowls, given every third day, or every second 
day in a cold snap, and continued for about ten 
days or two weeks, now and again, promotive of 
laying and of health. This soft feed may be mixed 
with hot boiled potatoes and fed either in the 
morning or at noon. Besides, the hard grain fed at 
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evening regularly, so that the fowls ¢ or other poul- 
try may go to roost with full erops, and a little 
wheat scattered among leaves or straw to make 
them scratch for exercise, they will need little elee. 
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How to Buy Bran. 
ae ae 
The by-products of wheat known under the vari- 
ous vames of bran, shorts, ship-stuff, middlings, 
sharps, and mill-feed, have always ranked high as 
dairy feed, and are to-day the most popular feed 
used in the commercial dairies of this country. 
Bran has always been a favorite food, owing par- 
ticularly to its high percentage of phosphates or 
bone-forming constituents, and chemical analysis 
shows how high it ranks in comparison with other 
feeding substances. 
WHEAT BRAN CONTAINS: 


MMMM OUV DAU, 5 .555405)505 c40s 245500056. : 00 per cent, 

Of which the total mineral matter is. -. 6.60 

And of this the phosphoric acid as phos- 
phate of lime is..... .............-.. 
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Owing to the various names applied in different 
parts of the country to each of these wheat prod- 
ucts, the buyer often meets with disappointment, 
in not getting what he expected, and in order to 


| enable the reader to distinguish the different grades 





Fig. 2. 


or classes at a glance, we have prepared the accom- 
panying diagram of the actual size. Figure 1 shows 
what is known everywhere as bran, and by law in 
at least six States of the Union, it must weigh 
twenty pounds to the bushel. In the Eastern 
States it is put up in two-bushel bags, weighing 
forty pounds, and at the store it is commonly 
known as ‘‘40,” while ship-stuff is ‘‘60,” mid- 
dlings ‘‘80,” and “sharps” are called ‘100. At 
the West and South ‘60’? would be known as 
“shorts.”? The products of country mills, where 
all the offal is run together for want of space and 
bolting machinery, is called ‘‘mill-feed.’? The 
grade of feed shown in fig. 2, should weigh thirty 
pounds to the bushel ; fig. 3 forty pounds, and fig. 
4 fifty pounds. When a sample is received, its char- 
acter can easily be ascertained by pouring some on 
a piece of paper, and comparing it with these dia- 
grams. At the time we write, the material repre- 
sented by fig. 1 costs sixteen dollars a ton, while 
figs. 2, 3, and 4 are sold at seventeen dollars and 
fifty cents, eighteen dollars, and twenty-one dollars 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


a ton respectively. These prices give the relative 
cost now, and not unfairly represent their relative 
values as feed, while for milk production simply, 
common experience gives a higher relative value to 
the lower priced grades. With a reliable price cur- 
rent, the buyercan readily determine, considering 
the use to which he wishes to apply them, which 
will prove most profitable, and best for him to buy. 
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Bee Notes for April. 


L. C. ROOT, MOHAWE, N. Y. 
Extracting Honey. 

Since the invention of the Movable Comb Hive, 
there has been none made s0 valuable to bee-keep- 
ers, a8 the machine for throwing honey from the 
combs by centrifugal force, called the ‘“* Honey Ex- 
tractor.’’ This was invented about the year 1868, by 
Herr Hurschka, of Germany. It consists of a tin can, 
inside of which is a central upright shaft, which is 
made to revolve with great rapidity by means of a 
crank and gearing. The shaft carries a reel, ora 
set of comb baskets to hold the comb while it is 
being extracted. When the combs are filled with 
honey, they are to be taken from the hives, and 





Fig. 1.—HONEY KNIFE. 


the adhering bees shaken and brushed from them. 
With a knife made for the purpose (fig. 1), the cap- 
pings of the cells are shaved off, and the combs 
placed in the comb -baskets within the extractor. 
The combs are then revolved rapidly enough to 
throw the honey from the cells. After the cells 
upon one side of the comb are emptied, the motion 
of the machine is reversed. The comb baskets are 
so arranged that they will reverse also, and allow 
the other side of the comb to be emptied. A fau- 
cet or molasses gate, is arranged at the bottom of 
the can, to draw out the honey as it accumulates. 
After the combs are emptied, they are returned to 
the hives to be refilled by the bees. Since the 
original honey extractor, numerous improvements 
have been made in its construction, and there are 
now several different kinds offered to bee-keepers. 
The extractor illustrated in figure 2, is known as 
the “ Stanley,’’ which presents many manifest. im- 
provements, especially that which allows the combs 
to be reversed within the can. Previously it had 








Fig. 2.—CENTRIFUGAL HONEY EXTRACTOR. 


been necessary to take the combs out of the can, 
and turn them, in order to empty the cells on the 
epposite side. 

I have combs now in use, and in perfect condi- 
tion, which have been emptied several times each 
season for fifteen consecutive years. Before the 
invention of the honey extractor, liquid or strained 
honey was secured by crushing the combs and 
straining the houey through a thin cloth. In this 
way it contained pollen and other impurities, and 
the bee-keeper likewise sustained great loss in the 
destruction of the combs. With the use of the ex- 
tractor, the honey only is removed, free from all 
impurities, and the combs are uninjured. Partly 
filled sections, and pieces of white comb, may have 
the honey taken from them, and then be laid away 
for another season’s use. 

Another very important advantage in the use of 
the extractor, is that each quality of honey may be 





secured separately. As soon as the yield of honey 
from any particular honey-producing plant is over, 
the combs may be entirely emptied, and be ready 
to receive the honey from flowers that bloom next 


in succession. In this way, light and dark grades 
of honey may be kept unmixed. 


Habits and Safety Instincts of Fish. 
SETH GREEN. 
—<>— 

When a wise Creator filled the forests with game 
and the waters with fish, there is no doubt He 
foresaw that they were in time destined to disap- 
pear. With His far-seeing eye He knew that the 
tillers of the soil would furnish a substitute for the 
game. He placed enough of the game within the 
reach of the pioneer so that he could have fresh 
meat for himself and family until they could raise 
crops, cattle, sheep and fowl, and it would then be 
unnecessary for them to depend upon the natives of 
the wild woods for subsistence. With fish the case 
was different ; there was no substitute for them, 
and it was inevitable that a lighter food was neces- 
sary for the health of His people, in consequence 
thereof He gave each fish large quantities of eggs 
so they would not diminish, but it was in the order 
of things that not more than one egg in five hun- 
dred cast, naturally would hatch and grow to a size 
sufficient for table use. 

He also foresaw that in time the earth’s surface 
would be thickly populated, and that the food re- 
sources would be taxed to the utmost. Under this 
state of affairs the fish supply would be drawn upon 
to its fullest extent, and when nature’s methods 
were found to be inadequate to supply the unna- 
tural drain, the discovery of artificial fish culture 
was brought to its relief. Without this the fish 
must have gone with the game. 

The advance of civilization is fast driving the 
monarchs of the forests and prairie out of exist- 
ence. The deer, the bear, and the buffalo are 
becoming scarce in their native haunts, and not 
many more generations will have passed before our 
descendants will gaze in wonder at the stuffed 
specimens now preserved in our museums; at the 
creatures which ages ago in the past roamed wild 
and free over tho very ground where large cities 
have sprung up and flourished. 

Agriculture and fish culture should go hand in 
hand, and [ am much gratified to see the interest 
which is displayed on the part of the farmers in the 
cultivation of fish. 

In the labors of a fish culturist in re-stocking de- 





| pleted waters, he has many things to contend 


against which can be avoided in dealing with stock 
on our farms, in that we cannot keep the fish sep- 
arated. We oftentimes find that certain waters are 
adapted to some of the most choice varieties, and 


| in the same localities will be found some of their 


most deadly enemies. 

It would bea fair comparison if the farmer should 
put a wolf in his sheep pasture. Now if the farmer 
found it necessary to do this he would do as the 
fish culturist has to do, put in enough sheep so as 
to have some left after the wolf had had his vora- 
cious appetite satisfied. 

It is astonishing to see how quickly young fish 
learn to distinguish their enemies. They show a 
great deal of shrewdness and cunning in escaping 
from them. In fact itseems to be born in them, 
and it is undoubtedly that instinct for self-preser- 
vation with which every organism that possesses 
animal life seems to beendowed. 

The home of nearly all kinds of young fish is near 
the shore, and if by chance, in search of food or 
otherwise, they should happen to get too far out 
and an unforeseen enemy should suddenly make 
his appearance, they set their little propellers in 
rapid motion to reach the shallow water where the 
larger fish cannot go; and when a little fellow 
reaches the goal, if he is not too frightened, I have 
no doubt but that he chuckles to himself to think 
how he has fooled his pursuer, or as I have seen 
them when they were so far out that they could 
not gain the shore before they would be overtaken 
and devoured, they wi'l with a quick turn of the 





body suddenly dive into the mud on the bot~- 
tom. On one occasion which came under my ob- 
servation, a chub was making for a little trout, 
doubtless smacking his lips iu anticipation of the 


tempting morsel, when suddenly he disappeared, te 


leaving his chubship standing in mute astonishment 
as to what had become of his prey. 

But I regret to say that all small fry are not so 
fortunate, and the pursuer often displays as much 
skill as the pursued. There are but few people 
that know much about the great reasoning powers 
of fish, insects and dumb animals, and it is doubt- 
ful whether we sha!l ever understand their origin. 





Early Seed Sowing. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. . 
apts 

I have never been in the Northwest in the spring, 
but as I understand the matter, the open prairie 
ground is not covered to any great extent with 
snow during the winter, and.freezes to a consider- 
able depth. instead of being a drawback, this is 
an advantage. 

The land is plowed for wheat in the autumn. 
The rains saturate the soil and subsoil. During 
the winter, with the thermometer ten degrees ta 
forty degrees below zero, with little snow to pro- 
tect it, the moist soil is frozen solid. The water 
expands in freezing with great power, and every 
particle of clay is cracked and torn open, and dis- 
integrated far more perfectly than any subsoil plow, 
or harrow, or cultivator, or roller, could do the work 
—and undoubtedly without cost. In the spring, 
the bright American sun thaws two or three inches 
of the surface svil, and the dry winds rapidly ab- 
sorb the moisture, and leave the surface in perfect 
condition for harrowing and sowing, and this while 
the soil and subsoil below, are a mass of solid, frozen 
earth. If I am wrong in this, some of the many 
readers of the American Agriculturist in the North- 
west, will correct me. 

In this section we can sometimes do the same 
thing in part. But generally the snow covers the 
soil to such a degree, that only the surface is frozen, 
and we have to wait until the soil thaws and dries 
out, before we can do anything on the land. But 
occasionally we can avail ourselves of this western 
method, and when such is the case, I have found 
its adoption decidedly advantageous. 

This is particularly true in regard to early peas in 
the garden, onions, lettuce and celery, and even 
early beets. 

I sowed Egyptian beets last spring while the soil 
underneath was frozen, and never had a finer crop. 
I once sowed lettuce in February, and though we 


had alongand severe frost afterwards, the plants — 


came up thick, and no harm was done. 

Celery seed we sow with a hand-drill, as soon as 
the snow disappears I have sown it when the 
soil was so wet and sticky, that the coulter of the 
drill had to be lifted out of the ground, and the 
seed simply dropped on the surface. I never had 
earlier or better celery plants. We had consider 
able snow and frost afterwards, and there was no 
necessity of covering the seed with soil. There 
was no danger of the seed drying out, as is some- 
times the case when sown later. I ought to re- 
mark that the soil,where the celery is sown so early, 
is of a mucky nature. Such‘soil will not ‘“ bake.” 

On light, sandy, dry soil, we aim to sow peas as 
soon as the snow disappears, and generally with de- 
cided advantage. And not content with this early 
sowing, we have for several years soaked the peas 
for forty-eight hours, and kept them until they 
were sprouted an inch long, before sowing. If the 
soil is not ready for them, their growth may be 
checked by putting them in acool cellar, _ 

Potatoes can be planted very early with little or 
norisk. In fact, although after the potatoes were 
planted, we have several times had the soil frozen an 
inch or more deep, we have never had them injured. 
Of course we have had the crop destroyed by frost 
afier the potatoes were up. But in such a case, all 
early placted potatoes are likely to be injured. 

“But is there any advantage in this excessively 
early planting?” Ithink so. At any rate, it does 
no harm. Last spring we planted as soon as the 
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snow disappeared, and had new potatoes to eat 
July 2d, and our season, in Western New York, is 
two or three weeks later than the neighborhood of 
New York City. 

The true plan, so far as early garden crops are 
concerned, is to sow a little seed of the crop named 
as early as possible, but do not depend on it. Sow 
at the usual time, and if the early sowing or plant- 
ing is destroyed, “ your eggs are not all in one bas- 
ket.’? You have lost only the seed and labor. 
land can be replanted in season afterwards. 


Adjustable Garden Marker. 


—~<—— 





A sketch of a convenient marker (fig. 1) is sent us 





Fig. 1.—GARDEN MARKER. 


by “C.D.8.,” of Havana, N. Y., who writes: It 
can be easily adjusted to make rows of any desired 
width apart, from four inches to four 
feet,and may be made with very little 
trouble or expense. The side pieces are 
one inch by four inch oak strips, four 
feet four inches long. The teeth (fig. 2) 
have each a shoulder below and a slot 
in which a key fits above, so that when 
keyed up they are perfectly solid, and 
still are easily moved in short time 
when desired to suit any width of row. 


How a Stone Wall Should be Built. 
——~_S 

Stone is by no means an unmixed evil on a farm. 
Being indestructible, it is an excellent material for 
fences, and when properly laid up, stone walls are 
not disturbed by a frost which will throw over post 
and rail, or board fences, or draws out the posts so 
as to seriously weaken them. To build a stone 
wall, some skill is required. The foundation should 





Fig. 2. 





. be dug out a foot deep, and the earth thrown upon 


each side, which serves to turn water from the 
wall. Large stones are bedded in the trench, and 
long stones placed cross-wise upon them. As many 
whole stones as possible should be used in this 
place, and if such stones are scarce, some pieces 


of four inch oak plank may be used occasionally. | 
The stones are then arranged as shown in the en- | 
graving, breaking joints, and distributing the | 


weight equally. Any small spaces should be f"! 4 
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with chips broken off ih dressing the larger stones, 
so as to make them fit snugly. As it is a work that 
will last a century, itis worth doing well. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_4P- eae" 


Improve THE F.iockx.—After their recent de- 
pression, sheep are looking up, and it is in the in- 
terest of every owner of a flock to better its con- 
dition. This is to be done by the use of good rams, 
which should be secured early in the summer, and 
kept with the flock for a time, so as to have the 
sheep well used to each other. The varieties de- 
sirable for this‘purpose are to be chosen in regard 
to their use for mutton and wool, or for wool alone. 


The 


A New Web Gearing. 
—_—p—- 


In these days of close competition nothing can 
interest the farmer more than new inventions of 
labor saving devices for farm machinery. Who 
would look to see the old cog-wheel, with its rattle 
and breakage, superseded by a simple device in- 
vented in that far off new country, Australia. Here 
we have it, however, in ‘‘Lennon’s Patent Web 
Gearing.’’ This device is claimed to greatly lessen 
the draught of machinery, and can be applied to 
many forms of farm implements. The improvement 
consists of an endless web gearing, as seen in our 
illustration ; the gearing wheels are of the male 
and female order, and its chief novelty consists in 
having a zigzag web round the peripbry of one 
wheel iustead of cogs, while the other is marked 
with corresponding indentations. The advantage 
claimed over the old cog-wheel is that the friction 
is considerably lessened while its strength is in- 
creased to that degree that it is almost unbreakable. 
The inventor claims that this gearing is entirely 
new, and has never before been attached to ma- 
chines of any kind. Of course it must stand the 
test of actual trial before machinists will adopt 
it generally, but it is certainly novel and presents a 
fair promise of being able to take the place of a 





NEW WEB GEARING. 


very troublesome and noisy part of the ordinary 
machine, the old cog-wheel. 
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Sheep—Protection Against Cold. 
_ 


There are obviously two sides to this question, 
and a discussion of it can only be productive of 
good. Mr. D. Henry Stuart, an old Highland flock- 
master, now of Prince Edwards County, Va., thus 
writes us: ‘‘I approve of Alban Wye’s views re- 
garding the smearing of sheep, but he is not alto- 
gether correct as to the way of doing it. All our 
black-faced hill-sheep in Scotland were smeared 
once a year, commencing early in October with the 
lambs. 
ter (say grease) to six gallons of tar. The latter 











was put in a tub as itcame out of the barrel, and 


| the melted grease poured over it boiling hot and 
| thoroughly mixed with it. 
| cient for fifty sheep. The shepherd separates the 


This quantity is suffi- 


wool and applies the mixture with a flat piece of 
wood on the skin. It takes a good hand with two 
helpers to smear twenty-five sheep per day, the 
cost varying with the price of tarand grease. There 
is always a ready demand for ‘ laid’’ or smeared 
wool in Scotland; recent quotations name the price 
for black-faced white wool twelve cents per pound, 
and smeared eight cents, but the farmers there 
consider that both kinds bring an equal sum in the 
market, because what the smeared wool wants in 
price it makes up in weight. The practice of smear- 
ing is almost entirely confined to mountain farms 
in Perth, Argyle and Inverness Shires, stocked with 
black-faced sheep. It is done to protect them from 


The mixture we used was one gallon but- | 

















cold and wet, and proves effectual, as no rain can 
penetrate to the skin of a well smeared sheep. It 
will not cure scah, but that is an almost unknown 
disease on these mountain farms.”’ 

It is not unlikely that while tar and butter wilh 
not cure scab, it nevertheless is a protection agains\ 
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Fig. 1.—saFE CATTLE YARDS. 


this disease. It is difficult to see how scab can find 
lodgment under a coating of such material as D. 
H. 8. describes ; while if a seabby sheep were to be 
smeared it is not unlikely that the difficulty might 
continue to exist.—Eb. ] 
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Cattle Yards. 
—_—~-_ 

Pope says: ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn.’’ Every cattle owner 
knows to his cost, that the ‘inhumanity ’’ of brute 
to brute costs him many a dollar, and the poor 
brutes many a groan. A rectangular yard, and 
most of our yards and cattle pens are rectangular, 
offers in its square corners opportunities for the 
stronger cattle to punish, gore, or even kill weaker 
ones, which they are not slow to take advantage 
of. We saw a good arrangement a few weeks ago 
at Briarcliff Farm, Sing Sing, in the yards in which 
the cows of one of the gentlest herds of Jerseys 
we ever went among, take exercise and their daily 
sun-bath. The fences about these yards are about 
seven feet high, and they differ only from other 
cattle pens in having the angles all cut off, making, 
so to speak, octagonal corners (fig. 1). This gives 
the weak ones a chance to get away from their foes. 
The plan works admirably, and there are fewer 
broken ribs and gored flanks than usual. It oc- 
curs to us, that any ordinary yard may be treated 
in a way tosecure the same safety tothe weaklings, 
by setting a pair of bars in eachcorner. These 
corners might besides be used as places to throw 














Fig. 2.—A CORNER RAILED OFF. 


corn fodder, green or dry, or other similar food. 
It will be noticed, that there is ove rectangular 
corner in one of the yards in figure 1. The post- 





Fig. 3.—CORNER BARS. 


ana-rail arrangement, shown in figures 2 and 3, 
would easily secure this corner also, so that the 
simpler form appears to have its special advantages. 
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The Great Bronze Turkey. 


At the recent meeting of the Fanciers’ Club in 
this city, replete as it was with interesting objects, 
no one exhibit attracted so much attention as the 
great bronze turkey. He was a two-year-old, bred 
by Sherman Hartwell of Connecticut—a famous 
state for turkeys—and with seven other birds was 
bought by William Simpson for exhibition at the 
coming poultry shows in England. The bird is said 
to have weighed forty-five pounds, but after the 
show and the journey to the new owner’s home, 
he weighed forty-one 
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lettuce and onicn tops, should be fed, together with 
hard boiled egg, bread-crumbs and curds of milk, 
for several days before cracked wheat or other 
grain is given. The fine picture we present is from 
an instantaneous photograph by Smalls, taken for 
the American Agriculturist, and drawn by Keeler. 
a et gen 
South-western Farming. 


J. B. SUTTLER, ST. FRANCIS CO., ARE. 


> 
Being possessed of a fair share of the pride of 
native land, common to all men, I have been pained 





themselves. No injustice has been done in taking 
impressions and forming conclusions from Eastern 
Arkansas, because the soil is much above the aver- 
age,and the people up to the average of the 
Southern States, consideredasawhole. Yourtrue _ 
Southerner is naturally conservative in all things, 
not covetous, not ambitious, not provident, and 
alas! not industrious. Peaceable, unless provoked 
by an attack at some vulnerable point, generous in 
his dealings with friends or strangers, loves his 
family, his gun, his dogs, and always intends to 
look better after his worldly affairs—day after to- 
morrow. Take him, all 





pounds. We confident- 
ly anticipate the weight 
of this bird will come 
up pretty near to fifty 
pounds before he is 
next exhibited, for his 
owner isa good feeder 
and showed a _ bronze 
turkey at the Birming- 
ham (Eng.) show, a few 
years ago, which gained 
three pounds on the 
ocean voyage, and al- 
though a fine bird, did 
not weigh so much as 
this one now does in on- 
ly moderate flesh. The 
bronze turkey is an Am- 
erican breed, and owes 
its origin to a cross of 
the common gray tur- 
key with the wild. Wild 
turkey gobblers occa- 
sionally reach weights 
which are very rarely 
equalled by domesiic 
birds. Every year we 
hear of forty to forty- 
five pound wild turkeys 
being shot, but they 
never attain such 
weights in confinement, 
notwithstanding that 
they become very fat, 
which in a state of wild- 
ness they neverare. The 
plumage of the bronze 
resembles closely that of 
the wild, butis less bril- 
liant. The play of light 
on the feathers of the 
meck and back, passes 
through various shades 
of gold, copper and dark 
green bronze, interming- 
ling with iridescent 
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shades. The true wild 
birds may, however, al- 
ways be recognized by 
the last band of the 
tails, which in the 
bronze is white, and in 
the wild, chestnut-color. 
This breed is as hardy 
as any of our domestic 
breeds, and maintains 
semi-wild characteristics 
more than some others. 
The hens are apt to wander into the woods to 
steal their nests and rear their young under the 
hazel bushes. When cold weather comes on, if 
they are not shot by sportsmen, (which in most 
cases is equivalent to a downright theft) an old hen 
will often return, bringing a fine brood with her, to 
secure the shelter and good food of the farm yard. 

In dry seasons turkeys are easily raised, and may 
‘very early be allowed to follow the mother bird 
anywhere, unless too much damage will be done to 
the mowing and grain crops, either upon the home 
farm or upon the land of the neighboring farms. 
When the young are hatched, twenty or more may 
be given toa single hen. The young turkeys may be 
enclosed in a yard made by a few boards, in which 
iis a good shelter from the rain, while the old bird 
meed not be restrained. Green feed, like chopped 














THE PRIZE BRONZE TURKEY. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


at the manifest paucity of results in our south- 
western and southern farming. We have the finest 
climate in the Union, possibly in the world ; a more 
than fair soil, fine timber, good natural range for 
cattle and hogs, many nutritious native grasses, 
pure water in abundance, and yet with all these 
good things in our favor, our lands are phenomen- 
ally low in value, and our farmers as aclass in great 
poverty. Many excuses have been made for this 
state of things: the war has had much laid on its 
shoulders, and many reasons have been given, 
some plausible, some otherwise, why we do not 
measure up to our advantages. After a close study 
of the question during many years, on the ground, 
with all prejudices favorable to the southern far- 
mer, the writer is reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion, that the main trouble is in the people 
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in all, he is most likely 
to justly attract and 
please all who may be 
thrown with him. But 
with all his pleasant 
qualities, his fatal de- 
fects, arising partly from 
education, and partly 
from the luxurious air 
he breathes, are suffi- 
cient to overcome all 
the advantages of his 
position, and have pre- 
vented the fair southern 
country from becoming 
what it should be, the 
fruit and vegetable gar- 
den of the Union. He 
cultivates cotton and 
corn, because he does 
not know any other way 
to make a living; true, 
this necessitates his be- 
ing one year behind all 
the time, but this he ac- 
cepts as a part of the 
system, and is happy if 
the drouth does not 
come along and throw 
him two years behind. 
He obtains his credit 
from the local merchant, 
who in turn, obtains his 
from the city factor, 
reat paying ten per cent per 
ie al! annum : thus the farmer 
buys his goods from 
men who are themselves 
debtors, and paying 
heavy interest charges. 
It is hardly necessary to 
state, that the farmer 
has to pay good, stout 
interest for the accom- 
modation he obtains. 

The same field is con- 
tinuously cultivated in 
the same crop, year after 
year, with small one- 
horse or pony plows, 
which break the ground 
about two inches deep, 
and after a time when 
the two inches of top 
soil are exhausted, and 
the crop begins to fail, 
itis gravely announced 
that “it is a heap more 
drouthy than it used to be.” If an improved plow 
is imported, it is pronounced a “ hoss-killer,” and 
the daring innovator is informed that “there is 
nothing equal to an Avery 8 or Pony Steel,” and 
that ‘this country won’t stand deep plowing.” 
The productive capacity of the land is decreas- 
ing, from forty bushels of corn to thirty, twenty, 
fifteen, ten—and then—to Texas. One-third of 
a bale of cotton is now the average per acre, 
where from one bale to a bale and a half should be 
grown. Certainly, there are thousands of honorable 
exceptions. If we can get the young men of the 
New England and Middle States to come to us, the 
end of the present system will begin to be in sight. 
Hardy, intelligent, industrious, thrifty young men 
could take our five-dollar-per-acre lands, which 
in a few years would bring tenfold present values. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 19. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
—>>—— 

“ Those articles,”’ said the Deacon, on ‘‘ The Milk 
Supply of Cities,» by Mr. C. P. Dewey in the 
American Agricuiurist, are worthy of careful study. 
The milkmen are going farther and farther into 
country every year. They say there is not much 
money in the business, yet they are buying up 
farms.’’—‘‘ Yes,”’ said the Doctor, ‘and what is 
better, they areimprovingthem. They buy a good 
deal of feed and make a lot of manure, and raise 
large crops of corn-fodder. They are about the 
most enterprising farmers I know of.”’ 





“To make farming more profitable,” said the 
Deacon, “‘ we shall have to induce more men to 
settle in the country. We want more married men 
with homes and gardens of their own. There are 
thousands of families that would be far happier 
and more independent in the country than in the 
cities. The country needs them.”—‘ Yes,” said 
the Doctor, “if a man is sober and fndustrious, 
and has a good wife to help him, he very soon gets 
acomfortable home of his own, with fruit trees 
growing, a good garden full of vegetables, a cow, 
a couple of pigs, and sooner or later, a horse and 
then a pair. If he has not land enough of his 
own to keep the horses busy, he finds no difficulty 
in getting land to work on shares, or he plows or 
does other team work for his neighbors. If he 
will let whiskey aloue, he is all right.”"—“ It is not 
the whiskey,” said the Deacon, ‘‘it is tbe hard 
cider. [ know a man, who has sold thirty barrels 
of hard cider during the year by the glass. He 
tried to get a license to sell beer, but could not get 
it. He sells the cider without license, and hard 
cider makes the same kind of drunkards.’’—‘‘That 
is true,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘but the men who own 
places of their own, and have a ‘stake in the 
country, are not the men who buy hard cider by 
the glass at a country grocery. It is the track- 
hands who work on the railroads, or transient men 
from the city. If farmers were willing to sell an 
acre, or two acres, or five acres to married men, 


- who want to build and have a home of their own, 


such men would be a valuable addition to the 
moral strength of the community, and their in- 
fluence would be in favor of abating rather than 
sustaining the sale of liquor, beer, and hard cider.” 





“‘We cannot afford to hire more labor,’’ said the 
Deacon, ‘in fact, if it had not been for our apple 
crop, we could not have paid our hired help last 
year.’’ The Doctor said nothing in reply to this 
remark. There is a good deal of truth init. Times 
are hard. There is not much profit in farming. 
The Deacon, however, has been a chronic grumbler 
all his life. And yet, a few months ago, a man 
wanted to buy his farm, and I was amnsed to hear 
the good, old Deacon assert, that the farm was very 
cheap at two hundred dollars an acre, and would 
pay the interest on a good deal more money—and 
he gave facts and figures to prove it! Whether 
farming pays or not, one thing is certain, we must 
either have more help or smaller farms, or we must 
seed our land duwn to grass, or raise only those 
crops which require little labor. As a rule, profits 
come from labor and not from land, and if people 
want to come into the country, farmers should 
not refuse to sell their land. ‘‘But can a man make a 
living from five acres of land in the country?’ By 
working more or less for others for a few years he 
certainly can. Hitherto,the great trouble in growing 
the so-called garden crops in the country, has been 
the want of manure. Near the cities and villages 
you can buy manures, but not in the country. A gar- 
dener in the country must use artificial fertilizers. 
lam fully convinced from my own experience, that 
the very best of garden crops can be grown with 
superphosphate and nitrate of soda—especially if 
you have a little manure to help. My Scotch 


near a city where you can get manure?’ I am talk- 
ing about people who want to work more or less 
for farmers: We need more help in the country. 
Near the cities, farmers can get all the help they 
want, and at less wages than we have to pny in the 
country. Land is cheaper in the country, and such 
crops as onions, carrots, parsnips, turnips, and 
cabbage, can be readily marketed from any railroad 
station, where there are enough of such crops 
grown to attract shippers. 





An acre of onions will afford hoeing and weed- 
ing enough to keep the boysand girls out of mis- 
chief—and money enough to lessen the cares and 
anxieties of the mother and father. Onions want 
rich land, but. seven hundred and fifty pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre, and four hundred pounds 
of superphosphate, will make any of our ordinary 
land richer, for the first crop of onions, than 
seventy-five tons of barn-yard manure. 


“You need not shake your head, Deacon. IL 
know what I am talking about. No one appreciates 
the value of manure more then I do, and yet’ what 
I have just said is true.’’ For an acre of onions you 


want: 
5 Ibs. seed @ $3.00. .... 
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750 Ibs, nitrate of soda@3 cts. ....... 22.50 
$37.50 

500 bushels onions @ 75 cts.. ........... $375 


[ say nothing about the labor. That has not to be 
paid for. I can only say that the yield and the 
price are moderate. There are other crops which 
can be grown for home consumption and for sale 
that will prove equally profitable. 





Pig Shelters, 
a ae 

In company with the owner of a large farmin one 
of the Western States, we were riding horseback 
through a heavily timbered tract of land, where 
there were great numbers of nut-bearing trees, 
and innumerable hogs in store condition could be 
seen rooting among the leaves for puts, under 
every clump of trees. While passing near a creek 
where the ground was low and level, we came 
among large numbers of immense sycamore or 
cottonwood trees, our companion halted before 
the shattered remains cf an old monarch. The 
stump was about thirty feet high, and from six 
to ten feet in diameter at the base. This stump 
was hollow, with an opening five or six feet high 
at one side, which was now stopped up with logs 
and large stones. ‘‘Here,’’ said the farmer, “is 
the scene of a tragedy that occurred last fall. 
A cold storm of sleet and rain came on, that 
forced the hogs to seek shelter wherever they 
could find it, and I would be afraid to tell you 
how many got into that old stump; they climbed 
on top of one another, until they crushed the life 
out of the bottom ones, and when we found 
them, there were no less than a dozen, big and 
little, lying dead in the old stump. That experi- 
ence taught me a lesson, which is to always have 
a low roof to a pig shelter.” The sides of the tree 
had prevented the pigs from escaping when the 
weight became too heavy. That this farmer had 
profited by his sad experience, was evident from 
the numbers of rude shelters we passed in the 
ride, made for ‘“‘solid comfort’’ by laying rails 
across two large logs, and throwing brush over 
them. This was weighted with heavy logs and 
stoves, to keep the pigs from lifting it when they 
tried to climb over one another. Pigs are very 
gregarious by nature, and their houses should al- 
ways be limited in capacity, so that too many of 
them will not get together at one time, or they 
are certain to injure one another, and usually the 
weakest, by crowding. 
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HarneEss.—First, a thorough washing with castile 
soap and tepid water,all pieces taken apart; Second, 
when nearly dry, blacken with ink, or lampblack 
and oil; third, oil thoroughly with neat’s-foot oil ; 





friend, who grows such magnificent crops, attributes 
his success to hen manure—and hen manure is 
essentially and ultimately, superphosphate and 


nitrate of soda. “ But why is it not better to locate ! 


and fourth, rub with woolen cloths, a little soapy, 
until polished, to both appearance and feeling; 





The First French Horses in America. 
—— 

Many reasons contributed their weight to lea@ 
the early settlers of this country, whether French, 
or English, or Dutch, to bring out at first, aud to 
continue to import, small or medium sized horses 
only. There were poor roads; the products of the 
farm were used chiefly for home consumption: 
there was a Jittle heavy teaming, like hauling ship- 
timber, etc., and to this,in the condition of the 
roads, oxen were much better adapted. Besides, 
the vessels plying upen the Atlantic were small, 
and almost every ship that brought cattle or horses, 
met with some losses. Even the French who set- 
tled lower Canada, selected the smallest horses 
they could to bring with them, taking such as 
would prove serviceable farm horses probably, 
without much reference to blood: However, 
‘blood will tell,’? and those Jittle horses of 
Brittany and Normandy, which, while their biood 
has been very little replenished with fresh streams 
from home, and has been more or less mingled 
with that of English races, have maintained their 
characteristics quite distinct, and form in the 
‘French Kanuck,”’ one of the very best breeds of 
horses which we have. It resembles the Percheron 
in form, and in many of its characteristics, and no 
doubt may claim close consanguinity. 

In this connection, we would mention the fact that 
Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Agriculture, pub- 
lished in 1831, mentions the Percherons of Crotentin 
and vicinity, as “‘a noble race of large draft horses, 
equal to any seen in England, and among which 
the chestnut color seems to prevail.”” The chest- 
nut or sorrel color seems to prevail largely among 
the Kanucks, and notwithstanding the fact that 
when Percherons first began to be imported into 
this country, they were almost universally gray, yet 
it seems that with them, such changes as we have 
since seen, are not unusual, 








Types of Useful Horses, 


Diversified interests have demanded horses of 
distinct characteristics, and here the artist, Edwin 
Forbes, has beautifully iilustrated several popular 
types that the breeder’s art has produced. Number 
lis the trained trotter of Hambletonian-Mambrino 
blood in working form, the highest type of skilled 
performance, not only of muscular, but mental 
and nervous development. Number 2 is a son of 
Alexander’s Norman, kept as a stock horse, and 
shows how naturally the trotting blood assumes the 
perfect form of the ideal horse, through the en- 
forced idleness of the stud. Number 3 is the speak- 
ing representation of all that is powerful and grand 
in the ideal draft-horse. This is an English shire 
horse—a great prize winner, called ‘‘ England’s 
Glory,’’ and represents everything that is solid and 
commercial in the horse. Number 4 is also a prize 
winner, and shows more of the lighter Latin blood 
from the other side of the channel. The Percher- 
ons are the French ideal draft-horses, with xreater 
speed and somewhat lighter bodies than their Eng- 
lish contemporaries. They are rather more popular 
in this country for crossing on native mares, and 
can always be seen contending for prizes at State 
and National agricultural fairs. Number 5 is a 
new candidate for popularity in this country. The 
nobility of Russia have long shown a taste, similar 
to that of the wealthier classes of England, for the 
horse, though of late years it has partaken more of 
the American character in a love for speed on the 
road, and there has been developed in Russia what 
is called the Orloff breed of trotters: not heavy, 
but strong, making first-class carriage horses, with 
showy action and a certain snap and vim about. 
them, that looks almost wicked. This breed has 
never been trained for great speed at the mile dash ; 
but for four or five miles and longer distances, it is 
said to have no equal. They are especially adapted 
to long and rapid journeys with the sleigh, and 
present a very picturesque appearance in their 
peculiar flashy trappings in St. Petersburg and 
other large cities in Russia. These are several types. 
of the useful horses now bred in the United Statee 








then put together again, and hang up well spread. 


and candidates for popularity with our farmers. 
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TYPES OF USEFUL HORSES. 
Drawn (by Edwin Forbes) and Engraved for the American Aqriculturist. 
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Upland Cotton. 
MARK W. JOHNSON, GA. 
—->—_ 

Upland, or short staple cotton is the greatest 
-agricultural product of the Southern States, and 
one of the most important crops of the world, yet 
-one of the easiest grown. It will grow upon any 
kind of soil if naturally drained. The duties of 
the planters of the Southern States are first to plant 
a sufficient provision crop for home use, and only 
for home use, and then put the balance of their 
energies into a cotton crop. 

Prepare the land by thorough breaking with the 
plow. Plant when all danger of frost is over. 
Cotton delights in a warm soil. From the first of 
April to the first of May is perhaps the best season 
for planting. The distance between the rows and 
‘the hills depends upon the poverty or fertility of 
‘the soil; usually the rows are laid off from thirty 
to forty-two inches apart; on rich bottoms or very 
strong soils the rows should be five to six feet 
apart, and the stand left to three or four feet in 
the row. After laying off the rows with a straight 
shovel plow, throw two furrows each side of it to 
the row with ‘‘twisters’’ or small turn shovels, 
either with one horse or a two-horse sulky, or 
walking cultivator. When ready to plant, open the 
bed thus made with a straight shovel plow, and in 
this furrow apply the manure or ammoniated su- 
perphosphate of lime. Some then drill in the seed 
at once, upon the fertilizer, but a better plan is to 
cover the furrow after applying the fertilizers and 
‘then re-open, after which you are ready to plant. 

Drill thinly but continuously one to one and one- 
half bushels of seed per acre in the furrow, then 
‘cover with a board or forked plow, about one to 
two inches deep, according to the nature of the 
soil. Hard, baking soils should be covered lightly. 
After the cotton plants come up, go over the 
ground with a narrow cultivator, and with a hoe 
‘chop out the superfluous plants, leaving three to 
four plants every six to ten inches. After the 
plants attain four to six leaves, run a cultivator 
between the rows again, and with the hoe cut out 
to two stalks to the hill, after which cultivate as 
often as may be necessary, making sure that the 
crop is kept perfectly clean of grass and weeds 
until the ground is pretty well shaded by tke plants, 
when it may be laid by. 

Cotton does not need deep plowing; after plant- 


ing, let the cultivation be shaJlow. As near as it 


may be practicable, let the rows run east and west, 
so that the sun may shine through them all day. 
Cotton will aot succeed upon damp soils. Fer- 
tilizers containing potash and phosphoric acid are 
‘best adapted to th® plant. An excess of ammonia 
produces an excess of weeds at the expense of the 
staple. On very rich lands leave the plants about 
‘two to three feet apart in the row. Use a cotton 
planter in drilling the seed. 


Growing Onions. 
—>— 

There need be no more difficulty in raising a crop 
-of onions than a crop of potatoes, I will, however, 
notify you in advance that your ground must be 
rich. Manure without stint. Apply from twenty- 
five to one hundred two-horse wagon loads of stable 
manure, or one thousand to two thousand pounds 
of awmoniated superphosphate of lime per acre. 
The land should be deeply and finely plowed. It 
is well to do this in the fall, and throw the land up 
in ridges so that it may be subjected to freezing in 
winter, thereby becoming thoroughly pulverized. 
In the Southern States planting may be done either 
in August and September, or in February and 
March. In the North, plant only in early spring, 
after frosts are over. 

Level and smooth the land over nicely and roll 
it. Lay off rills half-inch deep, eighteen inches 
apart, in which sow the seed thiuly, about four 
pounds per acre; cover one-half inch deep, press 
down firmly or roll lightly. When the plants are 
well up, thin out three to five inches apart; keep 
cleanly hoed, but throw noearth to the plants. 
Fine onions may be grown as above from the 








seeds. If the object be to grow sets, then select 
rather thin soil, as free from grass and weed seeds 
as possible. Use ammoniated superphosphates, 
about six hundred pounds per acre ; stable manure 
contains too many seeds of grass and foul weeds. 
Sow seeds about June first thickly in drills, ten to 
twelve inches apart, or broadcast, as may suit your 
convenience. In this way small onions are pro- 
duced, called ‘‘sets,’’ which when transplanted, 
produce large onions, sets or buttons. 

When planting sets or buttons, prepare the land 
the same as for seeds. Check off the land eighteen 
inches one way, and six inches the other; drop one 
set in each check, place upright, and lightly press 
into the soil; five to ten bushels will plant an acre. 
Afterward keep clean ; throw no earth to the plant. 
Plant same time as seeds, Sets make onions very 
quick. M. W. J. 





Profits in Poultry Raising. 
M. T. FERRIS. 
—_—~— 

No other business connected with agricultural 
pursuits, seems so attractive as poultry farming. 
Even those who fail in the business and retire from 
it, aver that they are certain that they could suc- 
ceed in a new trial. At the start, the general idea 
is that the business consists of throwing out corn 
to a flock of hens with one hand, and gathering 
eggs with the other. But while this may be true 
in some cases, it is very different in others. The 
expert poultry raiser may perhaps meet with no 
difficulty, and all may go on smoothly, but the nov- 
ice is introuble from the first; the eggs are few, 
and the chicks die. One may easily keep ten or 
twelve fowls with profit, who could not double or 
treble this number successfully, because with a 
large number all the difficulties which arise, such 
as want of cleanliness, the presence of vermin, im- 
pure air, and risk of infection, increase in a much 
larger ratio than does the number in the flock. 
But if one has succeeded with a small flock, there 
is no reason why he should not do so with several 
flocks, if each is kept in just the same manner as 
the original one. Afterwards the flocks may be en- 
larged, but as this is the very point on which most 
of the younger poultry raisers fail, the greatest cau- 
tion should be observed in adding to the number 
of fowls kept in each coop or house, or yard. 





Influence of Early Importations of French 


Horses. 
— > 


There have been occasional importations of 
French draft horses into the United States and 
Canada, which, while they have made their mark 
and been of benefit to the horse stock of the 
country, have made no particular mark in litera- 
ture. Percherons of the lighter type have occa- 
sionally developed notable trotting qualities. It 
is highly probable that the French stallion imported 
from France into Quebec about 1825, and sold into 
Washington Co., N. Y., where he was in 1833 the 
sire of a horse known as “‘ Norman,” or ‘* Morse’s 
Gray,’? was a Percheron. The color of the horse 
Norman, his name, and the fact that his sire was 
brought from France to Quebec, all indicated at 
least Norman blood. This horse ‘‘ Norman’’ had 
fame asa stylish trotter—going in less than three 
minutes, which was very fast at that day; had 
great etaying qualities, and his stock were said to 
combine trotting powers, courage, and bottum to a 
remarkable degree. All of which certainly is not 
inconsistent with the idea that he had Percheron 
blood. 

The first importation of Percherons of which we 
have definite knowledge, was made in 1839, by Mr. 
Edward Harris, of Morristown, Burlington Co., 
N. J. He imported the horse ‘“‘ Diligence”’ and 
several mares.” Mr. Harris was a gentleman who 
inherited wealth and valuable agricultural lands in 
one of the richest and most attractive parts of that 
State. He was an enthusiastic naturalist, and a 
great friend of Audubon, whom he accompanied 
on his famous Rocky Mountain trip, in 18—. His 
close intimacy with the cnthusiastic Frenchman 





may have led to the special interest in French 
horses. This importation was of immense value to 
that part of the country. Teaching the farmers by 
actual experience that useful horses of good weight, 
great activity and nerve, coupled with great power 
of draft, and absolute honesty in the collar, were 
more profitable to raise than the high-strung, 
weakly things they had been breeding from high- 
blooded horses, then fashionable as sires. 





—_—- 


The Bridle Bits. 
COL. J. P, BATTERSBY. 
—>>_— 

Of all the instruments in general everyday use 
the most indispensable and the most universally 
employed in all the great operations in life, in both 
pleasure and profit in every land, is the Bridle Bit. 
Apart from the farm, truck, cart and car-horse bit, 
it is least understood and most abused in all its 
secret and various practical applications, of any in- 
strument used. If the mechanics must serve their 
time to learn to handle the tools used in their 
trades, why not the equestrian? Yet there is no 
implement in such general use of which the diction- 
aries and enclyclopedias are so neglectful, and in 
some respects silent, as this. While Webster’s 
dictionary explains and illustrates nearly every- 
thing from a needle to an anchor, from an elephant 
to a mouse, and from a condor to a tomtit, it neg- 
lects to illustrate a bridle bit, and one cyclopedia 
with the sweeping title, as ‘‘ The People’s Encyclo- 
pedia,” gives no explanation of the terms: snaffle 
bit, bar bit, Bridom bit, Pelham bit, martingale, 
bearing rein, rein, saddle, bridle, harness, etc., etc., 
but ignores them altogether. It is therefore, no 
wonder that a general iguorance prevails as to 
theoretical, as well as to practical knowledge of 
horsemanship, when the instruments employed in 
the first principles of its arts are repudiated by a 
pretended repositor of general knowledge, and the 
‘‘ people ”’ are thus left to the stable-boy instead of 
the library for information on the subject. 

The bit has a wide field in both its general use 
and its individual operations which, in the saddle 
horse’s mouth is or should be magical. Every 
horse we see employed has a bit in his mouth, 
every race is lost or won with the bit, and under its 
management millions of dollars a year change 
hands. The utmost art of the maker of fancy iron 
jewelry is centered in the bit, and its appendages, 
of every stylish equipage. The bit plays its part 
in all the equine feats, interests and operations in 
every land, whether civilized or barbaric, in both 
peace and war; and in the truck, cart, car and ag- 
ricultural interests it plays its most humble, yet 
important part. While in war, a nation might as 
well lay down its arms as to relinquish the bit. 

Aside from the use of the bits in the mercantile 
world, in the quartermaster general’s department 
of the army, millions of dollars were spent for bits 
alone during our late rebellion. There were em- 
ployed in the cavalry branch of our gallant army 
375,000 horses. Every horse had two bits assigned 
him, and without counting the renewal of the sup- 
ply after the ordinary losses in war, this number 
alone will suffice to show the demand there was for 
a supply forthat single arm of the service, in which, 
at the present time there are only 20,000 bits sup- 
posed to be in actual daily use. 

But outside of this number» which is used only 
with the saddle, the demand for other branches of 
the service, and in civil life, is beyond an exact 
calculation, but au approximate number and value 
may be guessed at when we consider that there are 
thirteen millions and eighty-four thousand (13,084,- 
000) horses and mules in the United States and 
Territories, and as every animal in use requires a 
bit, we may allow that 12,000,000 of animals are 
employed, and that this number of bits is in actual 
daily use, which with the surplus in any stable 
would cover the whole number of horses in the 
country, and if the average price be allowed of fifty 
cents (50 c.), we have a trade value in bridle bits 
alone amounting at a low estimate, to $6,542,000 
against $994,949,576 worth of horse and mule flesh 
subservient to the bridle bit, in the year 1883, 
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Handsome Suburban House. 
ARTHUR L. VALK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
oe 


The elevation and plans herewith presented, re- 
present a handsome village or country house, which 
ean be built for five thousand to eight thousand 
dollars, according to the finish and labor put upon 
it. The foundation and cellar walls are of stone, 
but may be of brick ; the first 
story is shingled exteriorly ; 
the second story is of clap- 
boards, and the gables are 
shingled in a smaller pattern 
than the first story, all over 
good diagonal-boarded walls, 
covered with sheathing felt or 
tar paper. The roof may be 
either shingled or slated, fur- 
nished with eaves-trough and 
leaders, to conduct the rain- 
water away from the house, or 
to the cisterns. The entrance 
is by a small piazza, six by 
fourteen feet. The front door 
opening into a small vestibule, 
which contains a lighted closet 
for hats and umbrellas. This 
vestibule opens into a hall of 
liberal size, which gives access 
at once to the whole house, 
and is so well lighted by the 
stained glass window on the 
fanding and the piazza win- 
dows, that it becomes a pleas- 
ant sitting-room. The hall may 
really be part of the parlor, 
being separated from it only 
by a heavily curtained arch. \ 

This room has a large fire- it ahi 
place, with tiled hearth win- 
dows on two sides, and may 
be the social living room of 
the family, there being room for piano, music- 
stand and book-cases, as desired. It is iight- 
ed on two sides, and is separated only by cur- 
tains from the hall, us already noticed, and from 
the dining-room at the rear. When these are 
drawn, the three rooms are thrown into one. Such 
an arrangement gives at all times an airy, open, 
hospitable look to the interior of a dwelling house, 
and when a small party is given, or a number of 
friends gather socially, or the ladies’ sewing circle 
meets, or the Farmers’ Club, the advantage of this 
arrangement of rooms is most apparent. The whole 
company are together, and there is plenty of room. 
Returning to the hall, we enter the dining-room 
by a side door, the kitchen through double doors, 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


between which are the cellar stairs and a closet (D), 
with glass door, for surplus dishes, etc. The con- 
nection of the dining-room «nd kitchen is very in- 
timate, but arranged so as to exclude odors to the 
last degree from the dwelling-rooms. The butler’s 
pantry, with its dish-washing sink, shelves, and 
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closets, cuts the dining-room off from the kitchen 
by two doors, while the ‘‘pass window’? makes 
communication convenient at times, when the 
kitchen air may be heavy with odors of cooking. 
The kitchen has a rear entrance, with vestibule 
and porch, and here the servants’ stairs rise to the 
main stair-landing. The second floor contains three 
large bedrooms, each supplied with pleasant win- 





dows and closets; one small room over the front 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF A SUBURBAN HOUSE. 


door, which will make a sewing-room for the ladies, 
or a child’s bedroom, and last but not least, a nice 
bath-room and water-closet, which is easily ac- 
cessible from every room. The attic stairs rise from 
the upper hall. The interior finish may be as 
elaborate as the proprietor desires. It would be 
handsome if finished below in hard woods and on thé 
second floor in plain, clear, white pine, simply oiled. 





Necessity for Ripening Cream. 
ed 





IMAGINARY DIALOGUE AT A DAIRYMEN’S CONVENTION. 

Old Dairyman: These speakers have been talking 
a good deal about making butter from sweet cream, 
arguing that it makes not only better butter than 
sour cream, but as much of it. Now, I have tried 
that little experiment myself and know all about 
it, and I have found that the loss from churning 
sweet cream is very heavy. 

Young Dairyman; Ie that so? Tell me how you 
worked out your experiment ? 

Old Dair man; In the fairest way you could 
imagine. You see I have my regular customers in 
a large town to supply with print butter, twice a 
week. Sometimes the weather would come on hot 
and dry, burning up all the pastures, or for some 
other reason the milk supply would fall off, and at 
churning I would be short five or six pounds of 
butter. Now, as my customers stuck to me because 
I was always regular in my supply, those missing 
pounds had to be made up. I would skim off the 
cream from the morning milk, which was fresh and 
sweet, and found that it would take nearly as much 
again of this to make a pound of butter, as it would 
of sour cream. 

Young Dairyman: Is this the only way you ever 
experimented with sweet cream ?. 

Old Dairyman: No. One evening I skimmed off 
the morning’s milk while the cream was sweet and 
churned it right away. The next night I skimmed 
the same milk again, and got more butter from 
the gallon of cream from the second skimming, 
than I did from the first. 

Young Dairyman: Did you ever notice the cream 














rise again on the butter-milk when you churned 
that sweet cream ? 

Old Dairyman: Yes, I forgot to state that this is 
further proof of the loss of butter in churning 
sweet cream. 

Young Dairyman: Did you ever churn that cream 
again ? 

Old Dairyman: Only by placing it in the churn 
with other cream, where I could not tell whether it 

made butter or not.— Young 
Dairyman: I suppose you have 
heard some of these speakers 
talk about the necessity for 
“ripening” cream before it 
is churned, in order to get all 
the butter out of it.—Old 
Dairyman: Oh yes, they talk- 
ed about “aerating” and 
‘oxidizing’? the cream, but 
that is something I don’t know 
anything about. There may 
be something though in let- 
ting the cream stand a day or 
two to ripen, as they call it.— 
Young Dairyman ; Well, Lhave 
tried this experiment over and 
over again. At the little but- 
ter factory where I work, two 
of us do the churning by 
hand. We set the milk in 
deep cans that are placed ina 
pool of cold spring water, for 
thirty-six hours. In some of 
these cans the cream will be 
sweet ; in others sour, depend- 
ing on the weather, the posi- 
tion of the cans in the water, 
and some other causesperhaps. 
We keep the sweet cream and 
sour cream in separate cans, 
and churn all at the same age, 
three days from the cow. A 
strict account of the weight of 
cream and butter yield is kept—and while at times 
there are great variations in the yields, from both 
the sweet and the sour cream, yet after making 
a hundred churnings and striking an average, the 
two came out practically even. I think if you 
will ripen the sweet cream, you will find it makes 
as much butter as the sour article. 

Old Dairyman: Don’t you find it very much 
harder to churn sweet cream than sour cream ?- 

Young Dairyman: No, two of us take turns in 
churning, and if there were any difference, the 
question would soon arise who should have the 
sweet ard who the suur cregm. We expect to 
have butter within five minutes of a half hour 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


every time, and I.should as readily take one cream 
as another. 
Old Dairyman: Well, V'll try that ripening trick 
when I get home, sure. 7 
Morat.-—An experiment conducted without the 
proper conditions,and without being carried outsys- 
tematically, only confirms the operator ia his error, 
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Plans for Piggeries. 


RUFUS BACON MARTIN. 
—<>>— 

The plan of a piggery for the use of from six to 
twelve hogs, in which a separate place is arranged 
as a sleeping apartment, is shown in fig. 1. The 
outside dimensions are eight by sixteen feet. The 
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Fig. 1.—PraGERY FOR SIX TO TWELVE HOGS. 
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rear wall, which is built solid all the way up, is four 
feet high, the front is six feet high, and is open, 
except a fence that consists of three or four fence 
boards, and is perhaps three feet and six inches 
high. In this fence, which may be solid or open, 
are two gates, D, D. connecting the yard with the 
two apartments under the shed. The sleeping 
apartment is eight feet by ten, and has a rail, c, 
extending along two sides, against which the sow 
may rest without danger of crushing her pigs. The 
feeding pen is six feet by eight, and has a trough, 
T, against the outer wall, in which is a horizontal 
door. The dividing fence, or partition, is four feet 
high, and has two openings, P, P, connecting the 
two apartments. This shed may be built of any 
kind of lumber; the roof shingled, or boarded and 
battened as preferred. It is small, simple and in- 
expensive and well adapted to the use of a small 
number of pigs. 

The illustration (fig. 2), represents a plan for a 
shed twenty-eight feet long (it may be made of any 
desired length), and seven feet wide, in which are 
four pens seven feet square. In this plan, the yard, 
or yards, are in the rear of the shed, and the feed- 
ing is done from the front. The rear wall is four 
feet high, the front is six feet, boarded up four 
feet from the ground, leaving above, an open space 
two feet high. In this front wall are horizontal 
doors, in front of the troughs, 7, and also doors, 
D, leading into the pens. Oak rails, 2, extend 
around two sides of the pen, and a second door, D, 
is in the rear and opgns into the yard. These doors 
should be made to open outwards. 

Each pen will accommodate one breeding sow at 
farrowing time, or two or three fattening hogs. A 
two-inch plank floor, sloping two inches toward 
the rear, would add greatly to the convenience and 
advantages of the shed, and would not add very 
much to the cost. The yard in the rear may be 
divided, to allow a portion of it to each pen, and 
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Fig. 2.—a SHED, FEEDING FROM THE FRONT. 


in some instances this is desirable. This shed, like 
the one previously described, may be built in almost 
any style, according to the facilities at hand, and 
the amount of money available. Shingle roofs are 
desirable, as they are usually more of a protection 
against rains and snows than boards and battens, 
and they last much longer. Ship-lap makes very 
good walls and partitions, and when double outside 
walls are used, a layer of sheathing-paper, covered 
with ship-lap, ie effective in keeping out the cold. 


tened, a house built especially for feeding becomes 
necessary. 
brick buildings erected for this purpose, and the 
plan shown in Figure 3 is taken from one of these 
English houses. It will be seen to contain four 
pens twelve feet square, one pen twelve by fifteen 
feet, and one pen twelve by twenty feet. This 
variety in size admits of hogs of dif- 
ferent breeds, of different ages, being 
kept by themselves. The six pens 
will accommodate from fifty to sixty 
hogs. The walls of the house are six 
feet high and are solid all the way 
up, while the ends, in one of which 
is a door, are boarded up for six feet, 
and the remainder is latticed, for the 
purposes of ventilation. The front 
door is in the center of the building 
and opens into an open space, twelve 
by thirteen feet, which is used for 
preparing and storing food. The pas- 
sage way, extending the length of the house, passes 
in front of the troughs, which are filled and cleaned 
by means of the horizontal doors. At the rear of 
each pen is an opening, o, about fifteen inches 
square, through which manure may be expelled, 
and then gathered by a cart on the outs’ “>. 
The hogs are admitted into the pens by passing 
through the horizontal doors, when opened for that 
purpose. Oblong windows of any convenient size 
are placed in the walls at each pen about four feet 
from the ground, and may be so arranged as to ad- 
mit of new bedding being pushed through them 
from the outside, after the pens have been cleaned. 

There are so many waysand stylesin which houses 
of this kind can be built, that it would fill a volume 
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Fig. 3.—HOUSE SPRCIALLY FOR FATTENING. 
to enumerate them, and as any carpenter or practi- 
cal farmer knows how best to construct a house, 
considering the means at his disposal, this matter 
will be left to him. Doors should always be made 
in two parts, divided horizontally in the middle, 
that the lower half may be kept closed, and the 
upper open to admit air and sunshine. 

We next come to a large und expensive piggery, 
(fig. 4), which has accommodations for eighty brood 
sows, or several hundred shoats or fattening hogs. 
It is built of wood on four piers of brick, a, in the 
following plan. The flour beams are sloped two 
inches from the center to insure good drainage. In 
this sectional view, 2, represents the round wooden 
rests for the sows in each pen; c, the horizontal 
doors over the troughs; d, the top of the solid di- 
viding partitions between the pens. 

A skylight, #, extends the entire length of the 
house and has a window on each side, over each 
pen. As the floor of the house is apt to be a little 
above the level of the ground, runs are provided to 
give access to the yards on the outside of each pen. 
The walls are four feet high, and the apex of the 
main roof beams is nine feet high. The house is 
two hundred feet long by twenty feet wide. Through 
the middle, on each side are forty pens, five by eight 
feet in size. Some of the inner partitions are mov- 
able, so that two or more pens may be thrown into 
one when occasion requires. A plan of a portion 
of the length of this piggery is given in Figure 5. 
The doors opening from the pens into the yards 
are two feet high and eighteen inches wide, and 
open outward. The inside of the pens is white- 
washed, which gives a very clean and neat appear- 
ance. The roof is high enough to allow a man to 





In cases where a large number of hogs are fat- 


enter the and clean them, throwing the manure, 
either out of the door, or into a cart in the passage 
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In England there are some very fine | 
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| way. Clean bedding is supplied in like manner. 


The cook house, which contains the engine, mill, 


| sheller, steaming vats, and other apparatus may be 


in a separate building, or may be attached at one 
end of the piggery proper. Better still to have it 
in the middle. A pasture may adjoin one end of 
the house, and the hogs may be driven out of the 
































Fig. 4.—A PIGGERY FOR SEVERAL HUNDRED PIGS. 


pens into the passage way, and out at either end 
door without allowing them any chance of escape. 


Management of Young Lambs. 





The sooner the young lambs are docked, and the 
males emasculated, the easier the operations may be 
performed. We have been in the habit of going 
through the flock once a week with a pair of sharp 
sheep shears, and clipping the tails and castrating- 
by one single clip. The lamb is held under the left 
arm, and theskin ofthe tail is slipped up toward the 
root with the fingers of this hand ; the tail is them 
clipped off with the shears. A pinch of powdered 
blue-stone(sulphate of copper),is put on the wound, 
and the wool is drawn down and matted together: 
with the little blood that escapes. Nothing more: 
is required, and the wound heals quickly, the lamb: 
evincing no indications of suffering. It is best to 
cut the tail about two inches from the root, so as 
to leave sufficient of it to escape injury if the stump 
does not heal favorably, and the joint next to the 
cut sloughs off; this, however, rarely happens if 
the shears are clean, and at the same time sharp. 

Castration should be performed at the same time,, 
or in aweek afterwards; the scrotum is held in 
the fingers, and the whole is clipped off by one cut. 
of the shears; it is best to leave the wound open, 
merely applying a little salt or sugar to it, to cause 
quick healing. Thelambs are to be watched, and 
ifin two days any appear stiff, and the wound is 
found to be swelled, it should be opened at the 
lowest part with the point of a knife and the pus 
let out; this is usually all that is required. This: 
operation is but slightly painful when the lamb is a 
week or ten days old, as the glands are not suffi- 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF PIGGERY, FIGURE 4. 


ciently developed to become sensitive. Older lambs 
need to be operated upon more carefully ; the ani- 
mal is turned on its back on the operator’s knees, 
with its head under his left arm; the hind legs are: 
held spread apart by an assistant; the scrotum is 
slightly squeezed to tighten the skin, and a cut is 
quickly made the whole length of it, when the 
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gland is forced out, the nerve and attachments are 
scraped apartand not cut. This method of division 
prevents bleeding, and insures rapid healing; a 
little salt and butter are applied to the wounds, and 


the lamb is watched fora few days with care, to 
keep the wound open at the bottom, for the pus 
formed in the healing process to escape. This 


avoids any danger of inflammation of the peritoneal 
membrane, Which covers these organs, and is cut 
through to remove them. Another way is to tie a 
cord tightly around the scrotum, and thus cut off 
the circulation, when the glands wither, and are ab- 
sorbed or drop off, without any injurious result. 
Good feeding should by no means be neglected. 
It is the making of the sheep. The lambs intended 
for sale may be fed a little meal, but not more than 
they can casily digest. A mixture of cornand rye, 
ground fine, is anexcellent food for them, but the 
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Town Parks. 
ee 


The example set by our national government in 
preserving the Yellow Stone Park as a people’s 
health and pleasure resort for all time to come, 
and the creation of Niagara Park by the State of 
New York have, in some localities, suggested the 
desirability of devoting more or less extended 
areas to local or town parks. The sanitary as well 
as educational advantages afforded by such public 
grounds can hardly be over-estimated, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that this movement will 
spread, so as to create a public park in every county 
in the Jand, which would be useful in many ways 
—for the county agricultural shows, for farmers’, 
Sunday-school and other pic-nics, or even under 
proper regulations for political mass meetings, 

In selecting a site for a public park, several con- 





sort. llills, valleys, woods, rocks, and beautiful 
stretches of meadow land vary in charming combi- 
nation, and a small lake, fed by natural springs, 
adds much to the variety of scenery. In such a 
favored spot, which nature has already beautified 
so much, the greatest difficulty the landscape artist 
experiences will be to decide what to leave of the 
natural growth, and what to remove; but it is 
always the safer way to consider well before cut- 
ting down any well-shaped, single standing trees. 





Where the Newspaper Goes. 


BY REV. DR. JOSEPH ANDERSON. 


You enter one of the simple country houses of 
Connecticut, at some distance, it may be, from any 
railroad station or busy manufacturing center. It 
is a lonely looking place, for the children of the 
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A CHARMING SITE FOR A PROPOSED TOWN PARE. 


best way is to give a liberal quantity to the ewes, 
and so encourage milking. A regular supply of 
water is indispensable. The lambs intended for 
rearing should not be made fat, and the sweetest 
and finest of the hay should be kept for them. Our 
practice has been to cut a portion of the clover as 
soon as the first blossoms appear, and cure it 
‘very carefully by itself, especially for the lambs. 
———o 

MANovRE is made in the South by “‘cow-penning.”’ 
The cow or cows are kept at night in a pen, usually 
of rails, or posts, with some poles and coarse fod- 
der over it for a roof ; and as much trash as possi- 
‘ble is gathered and thrown in. In this way, a 
single ox-load or two of coarse manure is secured, 
and this usually goes into the garden. The fowls 


roost on the trees, and the hogs lie on the roads, 
and all their droppings are lost. Very little feed- 
ing is done, chiefly because there is nothing to feed. 
And yet, the wild grasses which grow luxuriantly 
‘n the late summer, die upon the ground, and the 
corn is often planted, and left to grow untended. 
‘Cows penned upon salt ‘muck :make fine manure. 
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siderations have to be taken into account. Ata 
first glance a wooded tract of land might seem 
most suitable for this purpose, as affording imme- 
diate shade ; yet desirable as shade is in some parts 
of a public park, forests are not easily transformed 
into open lawns and pleasing landscape scenery. 


The stems and lower branches of trees that have | 


grown up close together are bare, and when thinned 
out soas to become exposed to full view, are 
anything but ornamental. However, in thinning 
out wood-lands, considerable care and judgment 
are needed not to deprive the trees which are to be 
preserved, of all the shade and protection under 
which they grew up. Trees in forests form their 
roots quite near the surface, and when these be- 
come exposed to direct sun and drying winds, 
they rarely live long under the changed conditions. 

Our illustration represents a tract of land which 
combines in a rare degree many desirable features, 
and its study may furnish some valuable hints to 
those interested in landscape art. Its natural 
scenery is varied and picturesque, and requires but- 
little change to adapt it for a public pleasure re- 
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house have grown up and gone away, and the 
farmer ané his wife are growing old. The routine 
of their lives is narrow, and they go through it day 
by day, as if nothing in the world were quite so 
important as that. You fancy that this elderly 
couple will be found sojourning still in the Middle 
Ages. But look about you, my friend, and you 
will see, that once or twice a week it brings to 
these persons tidings from the ends of the earth. 
You will find, that they have more time to read, 
and to keep the run of affairs than you in your 
busy city life, and when you sit down to talk with 
them, you will learn that they are not fossils, but 
well informed, and perhaps cultivated people. They 
know something not only about agriculture, but 
about manufactures, science and art, about social 
life in other places and countries. And so, while 
they linger beneath the old moss-covered roof, they 
are not shut in by the line fences of their farm, or 
by the bounds of their town ; their view embraces 
the great wide world of humanity. And the win- 
dow through which they look, or rather the mirror 
in which they see it all reflected, is the newspaper. 
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QURo BASKET: 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: one having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each ; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 44 (for 
1885), are now ready. They are uniformly bound, in 
cloth, gilt backs. Price at this office, $2. If sent by 
mail, $2.30. We can usually supply at same rate any of 
the previous volumes, i. ¢. from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 





A Good Sheep Book.—W. A. Grant, 
wants to know all about sheep. He should send to the 
American Agriculturist for the Shepherds’ Manual, by 
Henry Stewart. Illustrated, $1.50. This will give him 
late information upon the breeds and care of sheep. 


Concrete Building.—M.C. Aster, Brown 
Co., Neb. Concrete buildings have proved entirely suc- 
cessful when properly constructed. Full and complete in- 
structions are given in ‘‘Homes for Home Builders,” 
For sale at this office, illustrated and bound in cloth, $1.50. 





Angora Goats.—J. B. James, Jr., New 
York Co.,N. ¥. There isa market for the wool of An- 
gora goats at a paying price. Their pelts sell well also 
for mats and trimmings. We believe there are a few 
considerable flocks in the country. 


Self-Sucking Cows.—G. J. Kromer, 
Cape May Co., N. J., has been very successful in break- 
ing acow of this bad habit, by painting the teats with 
mucilage, and then dusting them with pure capsicum 
(red pepper). It will not sicken the cow, but she will be 
entirely satisfied with one taste of those teats. 








North Carolina Lands.—Several read- 
ers inquiring about pamphlets containing information in 
regard to the resources of North Carolina, are referred to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, Raleigh, N.C., who 
will give all information desired to persons thinking of 
settling in that State. 

Shipping Eggs for Hatching.—f. 
L. Reeves, N. Y. The safest way to ship eggs for hatch- 
ing, is to pack them in a small box with oats, and screw 
on the top. A loose piece of cloth should be tacked over 
the bottom and stuffed with hay. This box should have 
alight handle. In packing theeggs, have the box large 
enough to keep them from coming within a half inch of 
each other in any direction. 





Alfalfa Fertilizers, etc.—E. A. Linn, 
New Mexico. Alfalfa is excellent food for milch cows. 
A ton of * fertilizer” will ‘‘ cover” from four to ten acres 
ofground. The application being in accordance with 
the character of the soil, the quality of the fertilizer, and 
the needs ofthe crop. You will find names of California 
and of Colorado seedsmen in the March number, page 
117 and 118. 

Substitute for Corn.—R. M. McCree, 
Saguache Co., Colorado, wants to know through the col- 
umns of the American Agriculturist, the best substitute 
Sor corn for fattening beef cattle. ‘‘We are,” he says, 
unable to growcorn here; the altitude is over seven 
thonsand five Kiundred feet.” We shall be pleased to 
publish any suggestions from others in response to this 
inquiry, and meanwhile recommend barley and oats. 





An Interesting Community in Da- 
kota.—Mr. D. B. McClain, writing us from Foster Co., 
Dakota, says: We have a community of foreigners near 
us, mostly from Roumania. They are an interesting 
people, industrious, henest, and very religious, having 
many curious customs. They are Turkish, Russians, 
Roumanians, and Germans, many of them well educated. 


One of them who worked for me last summer, spoke and 
wrote five different languages. They retain their pecul- 
iar customs as to-farming, building, etc. 





Sulky Plows on Stony Land.— 
Henry Von Tobel, Litchfield Co., Conn., asks us if sulky 
plows can be used to advantage on land containing ‘some 
stones near enough to the surface, to catch the point of 
the plow.” They work better in smooth land of course, 
but do excellent work in moderately stony soil. If there 
is danger of the plow being occasionally abruptly stopped 
by striking a fixed stone or ledge, a strong draft-spring 
should be used between the whiffle-tree and the plow. 

Farm Management at the South. 
—W. G. Percival, Pa. Thereis no radical difference be- 
tween good farm management in the Southern and 
Northern States, except so far as related to the beginning 
and ending of the season’s work. Of course, those crops 
of a tropical nature, that are peculiar to the locality, must 
be cultivated with relation to their needs, the same as 
other farm crops, and it is wise in the new comer to fol- 
low the custom of the local farmers, until time and expe- 
rience may suggest other methods, 





Qualifications for Jury Service. 
—Isaac L. Barrett, Putnam Co., N. Y. The law makes a 
great many nice distinctions. Every male citizen over 
twenty-one years old, may be summoned to serve on a 
jury, and he must attend court or be fined. If the law- 
yers make no objection to him he will be accepted asa 
juror, but the disqualifications may be taken advantage 
of by either lawyer; if, however, they waive such pri- 
vilege, the juror can notask exemption from jury service 
on account of it. 

Manure for Watermelons.—L. Pauls, 
Phelps Co., Mo., asks: ‘‘ Which would be the best for 
an early crop of watermelons, land plaster or stable 
manure ?’—The stable manure by all means. Those 
who grow watermelons in the Southern States for the 
northern markets, prefer manure from the hog-pen to 
that from the horse stables. Plaster would not be under 
any circumstances a proper substitute for manure for 
thiscrop. A compost of cotton seed meal or of fish 
guano is used in the absence of manure. 





The White Lupine.—J. Gerhart, Law- 
rence Co., Il].—The Lupine is not at all like a grass, but 
belongs to the same family with the bean and pea, and 
like those is an annual, cannot answer as a pasture 
plant. Its value in this country is by no means estab- 
lished. In Europe it is mainly valued as a green manure 
crop. It has verv long, tap roots, which go deep into 
the ground, and bring plant-food to the surface, which, 
when the crop is turned under, goes to enrich the soil. 
The seeds are kept by the leading seedsmen. 





A Good Corn Country.—Mr. George B. 
Dyer, President of Farmers’ Alliance, writing us from 
Faulk Co., Dakota, says, that while the country is 
new, the people as a class are intelligent, and eager for 
information as to the best modes of agriculture. Then 
he adds, we havea great and glorious country here for 
mixed farming, a good wheat county, and a good corn 
county, Early Flint corn yields thirty bushels per acre 
on the sod, without any cultivation. We have good 
weather and adelightful climate. 





Mild Winter in Colorado.--A.D.Davis, 
Colorado Springs, writes us, dated February 8th: ** The 
February number of my old friend, the American Agri- 
culturist, comes full of ice-boats and bright winter scenes, 
It seems such a strange contrast to our weather ; for 
some days the thermumeter has registered one hundred 
degrees, and more, inthe sun. Live stock in this sec- 
tion went into the winter in excellent condition, and the 
losses among the range cattle have not been large. Sheep 
suffered somewhat during the early part of January, but 
the losses will not exceed three per cent.” 





Pecan Trees. — R. Deans, Wheeler Co., 
Texas.—The nuts should be gathered as soon as they 
drop, and should not become dry, or rancid. They are 
best preserved iu heaps, covered with sods, or in the ab- 
sence of turf, with straw or leaves, which are to be cov- 
ered with several inches of earth. The trees, like the 
related hickories, do not transplant readily, and it is 
best to plant the nuts where the trees are to stand. Plant 
two or three nuts near together, not so close, but that 
the superfluous young trees may be removed without 
disturbing the one that is to remain. 





Salt for Horses.—‘W. W. W.,’’ New 
Haven Co., Conn., has a horse that will not eat raw salt, 
and refuses food with salt in it, until starved into eating 


_it. Thedesirableness of feeding raw salt to any animal 





is disputed by some authorities, but the majority think 





it dues them good, It has not yet been advocated that 
animals should be forced to eat it. In experiments, by 
Lawes and Gilbert, in fattening sheep and cattle, those 
fed salt lost flesh. O. C. Blodgett, of Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y., fed two bunches of calves, not allowing one lot 
any salt. His neighbors decided that the unsalted lot did 
the best. 





Small Yorkshire Club.—The American. 
Breeders of Smal! Yorkshire Pigs, have been organized 
for several years, and have recently issued the first vol- 
ume of the * Register *’ of pedigrees—a neat volume pre- 
pared with commendable care, containing much infor- 
mation about the breed, a novel and excellent scale of. 
points, which is well said to be “a guide both in judging 
and breeding,” and a list of one thousand three hundred 
and fifty boars, and one thousand seven hundred sows, 
with addresses of breeders. Geo. W. Harris, of New. 
York, is Secretary. 





The American Exhibition, which 
was announced to be held in London, Eng., has been 
postponed and will open in May, 1887. Mr. Burnett: 
Landreth, of Philadelphia, who was so efficient an offi- 
cer at the Centennial in 1876, is Vice President of the 
American Exhibition. He suggests that State and Terri- 
torial organizations prepare exhibits of their soils and 
forest products, to show the capabilities of their respec- 
tive districts. Samples of grains and other products 
should be exhibited; these, if given to the State Com- 
missioners will be forwarded without experse. A list 
of the State Commissioners will be published in due time. 





Preserving Grape Stakes, — J. C. 
Jones, Catawba Co., N. C., bas stakes for grape-vines of 
common pine. He proposes to char the ends to goin 
the ground, and coat them with coal tar. He has beem 
told, that the tar on the stakes will injure the vines if 
placed near the roots, and asks: ‘‘ What do you think ?”” 
—We do not think that it will, but have not tried it. 
The best preservative of soft wood stakes we ever tried 
is this: First soak the ends of the stakes in a saturated: 
solution of Sulphate of Copper (Blue Stone, or Blue 
Vitriol}; after this has penetrated the wood, place the- 
stakes in lime water for a few days. 





Leached Ashes—Salt.—lI'a Betts, Niag- 
ara Co., N. ¥. Leached ashes elways contain a notable 
quantity of potash, which is invariably of value to farm 
crops, especially to potatoes and grass. They may be ap- 
plied freely, and are generally regarded as paying best for 
the grass crops, though applied upon the grain with 
which the grass land is “laid down.” The application 
should be made upon the surface. Salt is often useful, 
and not unfrequently has very little effect. Thetwo may 
be applied together without harm, but should be put on 
separately, in order that one may see what good each 
does, by leaving small patches on which none of one or 
the other, or both is spread. 





Making Sandy Soils Fertile.—N. 
8. Sweet, Cuyahoga Co., O., asksus: ‘“* What difficulty is 
there about rendering sandy soils fertile, more than ap- 
plying a liberal amount of manure?” and suggests turn. 
ing under weeds. Many sandy soils are so porous, that 
most of the fertilizers leach throngh, leaving them the fol- 
lowing year as poor asever. Such soils are also deficient 
in vegetable mould, which can not all be supplied in one 
season. Green manuring is the easiest and cheapest. 
method of supplying vegetable mould to any soil, and a. 
rank growth of weedsturned under before its seeds are 
matured, is as good as anything for the purpose, but the 
great danger in the case is, that many seeds may riper 
before the pfants are plowed under, and thus re-seed the 
ground. 

Bed-Bugs in Swallows’ Nests.— 
C. W. Derry, Lake Co., Colorado. J. G. Wood, in his 
large work, entitled ‘Insects at Home,”’says, that for some 
time he was annoyed by bed-bugs in his dining-room, 
and bed-room above it, and on investigation he found at 
last that they came from the nests of some common house 
martins, that were fixed just above the window. He got: 
a ladder and examined the nests, and found their clay 
walls absolutely swarming with these insects. He says 
that he was extremely sorry to disturb the martins, but: 
their parasites were so annoying, that there was no alter- 
native but to remove the nests, and brush oil over the 
wall, so that the clay would not adhere when the birds. 
tried to renew their nests. Some entomologists think 
these insects are not the true bed-bug. Wood says, 
whether this be the case or not, they have the same un- 
pleasant habit of attacking human beings, and the same 
abominable odor, and must be extirpated ruthlessly. The 
same, or an extremely similar bug, is a parasite of the bah 
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The Curculio.—B. B. Coate, Miami Co., 
Ohio, asks for the best method of destroying the Cur- 
culio that attacksthe plum. Some forty years ago the 
only way to secure & crop of plums was, to daily jar the 
trees, catch the fallen insects on a sheet, gather them up 
and burn them. From that day to this, no improvement 
has been made. The same method must be followed if 
one would have plums. Though many have been tried, no 
application, wash or poison, has been found an infallible 
preventive. Planting the trees in an inclogure, and allow- 
ing the swine free access, is said to have been useful. 





Destroying Centipedes.—R. W. Fol- 
kers, Will Co., Ill., thus responds to an inquiry in our 
January number: ‘‘ You ask for the experience of your 
readers regarding this insect. Four years ago I bought 
a piece of land, planted it to potatoes, and found the 
crop affected similarly to that of your correspondent ; 
the piece of land was full of centipedes. I had read in 
the American Agriculturist, that fall plowing was efli- 
cacious in the destruction of insects that remain in the 
ground. I followed the advice for three years, and last 
fall 1 found only three centipedes on the field, and in as 
good a condition as could be desired.” 





Johnson Grass. — A. Lagrange & Bro., 
Monterey, Mexico, inquires as to the probable value of 
Johnson grass as & pasture grass for milch cows in warm 
climates. We have seen this grass growing in Georgia, 
and were favorably impressed with it. It isa very tall 
and coarse grass, and would be better for soiling the 
cows than for pusturage. The inquirers are so happily 
situated, that manure costs nothing but the transporta- 
tion, and the Jand can be irrigated at will. Under these 
conditions, we sbould advise a trial, not only of Johnson 
grass (Sorghum Halepense), but of the ‘Pearl Millet ” 
and of the different kinds of Sorghum advertised in 
California and by seedsmen in our Southern States as 
valuable forage plants. 


Trees tor Cold Climates.—Geo. H. 
Rboads, Monroe Co., Pa., writes us to know the most 
satisfactory, quick-growing hardy trees, for shelter and 
shade, in a climate where the winters are long, and the 
mercury falls to eighteen degrees and twenty degrees be- 
low zero. For an effectual and ornamental wind-break, 
the Norway Spruce and White Pine are best ; the Euro- 
pean Larch is also valuable for this purpose, although it 
is notevergreen. For a quick-growing dense shade tree, 
the Sugar Maple is unexcelled. The Duke and Morello 
cherries are hardier than the Heart and Bigarreau class ; 
the best of the former are Early Richmond, May Duke 
and Arch Duke. Where the Concord grape does not 
ripen, we would recommend Worden, or Moore’s Early. 





Weight per Bushel of Farm Pro- 
duce.—A. E. Peck, Branch Co., Mich. The United 
States Government has never established a national 
standard of weights, therefore the number of pounds per 
bushel required by law or custom, differs considerably in 
the several States. The laws of the District of Columbia, 
in this relation, are the only ones enacted by the Govern- 
ment, but these are binding only within its limits. The 
following are the number of pounds of the principal farm 
products which make a bushel in the District of Colum- 
bia: barley, forty-seven ; buckwheat, forty-eight ; shelled 
corn, fifty-six; onions, fifty-seven ; oats, thirty-two; po- 
tatoes, fifty-six; rye, fifty-six; wheat, sixty; turnips, 
fifty-five; white beans, sixty-two; clover seed, sixty; 
timothy, forty-five. 

Second Crop ot Apple Blossoms. 
—W. H. Shippen, Jefferson Co., Ky., writes, that he re- 
collects having seen “an apple tree of an early variety 
put out a second crop of blossoms, when the fruit of the 
first crop was ripe, or nearly so,” and asks, if we have 
known of a like occurrence, or if we regard it as an im- 
possibility. In some unusual seasons, both apple and 
pear trees may prematurely expand the buds, prepared 
for the next season’s crop. Among apples, the Early 
Harvest very often produces a few flowers about the 
time the fruit is ripe. These scattered flowers are often 
double, and give rise to wonderful newspaper items 
about apple trees producing roses, with remarkable 
speculations to account for the phenomenon. 





Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark.—W. 
Armstrong, Sacramento Co., Cal., asks as to the feasi- 
bility of starting a plantation of Cinchona trees on the 
Western coast, in Northern California or Oregon. The 
success of the British Government in making itself in- 
dependent of South America for its supply of Peruvian 
Bark, by establishing plantations in India and Jamaica, 
has been so marked: that we wonder that our own gov- 
ernment has done nothing in this direction. Englandis 
now practically independent as regards a supply of 
Quinine and other products of Peruvian Bark. The 
plants were raised at the Royal Botanical Gardens at 








Kew, and sent out in glazed cases to India, where they 
were planted. The plants may be raised from seed, and 
from cuttings. No doubt, in our extended country there 
can be found mountain localities as well suited to the 
Cinchonas, as are the bill stations in the Neilghervies. 





Oyster-shell Bark Louse.—A. Nelson, 
Washington Terr., sends specimens of bark cut from 
his apple trees, which show the worst case of Oyster- 
shell Bark-louse we have ever seen. The scales are so 
thick, that they appear to be piled one over another, and 
each scale covers numerous sound eggs, hatch, and 
continue the trouble this spring. Mr. Nelson says, that 
he has tried kerosene; but does not say how he applied 
it. The kerosene emulsion has been successfully used 
for this scale. Mix kerosene with half as much milk, 
stirring together until no oil is visible, then dilute with 
twelve times as much water, and apply. In so severe a 
case we should use less water, and apply with a paint 
brush. It would probably be cheaper in the end, to pull 
up and burn the trees and plant anew, taking care that 
the trees are entirely free from the pest. 





Truck Farming on Leng Island. 
—Perhaps no region of equal extent is better adapted to 
truck farming than Long Island. The soil and climate 
are most favorable for this profitable branch of farming, 
and the location is excellent, being within easy and 
quick reach of the best markets in the country, such as 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and Philadelphia. Among 
the many enterprising and successful truck farmers on 
the Island are Geo. W. Hallock & Son, of Orient, who 
cultivate fifty-eight acres; from these they report rais- 
ing the following crops during 1885: Early cabbage, 
4,200 barrels; strawberries, 11,000 quarts; early potatoes, 
2,400 bushels ; onions from sets, 800 bushels; late pota- 
toes, 300 bushels ; carrots, 7,700 bushels ; corn in ear, 
1,000 bushels; onions from seed, 3,200 bushels ; white 
beans, 175 bushels; Brussels sprouts, 40 bushels; Hun- 
garian grass, one ton; potato onion sets, 12 bushels; 
onion seed, 60 pounds; carrot seed, 20 pounds ; onion 
sets, 30 bushels; cabbage plants to carry over winter, 
200,000. 





Quince Culture.—“ What is the secret 
about growing quinces?"’ asks one of our subscribers. 
There is no secret about growing quinces. With proper 
care, they will thrive in almost any good soil, but a 
strong, moist loam, naturally or artificially drained, is 
best. They should have thorough culture at all times, 
but especially when young. The roots of quince trees 
or bushes, grow near the surface, therefore cultivation 
should not be very deep. Yard manure, wood ashes, 
and potash salts are the best fertilizers. It is not advis- 
able to set out an orchard with cuttings; the proper way 


is to start the cuttings in nursery rows, and after a year i 


or two, when well rooted, transplant to their permanent 
location; twelve to fifteen feet apart each way is the 
proper distance for orchard planting. The Apple or 
Orange Quince is the most popular and reliable variety. 
Rea’s Mammoth and Meech’s Prolific are also valuable, 
and should have a place inan orchard. The worst enemy 
of the quince is the borer, which will soon destroy an 
orchard, unless carefully guarded against. A mixture 
of a pint of soft soap with a gallon of lime white-wash 
applied early in May, to the base of the tree and the 
stem‘ up to about two feet from the ground, is the best 
preventive, but when the larva is already in the tree, it 
has to be dug out and destroyed. 





Making Cheese on the Farm.—The 
pan eontaining the milk must be placed in another pan 
holding water, to prevent scorching the milk. Heat and 
pour it into the mass of milk in the tub, until all reaches 
eighty-five degrees. Add sufficient prepared rennet, to 
coagulate the milk in forty-five minutes, When the mass 
readily splits apart by pressing the finger in it, cut into 
blocks with the curd knife. Letit rest for fifteen min- 
utes. Now carefully break the curd by slowly lifting it 
with the hands, fingers apart, tothe surface of the whey, 
and when well broken, let it rest fifteen minutes. Now 
dip off a portion of the whey into pans on the stove, and 
continue breaking the curds until the size of chestnuts, 
and continue pouring in the warm whey, until the mass 
reaches ninety-eight degrees. Letit rest for half an hour, 
when it must be stirred slowly until the curds show a 
firm consistency. Press some together in the hand, and 
when released, if it readily falls to pieces, it is ready for 
draining. Throwacloth strainer over the tub, and dip 
off the whey down to the curd ; then put the strainer on 
a willow clothes basket, and dip the curd into it to drain. 
Break up the curds with the hands, and when pretty dry, 
salt at the rate of four ounces of galt to ten poundsof 
curd; mix it thoroughly and put to press. After the 
cheese has been fuur hours in the press, turn and press 
again, leaving it in overnight, when it may be removed 
to the shelf. Rub with butter. and turn daily until ripe. 
Small cheeses need no bandage and little pressure. 








Animal Ailments, 
—~<—— 
Worms, 

Intestinal parasites cause more trouble with farm ani- 
mals than is known or suspected. Not only are they 
numerous as to quantity, bunt they are exceedingly varied. 
as to species; a great many kinds of them infesting al} 
sorts of farm stock. They infest horses, sheep, swine, 
and poultry, cattle being but little troubled by them, 
Unclean feeding is probably the most prolific cause of the 
presence of these parasites and the resulting diseases; 
and pasturing is perhaps to be charged with the intro- 
duction of the greater part of them, A case is here given 
which is remarkably suggestive. The writer was con- 
sulted in regard to the almost entire destruction of a flock 
of young sheep, by what is commonly supposed to be one 
form of grub in the head; the presence in the brain of 
immature tape-worms, knuwn as Cenurus cerebralis. On 
examining the pasture, which was connected with a 
large tract of wood land, @ great many rabbits were seen 
and some were shot for examination. Out of seven rab- 
bits, five were found to be infested with these worms in 
the intestines, The cause of the trouble was thus made 
evident. These rabbits were occasionally killed and 
eaten by the farm dogs, and the parasites were thus con- 
veyed to new bearers, which spread the eggs by their ex- 
crement dropped on roadsides and in fields. Dogs thus 
become most active agents in scattering the eggs of tape- 
worms by which sheep and swine, and even wild animals 
are infested. Sheep dying of the disease and devoured 
by dogs, furnish another means of spreading it. The 
grass of pastures, or the hay of meadows upon which the 
eggs are dropped, communicates the parasites to the 
sheep ; the lambs and younger sheep suffering the most. 

WORMS IN SWINE. 

Swine, as might be expected from their habit of feed- 
ing, are infested with many kinds of worms. The most 
dangerous of these is the fatal flesh-worm, Trichina 
spiralis, which is picked up in rats caught in pens and in 
the dung of infested hogs, or the flesh of those which, 
have died of it, and have been left to be devoured. This. 
parasite has been found in squirrels and probably exists. 
in other small animals. It frequently occurs in mankind, 
and is no doubt spread among swine by the habit these 
animals have of consuming human excrements, in which. 
the eggs of the worms may exist. 

PARASITES OF HORSES. 

Horses are infested with several worms which live in, 
the intestines, and give rise to much inconvenience, 
Their presence is usually indicated by a depraved appe- 
tite; a desire to eat the litter; a rough, dry skin; greed- 
iness for food, and general want of thrift ; mucus adher- 
ing to the anus is also an indication of their presence, 
and their appearance in the dung is, of course, certain. 
evidence. 

HOW TO AVOID INTERNAL PARASITES, 


To avoid these parasites is not easy; the top dressing 
of pastures and meadows with manure, in which eggs. 
may exist by thousands, being the most frequent cause of 
their introduction, the next frequent cause being the 
passage of infested animals over the grass. Pasturing 
thus does much to encourage them, Attention to the 
preservation of robust health and the perfect digestion of 
food, is the best preventive ; for there is every reason to. 
believe that the parasites will not thrive in perfect 
healthy animals; but subsist upon the products of disease 
in the intestines of weak and unhealthful ones. This 
being the case, it is not difficult to take such precautions 
as will at least enable the animals to resist the attacks of” 
the parasites, and by depriving them of the favorable 
means of reproduction, greatly reduce their numbers, It 
is scarceiy of any use to mention remedies, because these: 
are only of benefit when specially fitted for each partic- 
ular case. The use of salt in regular rations is of much 
benefit, and the occasional use of a simple tonic, such as. 
a dram of Sulphate of Iron (copperas) if given in the 
food is useful. For special cases, there are a great variety 
of medicines which are in use, as turpentine, calomel, 
tartar emetic, pink root, santonine, assafetida; and for 
dogs, areca nut and pumpkin seeds. 

Black Leg. 

Known in medical science as anthrax of the extremities, 
is a blood disease usually attacking young cattle in the 
summer, and is neither infectious or epidemic. Those 
in the best condition are most apt to be attacked. High 
living on luxuriant grass is generally the cause of attack, 
and especially with those that had been reduced in flesh 
during a hard winter. The symptoms area sudden de- 
pression.of the body as if palsied, and some part swells, 
usually the legs. It is most dangerous when near or on 
the loins. The fever causes blisters on the mouth and 
tongue. When the animal is first discovered, Clater 
says, bleed freely, then give a purgative and cut off the 
feed. Careful nursing helps more than physic, and when 
improvement is noticed, feed cautiously on non-heating 
substances, gradually changing to more nourishing food, 
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How to Select a Cranberry Bog. 


JAMES WEBB, MASS. 
cal 

A cranberry bog should be in a location well 

protected from frost, with a bottom of peat, mud, 
or moss. Cranberries will grow equally well on 
either foundation. There should be sufficient in- 
clination to the bog to afford fall enough to allow 
the water to be drained off to eighteen inches be- 
low the surface. If there is not a brook running 
through the bog, there should be a spring, ora 
pond, above it, capable of affording a sufficient 
supply of water to overflow it readily. If there is 
water enough to cover the vines completely, it is 
all that is needed. The bog, after it is three years 
old, ought to be flowed from the first of November 
until the first of June, as it is then thoroughly 
vined, and a crop may be expected. There should 
be a sufficient supply of coarse sand, suitable for 
covering it, near the bog. 

In selecting a bog, I prefer a huckleberry, maple, 
or cedar swamp, to a fresh meadow, for the reason 
that it costs less to take care 
of it after itis planted. Less 
grass and fewer weeds will 
grow in aswamp after it is first 
cleared, than in a meadow. 
The swamp on which nothing 
but wood has grown, has the 
best bottom; it is enriched by 
the decayed ieaves, etc., of 
years, and no nutriment has 
ever been taken froin it by 
other vegetation. No trees 
should be allowed to grow 
near enough to the bog to 
shade it. Wherever they do, 
there will be a rank growth of 
cranberry vines, and very little 
fruit. Indeed, it often hap- 
pens that vines will not pro- 

: duce et all under such condi- 
tions; and yet will present 
the handsomest appearance of 
any part of the bog. Pickers 
object to picking where there 
is too much growth of vines, 
as they tear their hands, the 
work of picking is harder, 
and the result of the day’s 
work is less profitable. 

Notwithstanding the fact the most successful | 
bogs, as arule, are those located where they can 
be readily flowed, and thus protected from the 
ravages of insects and injury by frost, yet there are 
some notable exceptions to the rule. There are 
dry bogs under cultivation on Cape Cod, comprising 
hundreds of acres, that have produced well for | 
years, escaying both frost and Fire-worm. 





Sheep in Orchards. 


THOMAS STEPHEN POWERS. 

Sheep are better scavengers in a bearing orchard 
than hogs, nothwithstanding they will bark small 
trees. Even if ringed, hogs will exterminate most 
grasses in a small lot, but orchard grass will flourish 
under the trees and under the hardest gnawing of 
the sheep. Besides that, sheep will eat up all the 
windfalls, no matter how small, bitter, astringent 
or rotten, with a more unquestioning appetite than | 
swine ; hence they protect the trees more effect- 
ually against insect enemies. It is principally old 
suckling ewes that damage the trees, and that in 
the spring when herbage is scanty. They maybe | 
prevented from gnawing the bark by an application 
of coal tar, kerosene, tar or a wash prepared by 
mixing one quart of soft soap, one quart of lime, 
one quart of pine tar, with three gallons of sheep, 
cow or hen manure, adding sufficient quantity of 
water and stirring into about the same consistency 
as ordinary whitewash. Apply to the body of the 
trees with a whitewash brush, splint broom, or 
with the hand well protected with a heavy cloth 
mitten. This wash will protect the trees against | 
injury from sheep, except tlie rums’ horns, and is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| out first procuring a white felt hat with an im- 


| mensely broad brim, and a band consisting either 


| fancy chapareros, or overalls, made out of calves 


| and when I compared them with my own shooting 


| them why they wore such absurd affairs, I was told 


also beneficial to the growth and health of the 
trees. It is valuable in preventing the damages so 
frequently done by insects, worms, etc.; for this 
purpose apply as near the roots as possible, and as 
often as it is washed off by the rain from the body 
of the tree. 

But most farmers in the busy season will forget 
to renew the application, and at the best it will not 
prevent damage by the ram’ horns. Hence I have 
found the best practical protection to be stakes; 
good locust stakes will last from six to tev years. 


—_—_—_——s29 a 


My Trip to the Yellowstone. 


GEN. GEORGE WINGATE. 
a 
Last summer, in company with*my family, I made 
a tour in the Far West, passing on horseback 
through the Yellowstone. The scenes by the way- 
side form subjects of no little interest, and many 
of them I fancy will prove especially interesting: to 
the readers of the American Agriculturist, who never 








WONDERFUL NATURAL FORMATIONS. * 


have made this trip, or who have it in contempla- 
tion. 


COWBOYS AS SLAVES OF FASHION. 
It is the rule for the men of the plains, and par- 
ticularly for cowboys to speak most contemptu- 
ously of Eastern fashions and Eastern “‘ dudes.” | 


But in fact, they themselves are asmuch the slaves | 
of fashion as any one. No man, who can by any | 
possibility avoid it, engages in any part of the busi- | 
ness of cattle raising, however subordinate, with- 


of a leather strap and buckle, or of a silk twist like 
a whip lash. These are expensive, like a fine 
Panama, frequently costing from fifty to seventy- 
five dollars. A cowboy must also have a pair of 


skin, or stamped leather. Boots with high French 
heels are indispensable. Our; men all wore them, 


boots with broad soles and low flat heels, I asked 


that there was no sale in Montana for boots with 
anything but French heels, and consequently none 
others were imported. 

’ THE BAD LANDS. 

These seem to have been the scene of some vast 
convulsion of nature. Whether caused by the 
burning out of veins of coal, the washing out of a 
great lake, or some other geological occurrence is 
immaterial. The practical effect has been, that for 
some fifteen miles the surface of the country is 
broken into every conceivable shape. Now we 





* In nearly all the Western Territories, the tourist sces 
such views as the above, which is an exact reproduction. 
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would be passing throu,;h buttes fifty to one hup- 
dred and fifty feet high, with steep sides and 
rounded tops, the former marked by broad bands 
of color, some brilliant red, others black, or brown, 
alternated with stripes of all colors from gray to 
white. Next, we would pass a ravinefull of petri- 
fied tree trunks, and then through a mass of towers 
and pinnacles of every conceivable shape and hue, 
some like mushrooms, others like pulpits. In the 
distance, and sometimes quite close to the track 
could be seen the smouldering fires of the burning 
veins of coal, sometimes breaking out into flames 
and making it unsafe to walk in their neighborhood, 

‘“BORN ON HORSEBACK.”? 
| ‘The small boys of Bozeman, Montana, appeared 
| to spend their spare time mostly on horseback. 
| Their great delight was to be able to dress in regu- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





lar cowboy fashion, with leather overalls and Mexi- 
ean spurs. I noticed one, the bridle and headsta]l 
of whose pony was composed of twisted hair, red, 
white and blue, a cowboy luxury which, I was told, 
cost nearly a hundred dollars. -The boys, of course, 
rode at full gallop and through all the mudholes 

| whenever there were any. How it was that they 

| never rode over any one, I did not exactly under- 
stand, but they did not seem to doit. One smail 
youth, who bestrode a restless little broncho, paid 
so little heed to the Jaws of gravitation as to ne- 
glect to fasten his ‘‘chinch,’ (i. e. saddle girth) 
the saddle being simply balanced on the horse’s 
back. When his attention was called to this 
slight oversight, he merely remarked that he 
‘+ knew it,’? and continued his wild career without 
attempting to fastenit. I was told, however, ‘hat 
the influences of towns like this on boys are not 
good, and that it was difficult for parents to prop- 
erly control and bring them up. 


- —e 


The Southern Cow Pea. ° 
—— 

Southern Cow Peas, also called Southern Field or 
Stock peas, form one of the most useful of all fleld 
crops. The varieties are very numerous, yet there 
is not much difference among them. They may be 
divided into two classes, viz.: The running or 
climbing kinds, and the dwarf or branch sorts. 
Plant in spring as soon as the weather gets warm. 
Any kind of soil will produce peas, if not too damp 
ortoorich. If the object be to produce acrop of 
peas for seed or winter use, break the land thor- 
oughly, and, for the running varieties, check off 








the ground two by four feet, dropping six to eight 
peas in each check ; cover one to two inches deep. 
The dwarf varieties may be planted in rows three 
feet apart, dropping four to six peas every twelve 


| inches in the ‘row. Cultivate until they begin to 
| bloom, or until the vines cover the ground. Ifthe 


opject is to make hay, sow broadcast one bushel of 
the running kinds, or two bushels of the dwarfs to 
the acre, and plow in with light cultivator or 
**scooter;’? cut and cure when the young pods 
upon the vines are half grown. 





A Useful Pole Ladder. 
eee 

An easily portable ladder is convenient to have 
at the house, in the orchard, and at 
the barn. That at the house should 
never be taken away under any circ- 
umstances, for it may save life in 
case of fire, and it makes a very 
ready means of escape from a win- 
dow, or on to the roof. For work 
in tbe orchard, in stacking or load- 
ing hay, it is also useful. This par- 
ticular ladder is made with alternate 
steps on each side. and spreading 
legs to prevent it from turning 
around. The steps are strong pins 
put into augur holes and safely 
wedged. Such a ladder may be 
made by any one handy with tools; 
it is light, is easily carried about, 
and can be used in many places where it would be 
difficult to accommodate an ordinary ladder. 
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A ‘Nertines Bank een, 
E. R. BROWN, PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 
> 


The accompanying elevations and plans are of a 
bank or hillside barn, which I think is suitable for a 
farm of one hundred and fifty acres, devoted to 
mixed husbandry in a cold region. It is now on my 
farm of that acreage, and for convenience, I have 
not seen a more desirable One. The size of the plans 
will not permit of showing many of the conveniences 
which I have in the barn, such as feed boxes for 
cattle, salt troughs fur sheep, doors and traps in 
the pig pens, ete., but stillit gives tae general idea. 

In our northern climate, warmth 
is a great desideratum, provided 
sufficient ventilation is securea, 
The barn has warmth, ventilation, 
and light. The windows are hinged 
at the top, and made to swing out- 
ward, so that during rainy weather 
they may be opened to any degree. 
Under the -box stalls in the horse 
stable there is no cellar, so thata 
clay floor may be used for young 
horses, and under the wagon and 

implement shed there is also no 
cellar, giving the root cellar ten or 
twelve fect of covered wall at the 
north; which makes it frost-proof 
in the most severe weather. At the 
west end of the barn, I have a 
“lean-to”’ for lambs, which is not 
shown in the plan. This barn is 
fifty-two by sixty-four feet on the 
ground, has sufficient room for six 
horses, seventeen steers or cattle, forty-eight pigs, 
and thirty-five or forty sheep. The entire base- 
ment including the root cellar, is eight feet high. 
The latter, a large room, twenty-four by thirty-six 
feet, and filled through the hatch, will hold from 
three thousand to three thousand five hundred 
bushels of roots. The mow next to the horse 
stable, and the loft above the same (the ceiling of 
which is of matched boards), contain the hay; the 
mow in the west, and loft over threshing floor and 
sheep shed, contain unthreshed grain. Spouts are 
on each side of the roof and all rain water is con- 
ducted to tanks or puncheons, giving a sufficient 
supply for use in cooking and mixing feed. Of 
course, this water could be filtered, and used for 
watering cattle, etc., but I have not got “ that far”’ 
yet. I ama young farmer and can not get every- 
thing I want at once. My chief specialty in farm- 
ing, is fattening cattle and pigs. Ido not sell any 
grain, and very few roots, as I find, that to grow 
good crops, a farmer wants all the manure he 
can make or get, and then never has enough. 


—> 


The Use of Nitrate in Spring. 
eailites 


Nitrate of soda supplies nitrogen directly to the 
growing plant. Its use is rapidly extending, and if 
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Fig. 2.—BASEMENT PLAN. 


a, Root-cellar ; , Cattle Stalls; c, Manure agua d, Feed 
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properly applied the results are exceedingly satis- 
factory. We do not know much about its uses yet, 
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but are learning more and more every year. The 
nitrogen in our ordinary manures requires the 
action of the warm sunshine, increasing the tem- 
perature of the soil, and setting the slumbering 
activities of fermentation and decay in motion, be- 
fore it becomes available as plant food. By the 


application of the nitrate, we anticipate the warm 
weather and give the plants a start, which they can 
get. in no other way. The method of applying 
nitrate is either in solution, sprinkled on by a 
watering cart, or finely pulverized and very evenly 
sown in rainy weather. It is important that the soil 
should be wet before it is put on, otherwise it may 
do more harm than good. After the ground has 
had a good soaking, and before the rain is entirely 
over, taking a “‘ lucid interval,’? between showers, 
is the very best time. Then the salt is absorbed 
and diffused through the moist soil, the subsequent 
shower making thorough work. All kinds of 
grain and grass crops are benefited by the applica- 


—— 








Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION. 


tion of nitrate of soda in the spring. Garden vege- 
tables of all kinds, especially those of quickest 
growth, or which it is most desirable to push for- 
ward. Radishes, lettuce, onions, carrots, spinach, 
beets, ete., respond quickly to its application, 
which mav usually be made with the watering pot. 
Never use it in excess. A very weak solution gives 
best results—ten to fifteen pounds to the barrel of 
water is found by experience to be about right. 
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Sorghum. 
PETER COLLIER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
anceps 

It was about thirty years ago that the American 
Agriculturist distributed far and wide over the 
country twenty-five thousand parcels of sorghum 
seed, which before this had been introduced to the 
United States upon a somewhat limited scale, and 
had already-begun to excite attention. The variety 
thus sent broadcast over the land, was known as 
the Chinese Sugar-Cane, the seed having originally 
come from China through M. Montigny, the French 
Consul at Shanghai. This original Chinese Sorg- 
hum was obtained by Montigny from an island, 
Psung-twing, at the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
River, north latitude thirty-two degrees, a matter 
of considerable importance to which reference 
will again be made. <A year or two later, Leonard 
Wray, an English merchant, brought from Natal, 
South Africa, sixteen varieties of sorghum seed, 
which were sent into South Carolina and Georgia, 
mainly for propagation. To these African varie- 
ties the name Imphee was given, and since then, 
despite the fact that there were many varieties in 
these importations, especially of those from Africa, 
as we know, the two names, Chinese and Imphee, 
alone appeared to remain, and the result has been 
exceedingly unfortunate, as We shall have occasion 
to show. Natal is thirty degrees south latitude, 
as far south of the tropics as Psung-twing is to the 
north. Now it is to be observed that the only 
varieties of sorghum which are known to be of 
value as sugar-producing plants, are from temperate 
latitudes, six hundred and four hundred and fifty 
miles from the northern and southern tropics. 

Botanically the numerous varieties of sorghum, 
including both those from Asia and from Africa, as 
also the common broom-corn, belong to the order 
of plants known as Graminee, which includes some 
four thousaud species of plants—the grasses, the 








perennial sugar-canes are distinctly removed from 
the sorghums, as they belong to different genera. 

The sorghums and sugar-canes belong to dif- 
ferent genera, and those varieties we have of 
sorghum came to us from temperate latitudes. Al- 
though generally regarded by botanists as belong- 
ing to a single species, sorghum is found in a large 
number of varieties, the prominent characteristics 
of which appear to have been very strongly es- 
tablished, as is evident from the fact that several 
well-known varieties have persistently maintained 
their peculiarities during the past thirty years, 








cereals, the true sugar-canes, etc.; but the true or 


since their introduction into the United States. 
This would appear to indicate that these varieties 
had been long cultivated to have 
attained that persistence of type 
which they possess. The intro- 
dnetion of sixteen varieties from 
Natal by Leonard Wray has been 
mentioned, and in addition to these 
the writer obtained from Natal the 
seed of twenty-two other and en- 
tirely distinct varieties ; two varie- 
ties from Senegambia, twenty-one 
from South Western India, eleven 
from Calcutta, three from Cawn- 
pore, three from Hong Kong, three 
from Foo Chow, and twenty from 
North China. Besides these he has 
collected of those varieties previ- 
ously imported and cultivated in 
the United States, some forty or 
fifty distinct varieties. It would 
appear that this multitude of varie- 
ties known to exist, would justify 


the belief which is almost universal _ 


among those who have not carefully investigated 
the subject, that the crossing or hybridization of 
these varieties would be almost inevitable, if they 
were cultivated together or near each other. Such, 
however, does not accord with the experience of. 
the writer, who for several years in succession grew 
from thirty to forty varieties upon the same plot of 
ground, in rows only three feet apart, and in no in- 
stance observed any hybridization, the seed from 
each variety the next year reproducing itself. 
That in the hands of a skillful hybridist, crosses 
might be produced, is quite probable, but that they 
have been thus produced, even in a single instance, 
has not come to the writer’s knowledge. This per- 


| sistence on the part of these varieties is not only 


evidence of ages of cultivation, but is of great 
value to the cultivator. The numerous so-called 
hybrids which are cultivated in the country, appear 
in almost every case to have been a single stalk, 
which was accidentally observed in a field mainly 
of another variety ; but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that this may not have been a stray plant of 
one of the original importations. From nominally 
six vazieties received by the wrfter from Peking, 
China, fully twenty distinct varieties were obtained, 
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Fig. 3.—MAIN FLOOR, 

Wagon Shed; Ay Implement Room; i, Harness Room— 
owe Shute ; Horse Stalls; m, Hay Mow; n, Hatch to 
Root-cellar; 0, “saeehiing Floor; d, Feed ‘Pass ® 
Shutes , q, Granary ; ; 7, Sheep Room; s, Sheep Fecd 
owing to the admixture of the seed, and the late 
Dr. 8. Wells Williams said that these twenty or 
more varieties could probably be increased in num- 
ber, if the collections of the seeds were made 
from a more extended area in Northern China. 

Although, of courre, having a general resem- 
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blance, these several varieties possess characteristic 
peculiarities, which are generally easily recognized 
and enable one to distinguish between them, as in 
the color of the seed, which varies from white to 
dark-brown, the color and length of the glumes, 
the compact or spreading panicle, the hight of the 
stalk, and the length of time necessary from plant- 
ing to the maturity of the seed. This last is a dif- 
ference of the greatest practical importance to the 
cultivator of the crop, and appears to be not so 
clearly recognized by those who discuss the sorg- 
hum question as it deserves. Several of the earlier 
maturing varieties will thoroughly ripen their seed 
in three months from the time of planting, while 
certain of the later maturing varieties require fully 
six months. These are the extreme limits, but be- 
tween these are found other varieties where period 
for reaching maturity lies between the above limits, 
80 that varieties could be selected which, planted 
on the same day, the one or the other would ma- 
ture its crop at each successive week, between 
three and six months after planting. 

The practical importance of this to those who 
cultivate the sorghum for sugar-making is obvious. 
It is clear, therefore, that while certain varieties are 
not adapted to the northern states, their is no 
trouble in maturing certain other varieties at any 
latitude where Indian corn may be successfully 
grown, and in fact this has been repeatedly done. 
But while an early frost may largely diminish a corn 
crop which is not wholly matured, it would be far 
more disastrous to a crop of sorghum, which was 
equally inmature. As it is also desirable to have 
ample time to manufacture the crop after it is ma- 
ture, and before the approach of heavy frosts, it 
will be found, doubtless, that this new industry of 
sorghum sugar-making will gradually seek the cen- 
tral belt of states, and perhaps even those border- 
ing the Gulf. Nevertheless, we are without much 
experience with this crop upon our southern border, 
and it may be found that the plant will lose largely 
its suyar content, as it. approaches the tropics. This 
point remains a matter for further investigation. 

It is somewhat remarkable that sorghum, whose 
merits as a sugar-producing plant appear to have 
been recognized some thirty years ago, had come 
to be regarded until lately as mainly valuable as a 
forage plant, and as capable of producing an inferior 
quality of syrup. Yet, even for these purposes 
alone, its value had been so farestablished that the 
Committee of the National Academy of Science, 
arpointed for the investigation of this subject, 
make in their report to Congress this remarkable 
statement concerning the crop: ‘ Filling a cer- 
tain place on our farms better than any other plant 
previously tried, it spread in cultivation with a 
rapidity no other agricultural plant ever did before 
in this or any other country, and is the only one 
adapted to a wide region, introduced into the 
United States sinee colonial times, which has be- 
come of sufficient importance to be enumerated in 
the census. It has become the ‘ sorghum’ of com- 
mon language, and its cultivation has extended the 
whole ljength and breadth of the country. Its 
adaptation to our soil and climate is abundantly 
demopstrated, and its capacity for improvement 
also thoroughly proven.”’ 

In my next paper, sorghum will be considered as 
a sugar-producing plant. 
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Sowing Grass Seed by Itself. 

—>_— 
When grass seed is sowed by itself in the spring 
it often does better and makes a better and evener 
‘stand than when sowed in any otner way. The 
: conditions are simple, but must be absolutely car- 
- ried out or there will be poor success. As soon as 
the ground can be worked in the spring it should 
be enriched and plowed—or better, perhaps, espe- 
cially in heavy soil—plowed and enriched. The 
manure should be fine compost or fertilizer, most 
thoroughly harrowed in. Tke seed bed must be 
even and fine, and to this end it is best to harrow 
it enough for any crop and then repeat. If good 
fine yard manure can be plowed in, a top dressing 
of superphosphate harrowed in, and then a good 
dusting of wood ashes over all, to be brushed in 


with the grass seed, April and May rains will bring 
forward the grass so that there will almost be « sod 
by the middle of June. For lawns and door-yards 
this is the quickest way of getting grass, and, 
when thus treated, it makes an evener and better 
sward than if one goes to the expense of sodding. 

As soon as the grass shows green over the whole 
ground, 150 to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda to the 
acre may be applied. This must be done in rainy 
weather, after the ground is thoroughly wet and 
before the rain is quite over. This application ap- 
pears to take the place of sunshine and warmth, in 
stimulating the grass to a healthy, vigorous growth. 





Sweet Corn for Fodder. 
ae 
The stalks of sweet corn contain a considerable 
larger quantity of nutriment, and are more palat- 
able to cows and other animals, than those of com- 





moncorn. For this reason, sweet corn is prefer- 
able for soiling cows, or for dried fodder. The 
large varieties, as Evergreen or Mammoth, yield 
quite as great a weight per acre as the common field 
corn, and the only difference which weighs against 
it for dried fodder, is that its sweet, gummy char- 
acter makes it somewhat difficult to cure. But 
with a little care and good management, there 
need be no difficulty. We have grown sweet corn 
for soiling and for winter feeding for some years, 
and consider it a most valuable crop; indeed, one 
that is indispensable to success in dairying of all 
kinds. By planting thesmall varieties in May, and 
in succession weekly for a month, there will be 
plenty of feeding in six or seven weeks after the 
planting, until later and larger kinds come in a 
month after, and the successive planting of these, 
fall in until frost comes. We have had fresh green 




















Camembert Cheese. 
o 

The great trouble with the cheese production of 
this country is the want of variety. The common 
forty or sixty pound cheeses are adapted only for 
retailing by the grocers. Many families desire to 
buy their cheese whole and insmall shapes. Differ- 
ent qualities too are desired, and variety greatly 
increases consumption. The French dairymen ex- 
cel in cheese-making and 
offer a great variety, from 
the small fromage maigres 
(poor cheeses), which are 
sold for one cent each, to 
the richly flavored cream 
cheeses ( fromages de Brie, 
etc.), which sell as luxuries 
at high prices. There are 
soft cheeses; hard cheeses; cheeses which are eaten 
fresh and those which go through complicated 
methods of ripening, and some of these are im- 
ported into this country and selt at fifty cents a 
pound. More than a hundred differént kinds of 
cheese may be found on sale in the Paris markets. 
Consequently atevery table, at every meal, cheese is 
served; it enters into the culinary processes for 
the purposes of flavoring other food, and the poor 
people who have no tables to eat from, go to the 
shops and buy their small ration of cheese, and eat 
it as they go to or return to work with the accom- 
panying portion of bread and an onion and a radish 
or two. If Americans were served half as well 
with varieties of cheese, our dairy products and 
profits would be greatly increased. One of the 
finest flavored and richest of the small French 
cheeses is the Camembert, first made bya dairyman 
named Payne] in 1791, It soon became popular, 





Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—CAMEMBERT CHEESE FACTORY. 


sweet corn up to the middle of November one year, 
before it was necessary to cut it for curing. Our 
method of curing is to strip off all the ears, and 
feed these separately; leave the stalks on the ground 
forty-eight hours, then bind them in sheaves of 
about twenty pounds (when dry), which is easily 
guessed after weighing out a few, and set these up 
in small stooks, protected as stooks of small grain 
are, or bound closely at the top to shed rain. They 
eure in this way very well, with twenty-five sheaves 
or five hundred pounds in each stook, and aftera 
month may be gathered into larger shocks, or small 
stacks, in two tiers with a cap, and having one 
hundred sheaves, or a ton in each. One sheaf 
makes, when cut, and mixed with the ground feed, 
an ample meal for four cows, oran abundant sup- 
ply for one day for one cow. By putting up the 
crop in this way, it is quite easy to measure out 
the fodder without waste or excess, and to feed 
regular!y as to quantity without special measuring, 
and by simply counting the sheaves. The use of 





and his family are to-day all engaged in making this 
same cheese along with several neighbors, the an- 
nual saies amounting to very near two million 
cheeses. Two quarts of milk is used to make a 
cheese, which weighs a little over three ounces 
when it is cured and ready forsale. The wholesale 
price is about one dollar and eighty cents per dozen, 
and they retail at twenty cents each. The method 
of manufacture is as follows: The milk drawn 
with extreme care to preserve perfect purity all 
through the feeding and care of the cows, is taken 
at once to the dairy, where it is set aside in jars for 
three hours. The thin cream, which has risen, is 
skimmed off and used for making an extremely 
delicately flavored butter, which sells by the con- 
fectioners in Paris at a high price. One hundred 
quarts of milk furnish only one pound of butter. 
The milk is then heated until a skim forms on the 
surface, and when this begins to shrink or 
‘“‘ crinkle,’’ the rennet is added to the milk at the 
rate of one spoonful to twenty quarts of milk. 


sweet corn fodder is extending rapidly in the large | After six hours the curd is dipped out of the jar, 


dairy districts, and especially in Iowa, which is now 





regarded as the leading dairy State in the Union. 


which is of glazed earthenware holding about three 
gallons, into small, tin molds, which are about fonr 
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and three-quarter inches (12 centimeters), in width 
and hight, open at both ends, and resting each on 
asinall mat of rushes sewed together (see fig. 1). 
This work is done in Mons. Paynel’s dairy, in 
a stone building, furnished as represented at figure 
2. In two days the curd becomes firm enough to 
be taken from the molds; no pressure is used. 
Then they are sprinkled with salt, and placed on 
the tables for three or four days. They are then 





Fig. 3.—pDRYING ROOM, 


carried in baskets upon tin gratings or frames 
which fit the baskets, to the drying room, where 
the frames with the cheeses on them are placed on 
the shelves (fig. 3). Here they are turned every 
two days for three weeks, and exposed to currents 
of air, which are made to flow in various directions 
by means of movable window frames, seen in the 
engraving. The cheeses are thus aired in turn, 
until all have been equally exposed to the currents. 
They are then removed to a second dry house 
(sechoir), where they are more exposed to the air, 
and in time begin to sweat and become moist. 
When this occurs, they are removed on trays to 
the finishing cellar (cave de perfection), (fig. 4)), 
which is furnished with shelves and glazed win- 
dows, the air being rigidly excluded. They remain 
here twenty to thirty days, and are turned every 
two days as before. After this they are finished, 
and appear as shown at 
figure 5, being then 
wrapped in paper and 
packed in baskets con- 
taining ninety cheeses, 
for shipment to market. 





Fig. 5. 
They are now about four inches in diameter, and 
one and one-fourth in hight. An unusually fine 
quality sells in Paris for twenty-five cents each. 
The largest consumption is in that city, which 
annually takes over a million of these cheeses. | 
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Sorghum as a Fodder Crop. 
aga 

The probability that sugar will be made from 
sorghum with profit in the near future, makes it 
desirable that it should be cultivated, ifonly for fod- 
der,until farmers become expert inits culture. Asa 
fodder crop, it is one of the best that can be grown. 
The excessive sweetness of the stalks make them 
palatable for cows, and experience has shown them 
to be highly productive of milk, The cropis grown 
as easily as corn, and when desired for soiling, the 
stalks may he cut when half grown, and left to 
sprout again fora second crop. The seed is quite 
small, and is best sown in rows, with a common 
hand-drill, such as is used for sowing mangels or 
beets, or other small seeds. The rows should be 
three feet apart, and the plants may stand—for fod- 
der—a foot or less apart in the rows. The cultiva- 
tion is precisely the same as for corn. A light, 
warm, sandy soil is preferable, and any artificial fer- 
tilizer suitable for corn is better than yard manure. 











Shearing Sheep on the Pacific Slope. 
CYRIL MARR. 
—<>__— 


Sheep husbandmen on the Pacific Slope almost 
invariably have two ranges, a summer and a winter 
range. The former is usually ir jhe mountain 
region, which in winter is continually covered with 
snow, but in the late spring and summer produces 
an abundance of excellent 
grass. The latter, invariably 
on the plains and in the val- 
leys, is sufficient for the fall 
and winter months. At the 
first approach of warm 
weather in the spring the 
season begins, and immediate- 
lyin its wake that of treat- 
ment for ‘‘scab.’? The cus- 
tom, prevalent kere a few 
years since, of each man 
having his own shearing 
ground, has for the greater 
part given way to @ more 
modern convenience. There 
is now usually one for each 
railroad shipping point, and 
to the nearest of these the 
sheep owner drives his sheep, 
where at a very slight in- 
crease of cost he muy have 
the advantage of every con- 
venience, and have his work 
done with more expedition. 
The owner of the ‘“shear- 
ing corrals” employs suffi- 
cient shearers (usually Mexicans or Chinamen), to 
shear a band a day—single bands averaging about 
three thousand each. The owner is charged so 
much per fleece, and the wool is put in the sack 
ready for the shipper. Immediately following the 
shearing is the work of ‘‘doctoring,’’ as the sheep- 
men say. Fortunately there is but one disease here 
of much magnitude with which to contend, viz: 
“seab;’’ in fact almost all other minor diseases 
are entirely ignored. Thetreatment adopted varies 
little throughout the Coast, a number of remedies 
being used, alJ of about equal value, but each 
having its votaries. In some instances corrosive 
sublimate is used, which often effects the desired 
end, but the danger (to man), connected with its 











ment of disease, taking each individual sheep, 
placing him in a rack and thereby insuring direct 
application of the remedy; this, of course, could 
not be done with the millions of head that must 
be treated each year. The general form of corrals, 
etc., for dipping is very simple. Shearing corrals 
always adjoin them, or are situated near by. The 
newly shorn sheep, in bands of convenient size, 
are driven into the one corral or small yard. A 
line of fence called a wing runs obliquely to the 
gate, and assists in that operation. They are then 
driven into an adjoining corral, and from this are 
forced successively into smaller -pens, convenient 
to the dipping vat. Here two men are usually 
stationed, each of whom seizes a sheep and plunges 
it headlong into the vat, which contains the solu- 
tion used. A man is stationed alongside, and in 
the event of any sheep not being entirely covered 
with the medicine, he ‘‘ducks” it by means of a 
pole with a crook, bent downwards, placing. it 
upon the neck and plunging the sheep under. At 
the end of the vat is an inclined platform upon 
which the sheep climb, and the drippings run back 
into the vat. Additions to the medicine in the vat 
are continually made from a tank near by, while 
the liquid is kept hot by a furnace. After this the 
sheep are taken to the mountain range, not to be 
returned until about the first of September for the 
fall shearing and the necessary treatment prepara- 
tory to the winter’s ranging. Sheep here, upon the 
Pacific Coast, suffer more from “‘ scab” during the 
cold winter mouths, but the spring “‘ clip” is con- 
sidered most valuable on account of the comparative 
absence from the fleece of oil, dust, burs, and the 
like, which invariably accompany the autumn clip. 
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Broom Corn. 
cig 

From some accidental reason, broom-corn has 
advanced considerably in price and continues steady 
at the advance. At the present value of ten cents 
per pound, in Chicago, for green hurl, and with a 
possible yield of twelve huudred pounds per acre, 
the crop pays well for good cultivation and care, 
But it is not advisable that any farmer, induced by 
the present mild boom in this product, should at- 
tempt to go into its culture on a large scale. It is 
quite probable that the next crop will be in excess 
of the demand for it, just as is the case with hops 
and other special products for which the demand is 














Fig. 4.—FINISHING CELLAR. 


use, is a point which should not be overlooked. 
In other cases, a very strong decoction of tobacco 
is used, and often with good result. In still others, 
a heated solution of lime and sulphur is preferred, 
in fact is adopted by probably the greater number 
of sheep-men. Any number of remedies of more 
or less value are frequently tried, there being many 
patent preparations in the market, each claiming 
excellence. A few breeders of blooded sheep are 
often at considerabJe trouble and work in the treat- 





limited, and which fluctuate greatly in value and 
at times enormously. The general rule with this 
class of products is, that when everybody has some 
to sell, the price is low, and when the price is high, 
there is none to sell. If any farmer wishes to grow 
broom-corn, he may reasonably and safely grow a 
moderate quantity every year; for-by so doing, he 
will become an expert in its culture and prepara- 
tion for market, and get the bighest price for his 
crop, and in average years will be well repaid. 
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Open Ditches in the Wet Ground. 


_ In making open ditches for draining swamps, or 
_for cranberry bogs, it is well to make them wide 
enough to serve as obstacles to the passage of 
eattle. As an additional barrier, throw up the peat 
and sods dug out, to a bank, as shown in the illus- 





DsTCHES AND FENCE IN WET GROUND. 


tration. A few fence posts driven in along the 
line of the bank before the work is begun, will serve 
to mark out the place forthe bank and the ditches. 
Two fence wires strung along, will then form a 
secure barrier against animals. A road is often 
made through a swamp meadow: between two 
ditches, by means of the soil thrown out. Swamp 
meadows thus drained, often become excellent 
mowing lands and pastures, seeded with red-top, 
timothy, fowl-meadow and orchard grass mixed. 
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“Shut the Door.” 
cecilia 

The request to ‘‘keep the door closed,’’ would 
be quite unnecessary were a door provided with a 
self-shutting arrangement like one, an illustration 
of which is sent us by Geo. M. B. Visser, of Cook 
Co., Ill. He applies it to screens and light doors, 
like those of a poultry house. One side of a hinge, 
screwed on the side to which the door opens, 
is lengthened out by attaching a piece of wood, as 
seen in the illustration. Atthe end of this a com- 
mon furniture caster is made fast, while at a point 
near the door-post, a cord is attached, passing 


. through the partition overa small pulley, and to 


this a sufficient weight is attached to close the 
door, Some very good people are naturally con- 











SELF-SHUTTING DOOR, 


stituted so that they find it very hard to shut 
doors; such contrivances leave them free to their 
natural propensities. 





Egg Production in Nevada. 
CHAS. GREEN, NEVADA. 
— 

On February ist, 1885, I commenced to keep a 
record of my poultry. I had then seventy-two hens, 
and the number of eggs produced by them during 
the year ending February, 1886, is as follows : 











February, 72 dozen and 2{ August, 72 dozen and 6 

March, 00 “3 6 | September, 58 - 8 

ig 95 ee 9 | October, 55 . 6 
y, 84 _ 3| November, 53 10 

June, — %8 Ag 9} December, 0 

duly, 74 - 3] January, 105 “5 10 
Be aals ca cipbbe sen sc ve veces. 922 dozen. 


This makes a total of 11,064 eggs, or an average 
of about 150 eges to the hen. The hens are of no 
particular breed, but arc good grades bred from 
thoroughbred Black Spanish and White Leghorn 
cocks to common hens. They were well fed, prin- 
cipally on whole wheat, plenty of milk, and had 
plenty of gravel, and plenty of running water, no 








of the pullets commenced to lay October Ist. We 
have one hundred and six hens on hand at this 
date, thirty-six of which are pullets of last year’s 
raising. We don’t sell any chickens, and eat all the 
cockerels. Sold 644 dozén of eggs at an aggregate 
of $231,mostly averaging three dozen for one dollar. 
No fancy houses nor fancy laying boxes. The eggs 
were gathered every day, and no nest eggs left. I 
think there is no food for eggs like whole wheat. 





Catch for a Gate. 
pales 

Asimple catch for a gate, may easily be made 
from a piece of seasoned hickory, or other elastic 
wood, cut in the shape asshown at a in the illustra- 
tion. This is fastened strongly to the side of the gate, 
with the pin c, working through the top loosely, 
so that it will play easily. The catch 0, is fastened 
to the wall or post, as the case may be. The oper- 
ation will be easily understood from the illustra- 
tion, and it will be found a serviceable, sure and 








SIMPLE GATE CATCH. 


durable contrivance. The gate can not be swung 
to without catching, and it may swing both ways. 


ro or 
A Filtering Cistern. 

Complaints are frequent of the impure water of 
cisterns. This is inevitable under the careless 
management of these useful additions to the water 
supply, and is a fruitful source of what are called 
‘‘ malarial diseases.”” A roof gathers a large quan- 
tity of impure matter, dead insects, droppings of 
birds, dust, dead leaves, pollen from trees, etc., 
etc., all of which are washed into the cistern, unless 
some means are provided to prevent it. Even then 
the water should be filtered before it is used for 
culinary purposes. One way of preventing foul 
matter from entering the cistern, is to have the 
leader movable, and swing from a waste pipe to 
the cistern pipe, shown on the left side of the en- 
graving. In dry weather the pipe is turned over 
the waste, and after therain has fallen for a suf- 
ficient time to wash off the roofs and gutters, it is 
turned into the cistern pipe. The cistern is pro- 
vided with a soft brick wall laid in cement, through 
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A COMPLETE CISTERN. 


which the water filters, coming out by the pump 
perfectly pure, and free from unpleasant odors. 





A Good Plant Protector. 
a eee 
Take four strips, one-half inch thick and one 
inch wide, and twelve inches long; bore a hole in 
one end of these, through which pass a wire, the 





PLANT PROTECTOR. 


ends of which are ‘twisted together, but not so 
tightly as to prevent the opposite ends- of the 
pieces from being spread apart from eight inches 
to a foot, making a tent-shaped frame. Cheap 
muslin is then tacked on the frame, of course, 
spreading the pieces before doing so. The muslin 
should be brought down to within about two 
inches of the ends of the sticks, so as to allow 
them to be run into the ground that distance 
when in use. When not in use, the protectors 
can be closed up and take but little room, and if 
properly cared for they will last several seasons. 
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How to Repair a Grindstone. 
_— 

Usually a grindstone is worn out of level, and 
very irregularly. This is scarcely to be avoided 
when such a large variety of tools, such as scythes, 
mower sections, axes, hoes, and many other tools 
are ground, After ordinary use, those who are not 
careful to preserve the stone true, with smooth, 
and slightly rounded face, the stone appears as at 
a, in the engraving. It is then beyond the power 
of the owner to repair the damage, unless he is an 
expert mechanic, when he takes a piece of old 
stove-plate, and grinds the stone down to aslightly 
rounded or beveled face, like that shown at 0, 
The best way to do this is, to take a spade ora 
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a bud 


DAMAGED AND REPAIRED GRINDSTONE, 


shovel, and turning it back upwards, to grind it 
sharp, against the turning of the stone. This will 
bring the stone into the right shape, and in sharp- 
ening the spade, Go a useful job at the same time. 


—_———_—_o——_______ 


SawpustT FoR LitTerR.—In the absence of straw 
upon dairy farms, te’ question of litter for the 
cows becomes a serious one. Something is re- 
quired to absorb the liquids and cover the drop- 
pings for the sake of cleanliness. Dry swamp 
muck is probably the best in every resy ect, but 
every one has not a supply of this valuable 
material. Sawdust comes next, and is unobjec- 
tionable in most respects, that from hard wood 
being, we think, from some years experience with 
it, is free from all objection. But pine sawdust is 
not at all desirable. It has a strong resinous odor, 
and when mixed with the manure, causes it to heat 


| and tire-fang, and gives great trouble to prevent it. 


It contains scarcely any fertilizing properties, and 
decays very slowly. Hard wood sawdust on the 
other hand decays rapidly, and is far richer in pot- 
ash than pine; it is also free from all injurious 
odor. When sawdust is mixed with cow manure, it 
improves the texture of it, and causes it to spread 
easily on the land. Where it can be obtained, it 
makes much the best substitute for straw as litter. 
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The Striegeien or thang Thorn. 
> 
We have frequently advocated the planting of 
those shrubs which, besides their other attractive 
qualities, produce fruit, which is showy in winter. 
In a selection of shrubs of this kind, we should not 
omit the Pyracanth Thorn (Crategus Pyracantha), 
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EVERGREEN OR FIERY THORN. 


ealled also, the Evergreen and Fiery Thorn, and in 
France, the ‘‘ Burning Bush ”’ (Buisson ardent). This 
thorn is a native of the south of Europe; it grows 
from four to six feet high. As becomes a thorn it 
is very thorny, its spines being numerous and sharp; 
it branches abundantly, forming a very dense bush. 
Its small leaves, though they turn brown in winter, 
do not drop, and allow the shrub to be classed as an 
evergreen. Its flowers, which appear in May, are 
white or pinkish, and are succeeded by large clus- 
ters of showy berries. These in the typical form 
are bright orange-scarlet. There is a variety with 
yellow berries, and another with pure white fruit. 
These clusters of fruit are very numerous and per- 
sistent, and a clump of this thorn and its varieties 
would of themselves make a fine show. It is often 
the case with plants that a sport or variety is more 
hardy than the typical form. We are informed 
upon excellent authority that such is the case with 
this thorn, and that the white-fruited variety is 
more hardy than the normal, red-fruited plant. 
This appears to be an excellent shrub for a low 
hedge. In planting shrubs for the ornamental 
character of their fruit, we incidentally provide 
food for the birds which often starve in winter. 
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Lettuce.—The Best Varieties. 


E. 8. GOFF. 
— 

There is a marked difference in character of 
the many varieties of lettuce. Some are early, 
others are late; some stand drought well, others 
do not; some head like little cabbages, while 
others form only an irregular bunch of leaves ; 
some form rather coarse, homely looking plants, 








Fig. 1.—TENNIS BALL LETTUCE. 


while others are highly ornamental; and some 
soou become bitter, while others continue sweet 
until the flower stalks starts. I will name a few 
sorts that seem to possess specially valuable quali- 
ties, though as there are so many different char- 
acters to be considered, of course one variety can- 
not be expected to surpass in everything. 

Perhaps the most hardy variety is the Hammer- 
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smith, called also, Hardy Hammersmith, Hammer- 
smith Hardy Green, Hardy Green, Hardy Green 
Winter, Green Winter Cabbage, etc. The seeds of 


this are often sown in the open ground in Septem-: 


ber, and the young plants wintered over, with light 
covering, to be used as cut lettuce very early the 
following spring. For forcing, I know of nothing 
better than the White-seeded Tennis Ball, known 
also as Boston Market, White Forcing Head, White 


Gotte, White Tennis Ball, etc. The Red Edged. 


Victoria, which has sometimes been sold as Boston 
Market, Tennis Ball, Ward’s Improved White Ten- 
nis Ball. It is also one of the best lettuces for 
forcing. The names of it have been confounded 
with those of Tennis Ball White Seed, but the 
variety is entirely distinct. For an early out-door 
lettuce, the well-known Early Simpson is one of 
the very best. It has also been called Curled 
Simpson, Early Curled Simpson, Munson’s Per- 
fection, Perpetual, New Perpetual, Nellis’ Per- 
petual, Simpson’s Early Curled, Simpson’s Silesia, 
ete. The Prize Head, called also Early Prize Head, 
American Curled, American Gathering, New Amer- 
ican Gathering, etc., is little if at all inferior to the 
last named. For a summer heading lettuce, the 
Deacon has done best with me. I have not found 
this rather recent variety offered under any other 
name. The White Chavigné, is but slightly in- 
ferior to the last named. As an ornamental lettuce 
the Pelletier, Green Fringed, or California Curled, 
Golden Spotted and Red Besson, or Marvel, are 





Fig. 2.—RED-EDGED VICTORIA LETTUCE. 


perhaps the most attractive. The last two are also 
excellent as late summer lettuces for the table. 





Early Peas—How to Grow them. 


The first dish of the season of any given vegeta- 
ble generally tastes the best, and with many, an 
additional relish is given it if we can secure this a 
little earlier than our neighbors. The first dish of 
green peas is especially welcome as one of the Jux- 
uries of the season. 

There is not much that is new to be said as to 
how to get peas earliest. I know of no royal road. 
We can only plant, and cultivate and wait. By 
assisting nature at the start though, we can some- 
times hurry her up a little. I have found two ways 
of doing this. One is to ridge the ground in the 
fall, before it freezes, to make it dry off earlier in 
the spring, and the other is to start the seeds before 
the ground is dry enough to be worked. The first 
needs no further explanation. For the second I 
place my seed peas in moist sand, about the last 
week in March, and set the box containing the sand 
in a warm place, until the peas have formed sprouts 
about half an inch long. Then, if the soil in the 
garden is not yet sufficiently dry for plantiag, I 
set the box in the cellar, covering it with a board if 
mice are troublesome, and leave it there until we 
can plant. I have left the sprouted seed in this con- 
dition for a fortnight without any apparent harm 
resulting. When the ground is dry enough to plant, 
I pick the peas carefully out of the sand, place them 
in the drill about two inchs apart, and cover lightly 
with fine soil. 1 have gained as much as eight days 
in earliness by thus starting the seed beforehand, 
though the difference is usually not so much. 





The earliness may also be increased some by 
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planting in a sheltered location, particularly if it is 
one that receives reflected heat from the sun, as the 
south side of a building or high, tight board fence. 

Very much, also, depends upon securing'the ear- 
liest variety, though just which one this is, is per- 
haps still a mooted question. There are three rather 
distinct varieties of the extra early peas, and these 





Fig. 3.—EARLY SIMPSON LETTUOB. 


are about on a par as to earliness. Their names are 
‘* Earliest of All,’ “‘ Express,” and ‘‘ Philadelphia.” 
The latter, which is perhaps: most productive of the 
three, is sold under about as many names as it bears 
peas on a plant. Almost all of the so-called “‘ First 
and Best,’’ “Extra Early,” ‘‘ First of All,” etc., 
peas, with the name of some seedsman before them, 
are this variety. It does not seem to be abashed at 
all by its numerous names, however, but continues 
to try with all its might to give us our first dish of 
peas in the shortest possible time. I may add that 
I have found that the first of the three varieties 
named to be the least productive. All of them do 
rather better if bushed, though they will do faiily 
well without it. The ‘‘ American Wonder”’ is at 
present considered the earliest wrinkled pea, but 
this is a few days later. It is so dwarf that it re- 
quires no bushing, and is equal to the very best. 


The Chrysanthemum in Japan. 


The Chrysanthemum, being the emblem of the 
army of the Mikado, is highly esteemed by the Jap- 
anese.. Our correspondent, Mr. Kizo Tamari, who 
is now studying agriculture in the United States, 
sends us some items drawn from recent informa- 
tion he has received from home, At the time of 
flowering, the Japanese florists make public ex-~- 
hibitions in their own gardens, where, besides the 
regularly trained plants, they show the Chrysan- 
themum made up in various. styles of floral decor- 
ation. These designs present images of some old 
story, etc., and are usually made up of small and 
inferior varieties. The florists show their greatest 
skill in their regularly trained plants. The people 
are now allowed to enjoy their favorite flower at 
Aoyama Castle, of which exhibition recent corre- 
spondence gives the minute particulars. The 
names of a few of the superior varieties are as fol- 





Fig. 4.—PELLETIER LETTUCE, 


lows, with the number of flowers on each plant : 


Nataneno Bete, number of flow Ser tes 362 
Takunieng © Sth Sen we. 5 eee 307 
Kuruama K: =f shi ‘* rs oe anes 241 
Sanono Watari = ¥ ee singe Maw oe 2438 


A florist at Asakusa” made an extraordinary 
display this year. He exhibited a single plant, 
ten feet in diameter, which had over five hun- 
dred flowers, each about one foot in diameter! 
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The Petunias as Bedding Plants, 


Among the annuals suited for bedding, as the 
growing of flowers in masses is called, the Petunia 
is one of the most 
valuable. There are 
numerous varieties 
of Petunias, some of 
which are _ better 
suited for bedding 
than others. 
speak of Petunias as 
annuals, but that is 
only in a garden 
sense. They are real- 
ly perennials, with 
shrubby stems, but 
as they bloom very 
early from the seed, 
they are treated in 
cultivation exactly 
as if they were an- 
nuals. The Petunia 
is an_ interesting 
plant, as its improve- 
ment from the wild 
state Las taken place 
within recent years, 
and within the ob- 
servation of many of our readers. The Petunia is a 
native of South America, and gets its name from 
Petun, an aboriginal name for tobacco, to which the 
plant is closely related. The Petunia first intro- 
duced in 1823, was the white-flowered (P. nyctagini- 
flora), with more or less erect stems, which with 
the leaves, are covered with minute, viscid hairs, 
which make the plant unpleasant to handle. The 
white flowers have a long tube, and have the gen- 
eral appearance shown in figure 1. In the year 
1831, another species, P. violacea, also from South 
America, was introduced. This (fig. 2), has slender 
stems, and a more prostrate habit than the other, 
and its purplish, or rose-colored flowers, have a 
shorter and broader tube. It is from these two spe- 
cies that all the wonderful variety of Petunias have 
been produced. Weare told by M. Naudin, who 
has experimented extensively in hybridizing these 
plants, that the first generation of hybrids are all 





Fig. 1. 
PETUNIA NYCTAGINIFLORA. 





Fig. 2.—PETUNIA VIOLACEA, 


alike; in the second, they vary in the most remark- 
able manner ; some revert to the white, and some 
to the purple colors, but a large share show all 
sorts of intermediate shades. When these varieties 
are fertilized by each other, a third generation, 
still more variously colored, is produced, and by 
continuing this crossing, extreme varieties are the 
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Fig. 3.—PLANT OF PETUNIA ‘‘ CARMEN SYLVA.” 





result, among them double flowers, some of which 
are absurd monstrosities. Asa rule, the seeds of 
those kinds that have varied far from the originals, 
do not produce plants bearing flowers like their 
own, but still other varieties, and if it is desired to 





We- 





preserve any particular form, it must be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which may be done very readily. 
Some few varieties have been established that come 
true from seed; one of the best of these is the 
“Countess of Ellesmere,’ which is very fine for 
bedding. Its flowers are not large, but very bril- 
liant, being of a rosy carmine, with a clear white 
throat. The plant has an excellent habit, and isa 
profuse and continuous bloomer. The flowers 
have more substance than most other varieties, and 
are not so likely to be injured by wind and rain. 
There has appeared in Europe this year, a new sub- 
variety or strain of this, with dark crimson flowers, 
called *‘ Carmen Sylva.” Figure 8 gives the habit 
of the plant, and figure 4a single flower. As this 
differs from the ‘‘ Countess of Ellesmere ”’ only in 
the color of its flowers, these engravings will give 
a good idea of that variety. Among the novelties 
of the present year, isa Petunia which, to judge 
from the engraving (fig. 5), looks as if it would 
mike a good bedder. It has been given the high- 
sounding name of P. inimitabilis nana compacta. 
————j — -—e 
The Front Yard. 
> 

Those whose grounds are limited to the front 

yard of a village lot, have even in this restricted 





Fig. 4.:—FLOWER OF PETUNIA ‘“‘CARMEN SYLVA.” 


area, room for the display of taste and skill in its 
treatment. The walk from the street to the house 
should be so placed as to leave as large a grass 
plot, or lawn, as possible, and a bed in the centre 
of this should form the main feature of the decora- 
tion. In Europe much care is often given to a 
single bed of this kind. The bed is edged with 
ornamental tiles made for this purpose. The plants 
used in the bed are all in pots, and the tiles are high 
enough to hide these. A small greenhouse in the 
back yard keeps up a reserve supply of plants, and 
when those in the bed are no longer at their best, 
they are replaced by fresh ones from the rear. Those 
who wish to make the most of their front yards, 
can take a hint from this Europezn method, and 
prepare to decorate them for winter as well as 
summer. The central bed on the lawn should have 
an edging of some kind, some of the low growing 
evergreens make excellent edgings. Some of the 
dwarf Arbor Vites, Retinisporas, or even Hemlock 
may be planted as a permanent edging to the bed. 
When the plants become well established, the 
edging may be kept by trimming at any desired 
hight. The bed should be planted in summer ac- 
cording to the owner’s taste, either with plants 
showy for their flowers, like geraniums, or having 
beautifully colored foliage, such as the varieties of 
Coleus. If preferred, the bed may be planted for 
sub-tropical effect with Cannas, Gladioluses, etc. 
In our winters, especially near the coast, the 
ground is bare of snow for weeks ata time, and 
such a bed, which the owner passes at least twice 
daily, should present an attractive appearance. By 
having ready a sufficient number of evergreens in 
pots, acharming group may be formed in the bed 
after its summer beauty is over, and this can hold 
the place until the ground has become warm 
enough to receive the summer decoration. We 
call attention to this now, as it is one of the things 
that must be prepared for. If evergreens in pots 
are to be used next fall, they must be potted this 
spring, and whatever is to be used, pots, boxes, or 
tubs, must be ready beforehand. In selecting the 
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evergreens, the catalogues of a first-class nursery 
will bea great help. Evergreens of a pyramidal 
shape, like Arbor-vitz and Spruces, will be needed 





Fig. 5.—-PETUNIA INIMITABILIS NANA COMPACTA, 


for the center of the bed, while those of a rounded 
form should be placed near the margin. Some of 
the variegated Retinisporas, especially that known 
in the catalogues as Relinispora pluinosa aurea, are 
very effective. One to whom the expense is imma- 
terial will find no difficulty in making a charming 
selection. Those who must work economically, 
can procure young Hemlocks, Arbor-vites, Spruces 
and Cedars from the woods and potthem. This 
should be doue at the time when growth is starting 
in spring. Keep them partially shaded in summer, 
and cover the soil and pots with a heavy mulch. 


— ~—e—___ 
The Japan Quince (Pyrus Japonica), 
<—> 


As an ornamental shrub, the Japan quince pos- 
sesses almost every clement of popularity. It was 
introduced into cultivation early in the present’ 
century, and though by no means very rare, yet 
is not so generally cultivated as a shrub having 
so many good qualities deserves to be. It will grow 
in almost any soil; if left to itself it forms a dense 
spiny bush, but it may be clipped oz trained into 
any desired form. The leaves are of a dark shining 
green, and though not evergreen, they remain until 
late in autumn. It is one of the earliest shrubs 
to bloom in spring; its flowers are of the most in- 
tense scarlet, a color not common in the flowers of 
early spring. There are a number of varieties with 
white, rose-colored, salmon-colored and crimson 
flowers. These, while well enough in a larse col- 
lection, are far inferior in brilliancy to the original. 
Figure 1 gives the form of the ‘eaves and flowers, 





Fig. 1.—sAPAN QUINCE, 
PLANT. 


Fig. 2.—JAPAN QUINCE, 
FLOWER AND FRUIT. 
and figure 2 a single flower and fruit. This is two 
to three inches in diameter, is hard and woody, and 
is powerfully fragrant. We have a bush that is 
loaded with fruit each year, while others near by 
and planted at the same time, have not borne at all. 
This quince makes un excellent hedge, which is 
not only highly ornamental, but its abundant thorns 
make it a very effective barrier. Those who 
have seen the fine specimen hedges of the late Wm. 
Reid, at Newark, N. J., will recollect the beautiful 
hedge of Japan quince. The plant is most easily pro 
pagated from cuttings made of pieces of the roots, 
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The Hybrid Abutilons, 


The florists tell us that they have a great deal of 
difficulty in satisfying those customers who, know- 
ing nothing at all about plants, expect too much. 
A plant, to meet their views, should bloom all the 
time, winter as well as summer, should be double, 
should be fragrant—in short, should combine in 
one plant, all the good qualities of all other plants. 
After all the other questions about the plant have 
been answered, the final one is: ‘‘ Does it slip 
easy?’ which isa way of asking, ‘‘does it grow 
readily from cuttings ?’’—for ama- 
teurs of this class have an eye to the 
future. We have often thought that 
the ‘‘Snow-ball Abutilon,’? Boule de 
Niege, combined in itsei? nore uf the 
qualities which make a plant popular, ‘ 
than any other within our knowl- © 
edge, though it may not meet every “& 
demand of the florists’ exacting cus- 
tomers. Some of the green-house 
Abutilons are hybrids, the parentage 
of which is not known with certainty, 
as is the case with the Boule de Niege. 
This plant grows to the hight of six 
feet or more, has_ long-petioled, 
heart-shaped leaves, and flowers of 
the shape of those in the engraving, 
of the purest white. It is a most 
persistent bloomer, being one of the 
few plants that will bloom all sum- 
mer out of doors, and all winter in 
the house. It will begin to flower 
from the cutting as soon as that has 
fairly formed roots, and ever after 
will rarely be without more or less of 
its gracefuily hanging ‘‘snow-balls.” 
It grows with the greatest ease from 
cuttings, and is readily trained into 
any desired form. Trained to a single 
stem with a spreading head, it makes 
an excellent plant for the lawn. In 
the greenhouse it may be trained to 
a pillar, or along the rafters, where 
its pendent flowers are very effective. 
There are other varieties closely re- 
lated to the Boule de Niege, with 
flowers of yellow, orange rose, and 
other colors. A very valuable Abuti- 
lon is 4. Thompsoni, with large, lobed, 
very dark-green leaves, which cre 
conspicuously blotched with yellow. 
The pendent flowers are yellow, vein- 
ed with crimson. On account of 
the shape of its leaves, this is often 
called ‘‘ Flowering Maple.” This, 
with the others here named, are capital plants, 
whether for the lawn, or for the window garden. 
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Have a Garden. 
<> 

Many farmers neglect their gardens, and say, in 
excuse, that they are ‘“‘more bother than they are 
worth.” This is not true of a garden properly cared 
for. A good one—and poor ones are not worth the 
namo of gardcus—will produce enough to keep an 
ordinary family in vegetables the greater part of 
the year. Nowhere else does a farmer realize as 
much for the amount of labor expended. Farmers, 
as a general thing, consider it “ puttering”’ work 
to get the beds ready for seed; and keeping them 
clean is more of a task to them than going through 
the corn-field with the cultivator ; and because the 
work is neglected, and therefore little is raised, 
they vote the garden a failure. To understand just 
what the capabilities of a garden are, they must 
give it the same attention that they give to the 
farm, that is—the attention it needs to develope 
thoroughly whatever vegetables they attempt to 
growinit. If the garden is given this attention, 
they will be surprised to see what an amount it 
will furnish toward supplying the family food for 
the year, and one year’s trial will convince them that 
they have neglected the best part of their farm, 

Every farmer’s wife appreciates the value of a 
food supply of vegetables for the winter, for it en- 
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ables her to so vary the bill of fare that there need 
be no Gaily repetition of food. Not only are the 
pleasures of the tabie increased by the variety of- 
fered, but the health of the family is improved. The 
farmer’s food, as a general thing, is too much alike, 
day after day, to be as pleasant or as healthful as 
it ought to be. ~ egetables, especially during the 
winter season, are often greater luxuries to the 
farmer than they are to the dwellers in towns. This 
ought not to be so, and in neglecting their gardens 
farmers neglect the part of their farm that pays them 
best. The work in the garden need not be “ put- 


GROUP OF HYBRID ABUTILONS, 


tering ” if it is done systematically. Do not make 
little, old-fashioned beds which cannot be kept 
clean by the use of a cultivator, but plant in rows 
among which if will be easy to work with the cul- 
tivator or the hoe. By doing this there will be but 
little hand-weeding necessary. A few hours work, 
each week, will keep the crops clean, and the 
ground mellow. A farmer cannot afford to deny 
himself and his family the luxuries of a garden. 


—_— or 
Ture Eneiisn Sparrow.—The sparrow is a de- 


termined little pest. It has a fashion of sharing, 
uninvited, with the chickns in their food, and ap- 


| propriating the lion’s share of it, driving off the 


young chicks, and preventing them from feeding. 
An effective method of getting rid of these costly 
guests is to steep wheat in a solution of sugar of 
lead, and put it in boxes upon the top of high 
poles, where the fowls cannot reach it. The 
damage done by these pests to grain crops, in- 
cluding corn, both sweet corn grown for market 
and field corn, has become so serious, as to call for 
some effective means of repression. and one must 
not be nice about the means employed. The only 
good thing about these birds is that they are said 
to be excellent eating, and to make good pies. 
Cats, as a general thing, are anuisance in the gar- 
den, as they drive off useful native birds ; but if 
they could be taught to discriminate, and keep the 
sparrows iu subjection, they might be tolerated. 
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How to Trim or Prune. 
JOSIAH HOOPES, 
- >. - 

It is impossible to adopt any strict rule for guid- 
ance in trimming one’s trees properly. The knife 
must be directed by a knowledge of ths habits and 
requirements of the individual tree in hand. 

When a tree is young, a straight leading shoot 
should always be encouraged, which in the major- 
ity of cases, will prevent storms from splitting the 
tree. The pruning of side branches at the com- 
mencement, must be so managed that 
little will be needed when the tree 
becomes old. This may in a measure 
be accomplished by never permit- 
ting the shoots to grow too closely 
together, nor to overlap. Invariably 
thin out a crowded head each year, 
so that in time the main branches 
may be evenly disposed, and suffici- 
ently far apart to admit light and air. 

Opinion as regards high or low 
heads is contradictory, but the weight 
of evidence is in favor of those who 
prefer a somewhat low head. After 
the trees have arrived at bearing 
age, we ought to be satisfied with the 
crop of fruit, without desiring to 
turn our orchards into pasture lots 
for the benefit of our stock, unless 
it be solely for the smaller animals. 

Stock-raising and fruit-culture are 
antagonistic on general principles, 
and more especially asthe former’s 
system of pruning is not laid downin 
the books, and cannot be recommend- 
ed by any neat, pains-taking orchard- 
ist. Ordinarily, close pruning in 
spring incites a stronger growth at 
once; but cutting in midsummer will 
often produce the contrary effect. 
Pruners ‘with a knowledge of this 
theory, or rather fact, pay special at- 
tention to the season as a means of 
obtaining some desired object. We 
cannot, as a rule, have a strong 
growth of wood and full crop of fruit 
at the same time—one must. be at the 
expense of the other. A very strong- 
growing tree may receive a partial 
check by summer-pruning, and thus 
be induced to form fruit-buds for the 
succeeding season's yield. Whenever 
it becomes necessary to cut away a 
large limb, it is advisable to allow a 
few inches of the stump toremain on 
forayear, at the expiration of which time it may be 
cut off smoothly and evenly to the main body. This 
generally obviates danger from decaying wood. As 
a still further precauticn from injury, all air should 
be excluded by the application of a solution of 
shellac in alcohol, over the entire cut surface. Un- 
der such a coating, the new bark quickly forms, 
and in a short time covers the wound. Always bear 
in mind that a sharp blade will leave a smooth 
surface to the wound, and a dull edge rough- 
ens the wood-fibre and induces premature decay. 

Systematic pruning has few followers in this 
country. The necessity for the expensive methods 
employed abroad in training fruit-trees, is not rec- 
ognized with us, owing to our dry, warm atmos- 
phere. But occasionally we hear of persons pruning 
their apple and pear orchards according to an estab- 
lished rule, one of which may be described as 
follows. Commencing with a two or three year old 
tree, the body is trimmed to the requisite height, 
when three branches are allowed to start out from 
as nearly the same height as possible, and forming 
equal angles. From eighteen to twenty-four inches 
higher up, a similar whorl is located, which system 
is carried out so long as the tree increases in height. 
The disposition of the secondary branches is not 
very particular, so that an open head is formed. 

Orchards commenced under this system of train- 
ing twenty years ago, have now the trees per- 
fect in outline; but after all, it is questionable 
whether so much care and labor pays in the end, 
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A Satin and Lace Tidy. 


Tidies are regarded as nuisances by most gentle- 


men; nevertheless, a large chair without one pre- 
sents a naked appearance, which none will notice 
sooner than those who profess to despise tidies of 
all kinds. Tidies should always be securely fas- 





A PRETTY AND EASILY MADE TIDY. 


tened to the chair,so as not to be carried off on 
the backs of callers. A pretty and easily made tidy 
is here illustrated. It is made of light blue satin 
and white lace. <A piece of satin, and one of sateen 
or silesia, of the same color, eight inches square, 
are cut in two diagonally, the satin pieces are lined 
with silesia by turning in the edges and over-cast- 
ing them together. These two pieces are joined 
with insertion, or two pieces of lace caught together 
on the points, to form an insertion. If made of 
lace, it can be sewed underneath the satin to make 
it the required width—three and a half inches. The 
tidy has iace-all around the border, two and a half, 
or threc inches wide. If the material to make the 
tidy is to be purchased, there will be needed: a 
quarter of a yard of satin, a half a yard of insertion, 
or three-quarters of a yard of lace, and a yard and 
a quarter to go around the edges. The torchon 
lace is the prettiest—antique is more desirable. A 
few sprays of flowers painted on the satin will en- 
hance its beauty, but these are not essential. 





An Afghan for the Baby. 


The handsomest Afghan fora baby’s carriage 
that bas come to our notice, is made of light-pink 
eider-down flanvel. It was two thirds covered with 
cream white lace. The edges of the lace, that is, 
the embroidered edges, were placed toward the 
center, leaving a space there to be embroidered. 
The lace was caught down on the flannel, with silks 
of shades of pink and olive-green, the most promi- 
nent parts of the lace being worked over with the 
silks, giving it a most beautiful effect. A spray of 





AFGHAN FOR A BABY CARRIAGE. 


blossoms was embroidered in the space in the mid- 
dle. The fringe on the ends was made of pink 
worsted tied in. Such flannel as that of which this 
was made, can be purchased for one dollar and 


ayard for one kien, ‘The feos of the width ‘reel, 
can be bought for fifty cents a yard. It isnot such 
an expensive affair as one might suppose it to be. 





A Cover for a Ball of Twine. 


How much can be accomplished at odd moments, 
if one feels so inclined. To have several kinds of 
fancy work commenced is a good plan, and keep 
them in a bay where they can be had at a moment’s 
notice. There is some work that demands all one’s 
attention, but many others that can be done while 
chatting with a friend. A great many young ladies 
who have adopted this plan, find it adds much to 
the pleasure of entertaining ‘heir young gentlemen 
friends, and sets all more at ease. It has a cosy, 
home-like look, and we doubt if their friends think 
any the less of them fortheir industry. At this 
time of year, there is a demand for useful little ar- 
ticles in preparation for the fairs, which are so pop- 
ular, and of which there are so many about straw- 
berry time. The crocheted cover for a ball of 
twine is the work of only an hour or 60, and is very 
pretty and salable on such occasions. At first, 
crochet achain of five stitches, then widen to fit 
the ball; when the largest part of it is reached, 
crochet it of that width, until there is enough to 
cover the ball. Draw the twine from the center of 
the ball through the hole in the bottom, run a string 
through the top of the cover, and draw it together; 
tie it in a bow-knot, so that a new ball can be 
slipped in when needed. A bow of ribbon is tacked 
over this, with a long loop to hang it up by. A 
pair of small scissors attached to another piece of 
ribbon, will be found very useful. The cover can 
be made of silk or worsted. At the fair we have 








CROCHETED COVER FOR A BALL OF TWINE, 


seen them sell at one dollar each, with the small 
scissors, which are worth a quarter of a dollar. 

peepee 

Tray Cloths for the Table. 
—<— > 

The devices called “‘tray-cloths,” take the place 
of atray upon the table, and are useful,as they 
save a long table cloth manya washing, besides 
which, they greatly enhance the beauty of the 
table service. The tea tray cloth is msde of pure 
white ‘‘ Momie cloth,’ half a yard wide. It takes 
a yard for one tray cloth; a very nice quality of 
the material can be bought for forty cents a yard. 
Plain white linen can be used if preferred. The 
material is fringed out on each end, for three and 
a half inches. A row of drawn work is above the 
fringe on each end. The designs in the corners 
and center, can be found among the transfer pat- 
terns at one cent each; they are applied with a 
warm iron, and worked in outline-stitch with 
red or blue working cotton. In sending for the 
patterns, be sure to ask for blue ones if they are to 
be used on white, and red patterns, if for dark 
colors. The Carver’s cloth is fringed all around; 
the designs are worked on in the way already des- 
cribed. This cloth can be made of plain linen, or 
Momie cloth; the latter is now in favor for the Tray- 
cloths, as it is somewhat thicker than the plain 
linen, and therefore affords better protection to the 
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Sweet Homes. 
LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING, SHENANDOAH CO., VA. 
= 
Something more than well arranged rooms and a 
well filled pantry is necessary, in order to secure a 
literally ‘“‘sweet’? home. The housewife with an 
untiring vigilance, which needs to be, must keep 
watch from garret to cellar, lest disagreeable odors 
invade and take possession of the house—a domes- 
tic evil far too common among us. Says a bright, 
sensible writer: ‘‘There are homes to which I 
might be taken blindfold, and I should be able to 
tell where I was, by the perennial, seemingly insep- 











twenty cents a yard, and it takes three-quarters of 





table-cloth than those made of thinner material. 


arable odor.”” Many housekeepers would not be a 
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Fig. 1.—A NEAT TEA TRAY CLOTH. 


little embarrassed if they knew how often the 
nostrils of visitors are taking silent, and unpleas- 
ant inventory of the fried meats, boiled vegetables, 
burnt fat, soapy ill-dried floors, and even the 
steaming contents of the wash-boiler, all the varied 
scents from which thoroughly pervade the house, 
and too often the garments of the household. The 
kitchen is in a large measure responsible for the 
odors that creep into halls, chambers, and closets, 
finding lodgment in carpets and curtains, in bed 
and other clothing, and even among books and 
bric-a-brac. But it is not the kitchen alone which 
creates the unsavory atmosphere too common in 
many homes. The stale odors of past meals may 
not only hang about the folds of one’s dress, and 
even in the clustering curls of a child; but the 


“smell of un-aired, not too well washed clothing, 


of close, ill-ventilated rooms, and bedding which 
rarely sces the sunlight, will certainly bring a ‘‘per- 
ennial odor,” rendering the home anything but 
“sweet.” Tangible dirt, that which may be seen, 
is in the main easy to get rid of ; but that invisible, 
impalpable surrounding we call atmosphere, can 
hold and scatter 80 many germs of what may work 
us good or ill, that the housewife has need to look 
well to the ways of her household, and see whether 
those ways tend to a pure, or ill-smelling home. 
But odors will arise in the performance of much 
domestic work ! True; but there must be scrupul- 
ous care taken that those odors do not permanently 
remain. The timely opening of windows and shut- 
ting of doors, the quick removal of certain vessels 
from the fire, a never ceasing warfare against the 
accumulation of greasy, dirty rags in the kitchen. 
Those pots and jars of foul-smelling refuse, of 
which the cook is always going to make some mys- 
terious use, but never does, should be disposed of. 
Thoroughly air all clothing, letting in sunshine 
and frequent draughts of fresh air, will cer- 
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Fig. 2.—a CARVER’S TRAY CLOTH. 


tainly help to keep down all sorts of disagreeable 
odors, and expel them from your house. 

The writer has spoken before of the ill-advised 
custom of making beds too soon after they have 
been vacated. This, together with the common, 
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but unwholesome habit of wearing at night much 
of the under-clothing worn through the day, will 
in time certainly create a stuffy, unpleasant air 
about one’s room and person, and especially about 
children. At this season, when doors and windows 
are kept closed, the household atmosphere is in 
danger of becoming tainted. But there are few 
days so cold and stormy, that fresh air may not be 
































A CONVENIENT CORNER CLOSET, 


admitted for a short while to most of our rooms, 
not forgetting the most important part of the 
house—the cellar. Closets, though convenient, are 
very apt to become receptacles for bad air and 
smells. They cannot be too closely watched. If 
there is no window in the closet, the door should 
frequently be left open, the clothing taken down, 
well shaken, and aired out-of-doors. Too many 
garments should not hang one over the other. 
Rooms not in constant use should receive at least 
a weekly airing, to prevent the close, musty smell 
almost sure to gather in unused apartments. The 
ways and means by which the home air can be 
tainted are so many, and so greatly increased by 
modern conveniences, that every loop-hole, how- 
aver small, through which bad air and bad odors 
may stealthily creep, needs to be carefully guarded 
to secure the health and sweetness of our homes. 





A Useful Carpet-Stretcher. 
= 
There is no job which the housekeeper ordinarily 
finds so difficult, as the laying down of a carpet, 
especially if the carpet bea new one. When the 
carpet is laid by workmen sent from the carpet 
store, it is laid upon the floor very rapidly, properly 
stretched, and tacked iu place. One who watches 





A SERVICEABLE CARPET-STRETCHER. 


these workmen, sees that their work is greatly fa- 
cilitated by the use of a stretcher. This is like a 
very broad chisel, with teeth instead of an edge. 
This has a handle (which has a broad rounded top), 
of such a length that the teeth of the stretcher may 
eatch in the carpet, and the workman, with the top 
of the handle against his breast, can push the car- 


whose name we have unfortunately mislaid, sent 
us some time ago, a sketch from which the accom- 
panying engraving was made. A block of plank is 
covered below with carding cloth, and at the upper 
side has a handle inserted at a convenient angle. 
By means of this the carpet may be stretched to 
its place. The small steel wires of the carding 
cloth so distribute the force used iu stretching, 
that there can be no danger of injuring the carpet. 
With such an implement, and one person to tack, 
while the other stretches, a carpet may be readily 
laid down in a neat and workman-like manner. 
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A Corner Closet. 
—_——— 

Where it is necessary to have every-day hats, 
over-coats, umbrellas, etc., in the sitting or dining 
room, this corner closet will be found a convenient 
place for shielding them from view, and protecting 
them from dust; besides, it is often an improve- 
ment to the appearance ofthe room. A triangular 
board is fastened in the corner at the proper hight, 
and a curtain made of cretonne, or dark Canton 
flannel, hung from it on a piece of stout wire, and 
brass rings. A number of hooks are placed on 
each side of the closet, and a narrow band across 
the bottom, to keep the rubbersin. <A pocket is 
made for the umbrellas, canes, etc., and tacked in 
the corner. An old straw hat, gilded or painted, is 
placed on the top, filled with grasses and cat-tails, 





Some Reliable Recipes. 


MARY STUART SMITH. 
— 


A Nice Prune Puppine.—Stew half a pound of 
prunes and run them through a colander and sweet- 
en with two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Beat up very 
light the whites of five eggs and stir them and the 
stewed prunes togather. Put them in a baking 
dish of suitable size, and set them to cook in a 
moderately heated oven. As soon as the pudding 
has browned, remove it from the fire and and stir 
its contents up thoroughly, then return to the oven, 
and when it is browned once more, the pudding is 
ready to serve. Eat it with sugar and cream. 


A Fie Pupp1ne.—Chop finea half pound of fresh 
dried figs; have ready grated or crumbled a pint 
of bread crumbs; cream up a teacupful of butter, 
or, if more convenient, use instead, the same quan- 
tity of fresh beef suet ; add a half cupful of brown 
sugar and four eggs beaten separately till very light. 
Add a salt-spoonful of salt. Butter a pudding-mould 
and sprinkle the sides with bread crumbs, pour in 
the pudding and let it steam for three hours. Or, 
flour well a pudding cloth, dipped previously in 
boiling water, tie up tightly, after leaving a little 
room for the pudding to swell, and boil rapidly for 
two hours. To be eaten with sweet sauce. 


Date Puppine.—Six ounces of suet chopped 
fine, six ounces of stale bread crumbs, six ounces 
of sugar, three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
one tablespoonful of brandy, three quarters of a 
pound of stoned dates; beat the sugar and eggs 
well together and then stir in with the other ingre- 
dients. Steam for two hours, if provided with a 
pudding-mould, otherwise, it will do very well to 
boil in a strong cloth, just as you would a plum 
pudding. Serve with sauce made in this way: The 
yolks of three eggs thickened (after being beaten 
light, of course) with three heaping tablespoonfuls 
of pulverized sugar, a wine glass full of wine and 
the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and 
stirred in last. If scales for weighing the ingre- 
dients are not at hand, one can measure the suet, 
bread and sugar, putting in equal quantities of each. 


A Nice way TO SERVE ToMATOES.—To a quart 
or two pound can of tomatoes, allow six eggs, and 
two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, a dessert-spoon- 
ful of salt, and a good sprinkling of black pepper. 
While the tomatoes are heating in a sauce-pan, beat 
the eggs up very light, yolks and whites separately, 
stir them in with the seasoning, and when the 
whole has stewed together for about five minutes, 


A Newspaper Rack. 


If one wishes something entirely new in the way 
ofa paper rack, it will be found in the design here 
illustrated, in the form of a pair of bellows. The 
front and back are sawed out of a strip of inch pine 
board. The body part measures twelve by four- 





BELLOWS-SHAPED NEWSPAPER RACK. 
teen inches ; the handles and tip are made in pro- 


of this piece is covered with plush, which is drawn 
smoothly over it and tacked on the back ; a piece 
of muslin the color of the plush, is cut a half an 
inch larger than the board, the edges of.it are 
turned in, and it is over-handed onthe plusb. The 
back is covered on both sides with the muslin. A 
ring is fastened on the back handle, by cutting a 
groove in the back of it for the ring to fit snugly in; 
glue it inand tack a piece of leather over it to 
make it secure. Pieces of broad satin ribbon are 


ally across it ina bow, a little below the center; 
some dried grasses and grain are stuck through the 
bow. The back and front are joined with pieces 
of the plush, lined with the muslin, cut fan-shaped, 
and plaited in each side to appear like the leather of 
a bellows. They are tacked to the back of the front 
, part, and on the back part, with brass-headed tacks. 


Convenient Article of Furniture. 





The little affair shown in the engraving, will be 
found useful in the sitting-room, as it will answer 
several purposes. It can be used as steps, to en- 
able one to arrange books or pictures. It makes a 
nice seat for the little ones, and also a foot-rest for 
older. persons. Such an affair can be bought all 
ready for covering, but any boy who is at all handy 
with tools, can make the wood-work, as the design 
is verysimple. The ends should be twenty-two 
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FOOT-REST AND STEPS. 


inches high, and the horizontal pieces, or steps, 
twenty inches long. Bits of bright Brussels or 
velvet carpet, make the most durable covering. 
The top step should be padded in the middle, 
the covering drawn tightly over it, and tacked 
on the sides. A narrow fringe, with a head- 
ing, tacked on with brass-headed nails, will give a 
handsome finish to the edges of the steps. 
The wood-work may be of black-walnut, or other 
hard wood, or the whole be made of pine, and 








pet into place and tack it there. A correspondent 


send to table while very hot, in a covered dish. 


stained, of course before the covering is fastened on, 


portion ; the tip is on one piece only. The front . 


tacked on each side of the front, and tied diagon- - 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
Elsie’s Edster Lilies. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 
Sesiegeils! 

“ Twenty-five, fifty, one dollar, the crooked dime, 
and seven pennies, which with the silver dollar 
makes just two dollars and seventeen cents,” 
counted Elsie Dunham, joyfully, as she turned out 
the contents of the old, brown earthenware pitcher 
that served herforabank. ‘That will get the 
white straw and ribbons, and one of those cheap 
wreaths at Crawford’s, so for once I shaJl have a 
new hat for Easter,’ and her pretty blue eyes 
sparkled with pleasure 











Monday.” ‘Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed Florrie 
and Elsie inabreath. ‘ Yes, isn’t it! and here is 
a little note, which she asked me to read to all the 
girls in her class,” and drawing a small sheet of 
paper from an envelope, Kate read aloud: 

** Dear Girls:—I shall hope to see you all at my 
luncheon party on Monday ; but meanwhile I have 
a small request to make. It is that this year you 


each let your Easter offering be one of flowers— 
pot-plants that will help to deck our little church, 
and make it beautiful for the great festival. After- 
wards they wil! serve a second and perhaps better 
purpose, in going to gladden the hearts of any you 
may know of, who are poor and sick, but who love 
and appreciate a bit of Nature’s work. Indeed, I 





was the poorest in her class, and after her hat was 
paid for, there would be little left for flowers. Not 
enough for even a tiny pot of primrose. ‘ And I 
don’t know what to do, for I can’t ask mother for 
money, now she is so worried about Jack and the 
rent, and everything,” sighed Elsie. ‘‘Oh, dear! 
{ wonder why isn’t everyone in the world born 
rich and happy, without any bothers ?”’ 

The puzzle how to make one dollar do the duty 
of two, is one that has exercised many a brain beside 
Elsie’s, but she found it a far more difficult problem 
to solve than any in the algebra that lay open on 
the desk before her; and to-day, x+y seemed 
to represent nothing bu\ straw hats and a bewilder- 
ing mass of bright Easter flowers. On her way 

home she met a little 





at the thought; for as 
the Dunham household 
was iarge in number and 
limited in means, any- 
thing brand new was an 
event in Elsie’s life, she 
generally wearing dress- 
es made over from her 
older sisters, and having 
her hats trimmed again 
and again. This year, 
however, as Easter came 
unusually late, and 
spring costumes would 
therefore be more in 
order than ever, and 
Elsie had made up her 
mind that she must and 
would have something 
beside that shabby, last 
summer hat, and with 
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of her leisure time in 
knitting linenlace, which 
she disposed of to her 
friends, and thereby ad- 
ded to the store of coins 
in the brown pitcher. 

A two dollar hat was 
certainly a very modest 
ambition, but no mil- 
lionaire ever felt richer 
than Elsie, as she tried 
to decide the momen- 
tous question, whether 
blue trimmings and for- 
get-me-nots, or white 
ribbon and pink rose- 
buds would be most be- 
coming. So absorbed 
was she, that she did 
not hear her mother 
enter the room, until 
Mrs. Dunham exclaim- 
ed: ‘ Why, Elsie, child, 











girl of ten, staggering 
beneath the weight of a 
fat, white baby, who ap- 
peared to consider his 
chubby, wrinkled thumb 
the choicest tid-bit im- 
aginable, by the way he 
was voraciously sucking 
it, while he viewed the 
new world he had come 
into out of a pair of 
very solemn black eyes. 

“Good afternoon, Nel- 
lie,”’ said Elsie, ‘‘ How 
is Nat to-day?’’ ‘Not 
so well, Miss,’’ and a 
sob choked the little 
girl’s voice. ‘‘ The warm 
weather makes him 
weak, it is so close in 
our room. The doctor 
says it’s country air he 
needs, but that which 
we get is all soot and 
onions.”’—Does he still 
draw and paint ?’’—“A 
little, on his good days; 
but he is always wishing 
for something pretty to 
copy. He is tired of 
drawing me and the 
baby, and the pigeons 
that fly around the chim- 
ney pots; but he makes 
beautiful pictures, he do 
indeed, Miss.’’—‘‘ Yes, 
Nat is a born artist, and 
it is well he has that to 
amuse him, since he was 
run over. Tell him I 
will come in and see him 
soon,’ and as Elsieturn- 
ed away she thought, 
“T wish I had a flower 
or something nice to 
take to him.”? ‘ Wear 











are you dreaming here 
yet! It is high time you 
were off for school ; and 
put on your gossamer, 
for it is beginning to rain.”? ‘ Very well, mother ; 
but do you know I have really earned enough 
money for aspring hat, without asking you fora 
cent?’’? ‘I know you have been a very industri- 
ous little girl of late,’’ said Mrs. Dunham, as she 
kissed the bright, happy face, and watched her as 
she trudged away beneath a big, cotton umbreila. 

A soft April shower was falling, but Elsie felt 
well protected in waterproof and rubbers, and 
could not resist going round by Crawford’s to just 
take a peep at those lovely wreaths, and marked so 
low, only fifty cents apiece. The bell had stopped 
ringing when Elsie reached the school-house, and 
she had to hurry to her seat; but at recess as she 
and her bosom friend, Florrie Ames, were walking 
arm in arm up and down the long corridor, deep in 
one of those confidential chats, so dear to school 
girls, they were joined by Kate Heywood, another 
class-mate, who was also a niece of their much be- 
loved Sunday-school teacher. 

“T have an invitation for each of yon girls,”’ she 
said, ‘‘to take lunch at Aunt Fanny’s, on Easter 


“SHALL I SEND ITP” 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


propose that we shall have a little Easter Flower 
Mission of our own. Hoping you will all like to 
celebrate the ‘Glad Easter’ in this manner, I am 
your loving teacher, FRANCES HEYwoop.”’ 
“That isa charming idea!” cried Florrie, ‘‘I 
have nearly three dollars for my offering, and will 
get one of those lovely pink azaleas and give it to 
old Tony, the cobbler. Poor, old man, he used to 
live in the country, but now, as he says, he wearies 
so of red brick walls and stone pavements. It will 
make his little dusty window quite gay.”’ ‘* And 
mine shall be a violet, big and purple, and sweet 
scented,’ said Kate. ‘‘ Violet is your favorite 
color, isn’t it, Kate ?*’ asked Florrie. ‘‘ Yes, I love 
it, and my new spring suit is violet and white, with 
the dearest little hat to match.’’ Elsie alone was 
silent, and was glad when the bell summoned them 
back to the school-room. She was restless and 
absent-minded all the afternoon, for her thoughts 
were busy. An Easter offering! She had hardly 
thought of that. The other girls had been more 
considerate, but then they all hada plenty. She 


HE ASKED. 





your old turban, and you 
will have,’’ a voice seem- 
ed to sound in her ear, 
making her start and 
glance around with a frightened shiver; but there 
was noone near. ‘Oh, I can’t go like a brown 
grub, when all the other girls are butterflies.” 
In her excitement Elsie spoke out loud, and then 
almost ran the rest of the way home, never stop- 
ping untii she was safe in her own room, where for 
the next hour any one would have thought capri- 
cious April had stepped indoors, so fast did show- 
ers of tears and beaming smiles chase each other 
across the girl’s expressive countenance. But at 
last the smiles won the day, and a very cheerful 
little Elsie went down to tea, and then spent the 
evening in the kitchen with her young brothers, col- 
oring eggs all the most radiant hues of the rainbow. 

Crawfotd’s window looked very bright and 
tempting, with its tasteful display of millinery, 
and it required no little heroism in our little Elsie 
when, on Friday afternoon, with the contents of 
the earthenware pitcher in her pocket, she walked 
bravely by the much coveted artificial flowers and 
hurried toward the natural ones. Once, however, 


within the florists’ green-house, inhaling the sweet, - 
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moist atmosphere, Elsie forgot everything but the 
flowers about her. They were all so lovely in their 
own pretty way. The callas were grand and 
stately; the roses luxuriantly rich and fragrant ; 
and the violets so modest, but at length she turned 
from all to 9 pot of exquisite Easter lilies. Five 
large, snowy bells graced the plant, each so pure 
and chaste, it seemed a fitting emblem of the com- 
memorated Resurrection. The price was to be 
two dollars, and with a ghost of a sigh, Elsie 
counted out the money into the man’s hands. 
“Shall I send it?” he asked.—‘ No.” — Elsie 
would not trust these fragile beauties out of sight, 
and carried the heavy pot home herself, where she 
reveled in them until thé next afternoon, almost 
forgetting the disappointment about the hat, in 
thinking, that at least, her flowers would be as rare 
and beautiful as any in the church, for lilies were 
unusually scarce that season. This was the only 
one the florist had with more than three blossoms. 
Easter eve was bright and clear, with the 
promise of a fair morrow; and Elsie got ready 
early to carry her liiies to the plain, little church, 
which she attended. She was almost dressed when 
her eldest sister entered, saying: ‘‘ Elsie, dear, do 
you remember Swedish Lena, who took care of you 
when you were a little one ?’—“ Why, of course I 
do, Mary, and how good she always was.”—‘* Well, 
she has come to tell us that she is to be married 
to-night: She looks very pretty in her new dress 
and bonnet; but her bouquet is nothing but a 
bunch of geranium leaves, and she thinks that if 
she had but a flower, it would bring her good luck. 
Can you not spare her one of, your lilies? It would 
make her so happy.’’—‘‘ No, no, it would spoil the 
whole plant |! You shan’t take one, Mary.””—‘ Cer- 
tainly not, if you don’t wish it; but I thought, as 
you were one of Miss Heywood’s flower missign- 
aries, perhaps an Easter bride had some claim on 
you.’’—‘‘ But these are to decorate the church first, 
and then go to Nat.”—“‘Oh! Isee. It is a limited 
mission. Only special ones are to be bénefited,”’ and 
Mary left the room. The scornful words brought 
the color to Elsie’s cheeks, and a tear, half of peni- 
tence, half of anger, fell uponone of the lilies; a 
few minutes later she stole softly Cown stairs, with 
a white flower in her hand, and tucked it in among 
the green leaves of the poor little bridal bouquet. 
The Swedish girl’s delight and thanks knew no 
bounds, and she kissed Elsie’s hands again and 
again as she declared in broken English, that ‘“‘such 
a white blossom could only have been grown in 
paradise, and would surely bring luck to her and 
Hensel; while she was the happy bride that day. 
It was some time before Elsie could tear herself 
away, and as she carried her plant down the steps, 
she thought: ‘‘I do hope no one else will want 
one.”? Butin passing through «a short court, she 
came upon a small boy with his hands full of dan- 
delions, crying bitterly. ‘Why, Dick, what is the 
matter?” she asked.—‘‘ Oh! our baby is dead, and 
these are all the posies I can find for her,” sobbed 
the little fellow, holding up the gay, yellow wild 
flowers. ‘‘Is little Nanette dead?” exclaimed 
Elsie, quite shocked, for this baby had been a pet 
of hers.—‘‘ Yes; and she looks so pretty; come 
and see,” and Dick dragged her toward the door 
of an humble cottage. Half reluctantly the girl 
stepped into a bare, cheerless room, where the 
mother sat beside a little white robed image, so fair 
and fragile, it looked like an exquisite waxen doll. 
Not a word was spoken, but Elsie broke off another 
of her Easter Lilies, and stooping, laid it gently 
in the tiny folded hands. A long drawn sob came 
from the dry-eyed, heart-broken mother, as she 
saw the graceful little action, and the first tears 
she had shed burst forth, thereby, perhaps, saving 
her life or reason; and as Elsie hurried from the 
house, ‘‘Heaven bless you, young Jady,’’ came 
after her like a benediction.— Poor lily, you are 
being shorn of all your charms,” whispered our 
flower missionary, as she hastened on with her 
mutilated treasure ; and indeed, when the church 
was at length reached, the plant with only three 
blossoms did look very small and common-place 
by the side of Florrie Ames’ towering pink Azalea, 
and Emma Forbes’ beautiful rose tree. Miss Hey- 


lal Elsie’ 8 clive, saying: ‘‘These are very 
sweet, dear, and their pure white will makea 
pretty contrast with the gayer flowers.” 
Easter Sunday proved an ideal spring day, so 
blue and gold was the sky, and yellow the sun 
shine, while the balmy air came laden with the first 
breath of baby blossoms and ‘fresh young leaves 
and grass. All creation seemed set to a brighter, 
happier key than usual, and Elsie alone felt a trifle 
out of tune as she started for the Easter service in 
her two-year old suit and hat, only freshened up 
with a little new ribbon, purchased with the re- 
mainder of her lace money. Her generous enthu- 
siasm of the day before had subsided, and-the re- 
action was so depressing that she was ready to ery 
when she reached her class in Sunday school, and 
found all the girls radiant as a bed of tulips, in 
their tasteful light costumes. *‘ Why, Elsie! Where 
is the pink wreath you have talked so much 
about ?”? whispered Florrie, as she made room for 
ker friend beside her, for she generally shared all 
Elsie’s secrets.—“ Easter lilies and artificial rose- 
buds didn’t agree,” replied Elsie, in the same low 
tone, but with a nervous little laugh, that was first 
cousin to a flood of tears, ‘‘and I feel like a last 
year’s flower left over by mistake. But don’t say 
anything about it, Florrie.’”,—‘‘ I will only say you 


, are a darling,” and the warm squeeze of Florrie’s 


hand was decidedly comforting. Elsie was her own 
bright self again, and she joined in the glad carol, 
singing with her whole heart: 


“The world itself keeps Easter day, 
And Easter larks are singing, 

And Easter flow’rs are blooming gay, 
And Easter buds are springing; 

The Lord of all things, lives anew, 
And all his works are rising too.” 


The little church Jooked quite festal in its floral 
dress, and Elsie opened her eyes in surprise, to see 
her lilies occupying the most conspicuous place, 
with 4 beautiful butterfly poised gracefully above 
them. The service of song that followed was ap- 
propriate to the day, and the ‘little brown grub,”’ 
as Emma Forbes styled Elsie, was almost happy, 
seated next to her teacher who seemed more than 
usually kind and attentive to her. 

‘“*T shall expect to see every one, to-morrow, by 
twelve o’clock,”’ said Miss Heywood, as she kissed 
the girls “ good-bye.”” Easter Monday, found not 
one missing from hercheerful dining-room, where 
the luncheon table was spread in fhe most tempting 
manner. Beside each plate lay a tiny nosegay of 
snow-drops end violets, while many of the dishes 
displayed Easter devices. The biscuits were in the 
shape of eggs, and the coffee was served in dainty 
egg-shell cups. The ice-cream came in inthe form 
of a hen,surrounded bya brood of tiny yellow 
chicks, and a brown rabbit seated jauntily on his 
hind legs, proved to be composed of rich plum 
cake. The novelty of the meal delighted the girls, 
who chattered like a convention of black-birds. 


At the close of the lunch, Miss Heywood said: 
‘*My dear girls, I have to thank one and all, for 
the generous way in which you have complied with 
my request. Our church was yesterday made more 
Easter-like by your offerings,and to-night many poor 
homes will be brightened and refined by their sweet 
presence. You have all done well, but one, I think, 
deserves more credit than the rest, for I understand 
she has given up a much desired spring hat, in or- 
der to contribute to our Easter mission.” ‘“ Oh, 
Florrie, you have been telling tales!’ exclaimed 
Elsie impulsively ; and then blushed up to her tem- 
ples, as a dozen eyes were leveled upon her. 

“No,” continued Miss Heywood, ‘‘ Florence has 
suid nothing; but Kate happened to hear some 
stray remarks, and put twoand two together. She 
was also in the cuter store at the florists’ when you 
bought your lily, and saw that it had five blossoms 
instead of three.”—“I, I couldn’t help it,’’ stam- 
mered pocr Elsie, now quite overcome with con- 
fusion. ‘And I am sure you wouldn’t, if you 
could,” remarked Miss Heywood kindly, “for I 
have heard where the missing lilies went. One 
graced a wedding ceremony, adding largely to the 
joy of a poor Swedish bride, and the other rests on 





wood was waiting to arrange the gifts, and re- 


the breast of a dead child, having cheered and com- 








forted an almost broken-hearted mother. Both 
were acts worthy of our Easter-flower mission.” 
“How did you know ?” asked Elsie in the deep- 
est astonishment. ‘‘ From our clergyman, who 
married Lena and Hensel, and read the burial ser- 
vice over baby Nanette. Both bride and mether 
were very communicative, and sang the praises of 
a certain little Elsie Dunham.”’ 

“‘Yes, she has done more than any of us, and 
shall be the queen of the Easter fairies, as we mean 
to call ourselves ;’’ exclaimed Kate, and the warm- 
hearted girls all crowded round Elsie, until she was 
completely overwhelmed at so much notice, and 
ran away to hide her blushes in the parlor. There 


she found all the floral offerings set out on the 


piano, and soon Miss Heywood follc wed, suggest- 
ing ‘‘as they had some distance to go, the flower 
fairies had better start on their Easter mission.” 
And a a pretty sight they formed, as with their 
arms full of sweet-scented blooms, they wended 
their way into narrow courts and alleys, where 
little ragged children begged for ‘‘ just one posie,”’ 
and men and women flocked to doors and windows 
to see the “‘ walking flower garden ”’ pass by. 

Old Tony the cobbler, wept for joy, when the 
beautiful azalea was set on his window ledge, and 
he understood that it was really his very own; and 
as for lame Nat, his artist soul was in his eyes, as 
he turned from the white lily to Elsie, murmering 
‘‘You have brought me the best medicine I could 
have ; forI have dreamed of such flowers as these.”’ 
Although Elsie’s knitting-needles clicked steadily 
both early and late, it was nearly mid-summer be- 
fore the blue ribbons and forget-me-nots crowned 
her soft golden hair; but she never regretted it, or 
if she had, a visit to Nat would have made her per- 
fectly satistied. With pencil and brush he trans- 
ferred the lilies to paper, and worked over them 
many days, until an exquisite picture was the re- 


sult. This he one day displayed to Elsie, and she — 


begged him to allow her to show it to her beloved 
teacher. Miss Heywood was both astonished and 
delighted with the boy’s effort, and took it toa 
firm famous for its Christmas and Easter cards. 
They too, recognized the touch of a true artist, and 
purchased the design, paying Nat a sum large 
enough to take him out of the hot, dusty town, into 
the sweet, clover-scented country, where, amid 
‘tgreen fields, and pastures fair,” he spent the 
happiest summer of his life, painting little gems of 
landscapes, and coming home in the fall, still on 
crutches to be sure, but with the roses of health 
on his cheeks, and the sparkle of life and hope in 
his dark eyes. The following year, one of the 
choicest Easter cards of the season, was a graceful 
design of whita lilies, on a silver back-ground, 
The daily papers noticed it, connoisseurs pur- 
chased it; but few knew that it was the work of a 
poor cripple in an attic room, and was suggested 
by, and copied from Elsie’s three Easter lilies, 
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The Doctor's Talks. 


If at first sight you think that the poultry editor 
has taken possession of your columns, you must 
recollect that Easter Sunday is in this month, and 
eggs are as important at Easter as are ‘‘ greens ”’ at 
Christmas. 

WHY DO WE HAVE EGGS AT EASTER. 

Easter is observed among all Christian people as 

the anniversary of the great event of the resur- 





Fig. 1.—cADDIS WORMS. 


rection of Christ. He was dead, but returned to 
life. The egg is taken as emblematic of a return 
to life. It is to all appearance dead, but we know 
that if placed under proper conditions, life will 
come forth from it. The use of eggs at Easter was 
adopted from an usage older than our era. It was 
the custom in very early times to celebrate the re- 
turn of spring by making presents of eggs. 
WHY IS EASTER NOT A FIXED DATE? 

I was asked: ‘* Why does not Easter always fall 
upon a fixed day. Christmas is always on Decem- 
ber 25th, why should not Easter be fixed with 
equal certainty ?’’ This puzzled me at first, until 
I thought that it must always be on Sunday. It is 
not a particular date that is observed, but a partic- 
ular Sunday. How to decide upon the Sunday, 
gave the very early churches much trouble, and 
there were differences on that account, but the 
matter was settled at a council held at Nice, in the 
year 325. The rule was adopted that: ‘‘ Easter day 
is always the first Sunday after the full moon, 
which happens upon or pvext after March 21st, and 
if the full moon happens vn a Sunday, Easter day 
is the next Sunday after. This gives Easter day a 
wide range of dates, as it may occur on any Sun- 
day from March 22nd to April 25th. 

CATCHING BUTTERFLIES. 


Those of you who make collections of insects— 
and it is well for every farmer’s boy to collect at 
least those insects that are injurious to the farm 
crops—should begin early. You know that the 
butterflies and moths ure easily injured; if they 
are not handled with great care, the fine scales 


covering their wings, upon which their mark- | 


ings and beauty depend, readily rub off and the in- 
sect has a shabby, worse-for-wear appearance, and 
unfit to go into your collection. The very finest, 
most perfect butterflies and moths, are secured by 





Fig. 2.—THE CADDIS FLY. 


raising them from the caterpillars or larve. The 
caterpitlars are fed with a constant fresh supply of 
their proper plants, and allowed to spin their 
cocoons. When the insect leaves its cocoon, it 
is killed as soon as its wings are spread and 
dried, and will be in the most perfect condition. 
COLLECTING THE COCOONS. 

You know that some insects leave their cocoons, 
and appear in the perfect state in a few days or 
weeks after spinning, and that others do not come 
out until the next year. All during the winter and 
in early spring, you should be on the look out for 





cocoons or chrysalids. You will find a great many 
if you have an eye open for them. They will be 
found on shrubs, both wild and cultivated, on 
fences, grape trellises, under the eaves of sheds, 
and in various other sheltered places, Some are 
fastened very firmhy, and care must be taken in re- 
moving them not to injure the creature within. If 
it can be done without injury to the bush, it is 
quicker to cut off the branch to which they are 
fastened. The cocoons muy be laid in a room that 
has mosquito netting at the windows, or in a box 
covered with netting, to prevent the insect’s escape. 
LARVA IN THE WATER. 

There are several insects that pass their larval 
state in the water, the familiar mosquito being one 
of these. A young man brought me some curious 
things he found in a brook; they were little cylin- 
ders, made of bits of small sticks which moved 
rapidly about on the bottom of the stream. Upon 
examination he found that there was an insect in 
each little case, and he wished to know what they 
were. These larve go by the general name of 
Caddis-worms and Case-worms, and anglers know 
them as excellent. bait. he different kinds pre- 
fer different materials for their cases ; some use 
sticks, others hits of leaves, or grains of sand, and 
some select small shells and use them for building. 
The insect is not always careful to see if the shells 
are empty, and sometimes trouble results. If a 
caddis works a snail-shell into its house and the 
snail is still at home, 
the snail and the caddis 
are apt to have differ- 
ent ideas on the direc- 
tion in which they shall 
travel, and there is ‘‘a 
house divided against 
itself.”> Figure 1, 
shows three cases made 
of different styles of 
its building materials. 
There is also an engrav- 
ing (see fig. 2), of one 
of the perfect insects. 
These are related to 
Dragon-tlies, or ‘* Darn- 
ing-needles,”” and are sometimes called May-flies. 

GLASS HOUSES FOR CADDIS-WORMS. 


I once read an account by a lady of her experi- 
ment with caddissworms, By means of aslender 
stick, she gently pushed some of the worms out of 
their cases into a dish of water, in which were 
placed a lot of small glass beads. Having no other 
building material at hand, the naked worms accept- 
ed the beads, and soon were provided with novel 
houses, “with all the modern improvements,” 





Fig.1. 2GG-SHELL PITCHER. 
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Some Easter Gifts, 





Our boys and girls are kept very busy in prepar- 
ing presents, first for Christmas, then St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and now for Easter. There is more 
time between the last two than usual, for Easter 
has not been so late in a great many years. You 
will, no doubt, all be looking in your columns for 
some little gifts from egg-shells, that you can make 
for Easter, and we hope you will be pleased with 
those that are here given. The first of these is: 

A Quaint LITTLE PiTcHER.—This looks as if it 
had belonged to your great-grandmother. It is 
made out of an egg shell; first, draw the shape of 
the top of the pitcher on the shell, and break the 
shell away as near the line as possible, breaking a 
very little bit ata time. After the shell has been 
rinsed out and dried, glue a narrow band of white 
paper over the rough edges. Paint the shell on 
the outside with water colors, either a light blue 
or bright red. The handle is made of a strip of 
paper painted black; one end is glued on the in- 
side of the shell, and the other on the outside. A 
piece, a little wider than the handle, is glued to- 
gether for the shell to set in; this is cut out on the 
bottom to form four feet; glue the shell in this. 
The little figures are glued on the sides, as in 
figure 1. A name cr flower can be used instead. 


‘“‘An EasTER GREESTING,”’—This is made of half 
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“An 
Easter Greeting ” is painted on it in violet color, 
Four pieces of narrow violet colored ribbon are 
glued at equal distances around the inside of the 
top. A little bag is made 
of violet silk, and glued 
in the top of the shell, 
A band of fancy paper, 
cut in points on the bot- 
tom, witha tiny silk tas- 
sel fastened on each 
point, is glued around 
the top. The shell is 
filled with cotton, that 
has violet sachet powder 
sprinkled through it. 
\\ This makes a very dainty 
4 little present to give 
mamma to hang be- 
side her dressing table. 

THe WoopEen Eae.— 
Here is something for 
boys to make. Get a 
wooden egg at a dry 
goods or fancy store; 
one that will answer 
your purpose can be 
bought for five or six cents; or, if you can 
make one—better yet. Gild the egg, and screw 
eight small brass hooks in it ; they will be found at 
a hardware store fora cent each, You can see by 
the illustration where 
they are to be placey. 
Tack a bow of ribbon 
on the top, with a loug 
loop to hang it up by. 
This will be found a 
useful and acceptable 
present toa young lady 
to hang by her bureau, 
to hold jewelry that 
is worn every day, 
and also watch-keys, 
glove buttoners, ete. 

VASES FOR EASTER 
Fiowers. — The little 
flower stand is designed 
to deck the breakfast 
table on Easter morn- 
ing. The egg shells are joined with fine wire and to 
arustic stick. They will not be found very substan- 
tial, but pretty for the time being. Cunning little 
toys can be made for your little brothers and sisters. 


A LittLe Boat is made of half an egg shell, 








Fig. 2.—aN EASTER 
GREETING. 





Fig. 3.—A USEFUL WOODEN 
EGG. 





Fig. 4.—AN EASTER FLOWER VASE. 


broken lengthwise of the egg, by pasting a band of 
gilt paper over the rough edges, and making the 
sails of paper glued around a match stick fora 
mast; it is glued in a hole in the bottom. A small 
rest, to serve the purpose of water, for it, is made 
of card board, on which the littlé boat is set. 
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April First in other Lands, 


The custom of April-fooling is a very old one, it 
having been long practised by the Hindoos. Dur- 
ing their festival of Huli, which ends on the first 
day of April, the people send each other on fools’ 
errands, and play all manner of tricks, just as is 
done in many other lands. The Scotch country 
people take special delight in sending off some 
simple fellow with a sealed letter, containing only 
the words: “ This is the first of April, hunt the 
gowk another mile.”’ The first receiver tells the 
bearer that the message is for some other acquaint- 
ance, who does the same, and so on with the next, 
and the poor fellow is sent from one person to an- 
other, often tramping for many miles before any 
one is good-natured enough to explain the joke. 
This is called ‘‘ hunting the gowk,”’ a word which, 
strictly speaking, means a cuckoo, but is used, at 
this season, to signify a fool. Dean Swift, the 
famous Irisb writer, says in his journal, under the 
date March 31, 1713, that he and two friends, a 
lady and a gentleman, spent the entire evening in 
* contriving a lie for to-morrow,” and it is a great 
pity that they could not have found some more 
sensible manner of passing their time. 
The “lie”? agreed on was, that a man 
naméd Noble, who had just been hanged, 
had come to life again, and the story 
probably caused great excitement. One 
of the divisions of a London hospital 
(some three hundred years ago), was 
known as ‘‘Abram’s Ward.’ Its in- 
mates, infirm, simple, old men, were 
allowed to go out and visit their friends 
every first of April; the sight of one of 
these poor ‘‘Abrams,’’ as they were 
called, always excited compassion in 
the beholders, and many a penny was 
dropped into his hands as he hobbled 
through the streets. One April Fools’ 
day, some idle vagabonds disguised 
themselves as Abrams, and went about 
begging from morning till night, thus 
reapingarich harvest. This imposture 
was repeated year after year, until alaw 
was passed to prevent it, and from this 
circumstance it was that the word Sham- 
Abram came to be used for impostor. 
In France, it is said, a nobleman and 
his wife once owed their escape from 
prison to the fondness of the people for April- 
fooling. Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and his wife, 
who were imprisoned at Nantes, planned a flight, 
aud disguised themselves as laborers; the duke 
carrying a hod on his shoulder, and the duchess a 
basket of rubbish on her back. Early one morning 
(it chanced to be the first of April), they left the 
prison and reached the street safely, but suddenly 
a woman passing them recognized their faces, and 
ran to the sentry of the prison gate, saying that 
two prisoners were escaping. The man called to 
the other guards, who, however, thought that a 
trick was being played on them, and cried out 
April fool! or rather April-fish (poisson d’ Avril), as 
the French have it. A by-stander repeated the 
words laughingly, and they were caught up by the 
crowd and passed from mouth to mouth until the 
street rang with merriment, while the fugitives 
slipped away unnoticed and joined their friends, 
who conveyed them to a place of safety. A little 
later in the day, the governor was told of the trick 
that had been played on the sentry, and fearing 
that all was not right, sent at once to the prison, 
only to find that the birds had indeed flown. J. 8. 
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A Sink For Hovusenoitp Stops.—The back 
yard of a country house, is too often unsightly and 
# source of danger to health. Every house has its 
wastes to be got rid of, especially those of the 
kitchen, and care and some labor are required to 
dispose of them. These wastes are a valuable fer- 
tilizer when properly saved. The drainage sink 
here described, will save itin a manner thatis free 
from objection. . It consists of a vault dug in the 
ground, and large cnough for a person to get into 








empty it. Itis kept supplied with earth and plas- 
ter (gypsum), or asolution of copperas, to disinfect 
the wastes, and suppress the smells. The slops 
are led into the vault by a spout, and pass 
through an upright tube, provided with holes at its 
sides, which are protected by flanges of wood. These 
permit the slopa to escape, and also keep the earth 
from closing the tube. As the vault fills up, the 
liquid still passes out into the solid contents, until 
the whole is saturated. By removing a trap-door 
at the top, garbage, ashes, bones, etc., can be 
thrown in with more earth, to cover and deodorize 
them. A large quantity of valuable manure can be 
thus saved, and the common eye-sore of the house, 
an open sink drain, be avoided, while the wastes 
are made inoffensive and usefui. Plaster if used 
liberally, will add to the value of the fertilizer. 





The Water Snake. 
©. F, SEISS, PENN. 
—<>_ 
One of the greatest enemies of the fishes of our 
inland waters, is the common Water Snake, Zropi- 
donotus sipedon, Not only will it capture and swal- 





THE COMMON WATER SNAKE. 


low our native fishes, but it is also destructive to 
cultivated species, such as young carp, bass, and 
even gold-fish. The water snake is not particular 
as to the situation of its dwelling place, for 1 have 
found them in and about the smallest brooks and 
ponds, to the largest rivers. The places where they 
are found to be the most numerous, however, are 
about partly submerged piles of broken rocks, or 
stone walls full of crevices. It is in such places that 
they pass the winter in great numbers, sometimes 
in clusters of hundreds together. They appear to 
congregate from all parts of the neighborhood. If 
it is possible to find them in their winter quarters, 
it is the best way to destroy them there, for they 
are then in a semi-torpid state, huddled together in 
a mass, and can be easily killed. In the early spring, 
after their winter nap, they may sometimes be seen 
sunning themselves in clusters upon low bushes 
overhanging the water, but if approached, are apt 
to drop into the water and escape. 

I was at one time with some friends fishing for 
“gudgeons”? at the Relay, near Baltimore. We 
had caught quite a string of fish, and had them 
submerged in a shady spot between the rocks. A 
shower suddenly coming up, we took shelter under 
the bridge, where we remained for about half an 
hour. I noticed that this shower brought out from 
their hiding places, great numbers of water snakes 
and we also perceived that they were at our string 
of fish, and seemed angry at our approach. Two 
snakes darted out into the deep water when we 
drew up the string. We found that several of the 
gudgeons had been pulled apart by the snakes, and 
in two instancesthe head only remained attached 
to the string. I havea note ofa watersnake killed 
in the SchuyJkill River, which had a seven-inch cat- 





fish in its stomach. Prof. Allen says he saw one 
killed near Cambridge, Mass., that had in its mouth 
a pickerel a foot in length. In a creek near Balti- 
more, I once saw a water snake in pursuit of an 
eel, nearly as large as himself, but whether the 
snake proved the victor I am unable to state, as 
they disappeared in deep water. 
Although I am opposed to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of snakes, some of which are really ben- 
‘eficial to the agriculturist, I have no sympathy for 
the water snake. Kill every one you can, and there- 
by receive thanks from every one who: delights in 
the sport of fishing. Unfortunately, the water 
snake is very prolific, the female producing from fif- 
teen to thirty, and over at a birth. The young are 
born alive generally, in Pennsylvania, during the 
month of August. The specimen from which I 
made my drawing, was a distinctly marked indi- 
vidual. Sometimes the dark spots or bands are 
wanting, the-color being almost uniform brown. 
In the New England States, it is found almost 
black in color, and this form has been wrongly cou- 
sidered a distinct species. The water snake grows 
from three to five feet in length. It isa robust 
snake, and a bold and graceful swimmer, Its bite 
is perfectly harmless, amounting to merely a. fow 
slight scratches. 033 f 





Attractive Rooms. 
—>>—— 


In furnishing our rooms, we, as a general thing, 
go at it in a haphazard way, and the result ie-not 
always as satisfactory as we would like. : We go to 
a store and look over the carpets, and select ‘one 
that looks pretty. We go to the dealer in wall- 
paper, and, without a thought of the carpet it is to 
go with, we select a pleasing pattern. When ‘thie 
paper is on, and the carpet down, they may haf. 
monize, and they may not. You will see a great 
many rooms in the houses of your neighbors that 
leave an unpleasant impression an you, and if you 
seek the cause of this, you will generally:find it is 
on account of lack of harmony. A woman wear- 
ing conflicting colors never appears ‘well-dressed, 
though her attire may have cost a great deal of 
money, while another woman, wearing far less éx- 
pensive, but tastefully chosen materials, will have 
an air of elegance. It is the same with rooms, The 
room is not made attractive because of expensive 
furniture, but because taste has been brought into 
exercise. 

We do not sufficiently study effects, Before fur- 
nishing a room we ought to know precisely the 
effects we desire to produce, and then study how 
to produce them. If we have no definite'plan, we 
capnot work intelligently. In buying carpets and 
paper, and other things to go into one room, never 
select each independently of the other, but always 
consider how they will harmonize, Let one general 
idea of color and design run through all. This 
gives a unity of effect, and the result will be highly 
pleasing. Remember that a carpet is not bought 
to be admired for the beauty of its pattern merely, 
but because it is a sort of back-ground for the 
room, and select it because of its appropriateness 
for that purpose. A wall-paper may be very pretty, 
in the place, but upon the wall the effect may be 
intensely disagreeable. Always bear in mind that it 
is for a back-ground to the pictures and ornaments 
you hang upon your walls, and let it be of sucha 
color as not to destroy this idea. If the color and 
the pattern is very decided, the walls will always 
assert a greater claim to attention than the pictures, 
There should always be beauty in carpets and pa- 
per, but it should be of that quiet, subdued sort 
that does not make them of primary importatice 
when the room is occupied. They should always 
be secondary. The pictures, the flowers, and the 
various other things of ornament should stand out 
in relief against them, and this they cannot do un- 
less the color and design of the coverings for the 
floor and walls are less bright and self-assertive 
than themselves. A room tastefully furnished, 
always produces much the same impression as a 
picture in harmonious colors, and we should study 
more than we do to make pictures of our rooms, 
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Chat with Readers. 


Basket Making.-—F. Fuller, Clarion Co., 
Pa.—Directions for making baskets with willows may 
be found inthe unnmber of the American Agriculturist 
for September, 1872. Price fifteen cents. 

Building a Stable.—W. W. Simmons, 
Plymouth Co., Mass., wants so much information about 
the many smal! points in stable building and their cost, 
that he should have a copy of “ Barns and Outbuildings, 
published by O. Judd Co., at $1.50. 





Spare the Birds—The Audubon 
Society.—A society has been formed for the protection 
ef wild birds, and for preventing their destruction for mil- 
Bunery purposes. The society is National, though its head- 
quarters are at 40 Park Row, New York. Its influence 
should extend as widely as the geographical distinction 
ef the feathered songsters it would protect. We will give 
up ear “reed-birds ” gladly to save the ‘‘ bobo’links.” 


@ow’s Teats.—F. Faller, Clarion Co., Pa.— 
‘Bhe spraying of the milk when it is drawn is probably 
ewing te some local injury to the point of the teat, pos- 
sibly au abnormal growth inside of the orifice that could 
be remeved with a knife. If it comes from the teat being 
split it would be necessary to wait until the cow is dry, 
wher the surfaces of the wound may be scarified and 
@rawe together and held in that position by astitch. 


Pickling Meat.—P. White, Young Co., 
Texas,sends usa recipe that he recommends from his 
ewn experience tobe very zood. Toone hundred pounds 
ef beef or pork, take seven pounds salt, two pounds brown 
sugar, one pound black pepper, two ounces saltpetre. 
Mix and rub it on the meat. Pack with salt in the 
barrel, and weight it down; add no water. 











Soft-Shelled Eggs.—D. M. Stewart, War- 
ver Oo., Pa.—Soft-shelled eggs aro due to a derangement 
ef the liming chamber of the oviduct. This is believed 
> be always due toa lack of lime in the food having 
@eourred at some time. A fall of snow may cover the 
greand for days or weeks, so that no lime can be had, and 
fans the derangement naturally oceurs, while it may con- 
thane after the supply of lime becomes abundant. 


Leauched Ashes.—F. Hunter, Ontario.— 
Leached ashes are of value on any land ov which a sod 
will form. They are always valuable around fruit trees, 
and should be spread well away from the trunks and as 
far at least as the spread of the branches. We have yet 
® know of either a soil or plant which leached ashes will 
net henefit ; and this is true to a greater degree of un- 
Reached ashes, particularly those from burning hard wood. 





Hioney Crystalizing in the Comb.— 
J. A. Doors, Washington, Co.,Va., sends us combs filled 
with granulated honey, and says the bees are all dead, and 
wants to know what killed them, and if the white sub- 
stance in this comb is the cause. The death of those 
bees was probably due to the extreme cold weather that 
has visited Virginia this winter, and Quinby says, “‘ Asa 
vale all pure liquid honey will granulate in cold cli- 
mates.’ Thus we have cause and effect illustrated. 

Celie and Bots in Horses.—G. W. 
Moeore,Crawford Co., Mo.—Colic is a symptom of indiges- 
tion bronght on usually by change of food, over feed- 
img, ehill,hard driving or other abnormal conditions. Give 
the horse a copious injection of tepid water. Use the 
tube and funnel or fountain syringe. Bots rarely if ever 
injure horses, and no means have yet been found for ex- 
pelling them from the horse without injuring him. 





Peultry Farm near Washing- 
ten.—W. L. Scott, St. Lonis Co., Mo.—One of our 
subscribers wishes to ascertain what poultry farms, if 
any, are near Washington, D. C., that is within a few 
hour's ride by rail of that city, also what poultry farms 
supply that market, and where they are si.uated. We 
infer that he wishes to make a purchase. Probably here 
is an opportunity if any of our readers desire to sell. 
Send reply to our office and we will forward it. 





Tired Land.—G. P. W., of Mount Sterling, 
Ky.. says he has cultivated some originally good blue- 
grass land “ until it is tired,’ and asks for a fertilizer for 
eorn to be applied in the hills.—No doubt the best ferti- 
lizer wonld be a first-class ““ammoniated ” or “ nitrogen- 
ised” superphosphate of lime, applied at the rate of 500 
pounds to the acre, 300 ponnds broadcast and 200 pounds 
in the hills, but mixed with the earth before the seed is 
dropped. Theapplication can be made by hand perfectly 
well. It may expedite matters somewhat to use the 





fertilizer attachment to your two-horse corn-planter. If 
you can get what is known as ‘*tankage" from some 
rendering establishment, you may be able to apply it 
more liberally with good results, Always take care that 
any strong fertilizer is mixed well with the soil before 
the seed is dropped. 





Analysis of Fertilizers.—Geo. M. Bea- 
dle, Elk Co., Pa.—Those States like New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut and others, which support agricultu- 
ral experiment stations, offer to farmers the privilege of 
having fertilizers examined and their value reported 
upon free of cost. Your State has an experimental farm 
at West Grove, and it is possible that this important 
work is done there for Pennsylvania farmers. Such 
analyses are rather expensive for each one to have 
made for his own information. 





Threechorse Whiffletrees.—aA. L. Wil- 
son, York Co., Me. The simplest form of three-horse 
whiffietrees is made by arranging a strong evener in 
which the three bolt holes are bored, one at each end, of 
course, and the middle one,by which the attachment to 
the plow is made, exactly one-third of the distance from 
one end-hole to the other. The longer end of the evener 
may be somewhat reduced in weight without weakening 
it, and should be worked down somewhat so that the 
whole system of whiffletrees will balance better. The 
off horse walks in the furrow in plowing. 





To Make an Incubator.—Ff. Miller, 
Bssex Co., Mass.—Inecubators are almost infinite in va- 
riety, but all are governed by a few principles, as heat- 
ing by 2 hot air blast or warm water, with automatic 
regulation of the heat. They are usually made square 
or parallelogram, with drawers for the eggs. The heated 
air enters at the outer edges and escapes from the center. 
A home-made incubator’ heated by a good kerosene 
lamp, will do very well in mild, even weather, and the 
most expensive ones will net do much better if subject 
te extreme variations ef temperature. 





The Deuth of Col. Wm. 8. Clark, 
after along and paiuful illness, occurred at Amherst, 
Mass., March 9th. Col. Clark was long prominent in 

cricultural matters. He was Colonel of the Twenty- 
first Mass. Volunteers, during the Rebellion, Professor 
of chemistry, and subsequently President of Amherst 
Agricultural College, which position he resigned in 1879. 
He was invited bythe Japanese government to go to 
thatcountry and organize the Imperial Agricultural Col- 
lege at Sapporo, which he accomplished with marked 
ability. He was distinguished for clear practical, 
common sense, with notable executive ability, and 
will be sincerely mourned bya large circle of friends. 





Corn at the South.—W. A. Shook, 
Franklin Co., Tenu.—At the North we grow several 
stalks to the hill, andat the East almost alwavs manure 
well, even if the corn be planted on an inverted sod. It 
is not the light character of the Jand, but its richness 
that should determine the number of stalks to the hill. 
Plant no more corn than you can enrich the land for, and 
you will have less land to go over, and more corn. The 
ground ought to be well shaded, but it must be plowed 
and worked deep at first, not after the roots fill the soil. 
How close the hills should be, and how many stalks 
should stand to the hill, ought really to be determined in 
a measure, also by the size and leafiness of the variety. 





New York Horticultural Society. 
—The first Spring Exhibition of this society was held on 
March 2, Notwithstanding the exceedingly unfavorable 
weather, there were three broad tables running through 
the entire length of the hall, covered with flowers. 
Among the largest and best exhibits were a collection of 
Orchids from W. B. Dinsmore, a collection of some sixty 
varicties of Roses from John Henderson, a large number 
of forced dwarf Lilacs in pots, from E. Asmus, a beanuti- 
fal collection of Geraniums, Carnations, Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, etc., from Hallock & Thorpe. P. Lorillard showed 
many kinds of well grown, forced vegetables. The new 
rose “ Tie Bride,” a pure white variety, from John May, 
attracted special attention, and was considered a valuable 
novelty. 





Florida.—W. G. Percival, Philadelphia.— 
We have not Jost faith in Florida, notwithstanding the 
reeent, severe frost, the frandulent land companies, and 
the hundreds of disappointed people who have lost their 
alland arecoming back. It isa noble State, fast filling 
up with enterprising, active people, who are raising 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, etc., for both northern and 
home markets. and affording delightful semi-tropical, 
thongh occasionally frosty, winter homes for people who 
do not liketo brave our northern winters. The oranges 
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are not killed, bananas will still ripen in some parts, 
pineapples and cocoannts even, will continue to offer in- 
ducements to test the fruit-growers’ enterprise. Do not 
change your plans on account of the frost. ‘* One swal- 
low does does not make it summer,” neither will one or 
two frosts change the fature of Florida, 





Bee Bread.—J. Roemer, Queens Co., N. Y. 
—When the bee gathers pollen, which is the chief food 
of the young bees, it is done by alighting upon the flow- 
ers and passing rapidly over the anthers, detaching a 
portion of the dust which lodges on most parts of them, 
and 1s brushed together and packed in little pellets im 
the ‘*‘ pollen baskets’ on their posterior legs. The bee, 
loaded with this pollen, enters the open cell, and by rub- 
bing the posterior legs together deposits the little loaves 
of pollen. After this, another bee enters the cell head- 
foremost and packs these loaves closely together, and 
when the cell is two-thirds full it is sealed up and some 
honey deposited on top. evidently for the purpose of 
preserving it in a fresh condition. In the spring, rye 
flour is often placed so as to be accessible to the bees in 
rough or stormy weather, and takes the place of pollen 
very well. 


Poisoning the Apple-Worm.—Mr. 
E. T. Grunewald, Northampton Co., Pa., writes us that 
he has seen London Purple recommended as a remedy for 
the Codling Moth, or Apple-Worm., “Half a pound of 
London Purple is to be added to one hundred gallons of 
water, and the trees sprayed with the mixture.” He 
aske: ‘‘ What do you think of it, and when to apply it?” 
London Purple and Paris Green are very similar poisons, 
and as the former has been found very effective in destroy- 
ing the Apple-Worm, we do not doubt that the Paris 
Green will be so also. The poison should be applied 
soon after the fruit sets. At first the calyx or eye of the 
young apple points upwards. The moth lays an egg in 
the calyx, where it hatches, and the young worm eats its 
way into the apple, and in doing this partakes of the 
poison which has been sprinkled on the fruit. The small 
quantity of the poison used, and the long time before the 
fruit will be ripe, remove all chances of danger. In us- 
ing either poison, the mixture should be kept well stirred, 
as these substances are heavy and soon settle. 





American Pomological Society.— 
Reportof the proceedings at the biennial session of the 
society held in Grand Rapids, Mich. These reports are 
everywhere recognized as among the most valuable con- 
tributions to Pomological science; the volume before 
us is fully equal, ifnot superior to any of its predecessors. 
It contains full and carefully prepared reports of all the 
papers read, and the discussions thereon, reports of the 
various State Fruit Committees, lists of officers and 
members, together with the society’s catalogue of fruits. 
The latter is so arranged that any one may see ata 
glance which varicties of fruits are best adapted to cack 
state, and what are their principal qualities and uses. 
The promptness with which this volume has been edited 
and published is highly commendable, and should be ap- 
preciated by all fruit-growers. as it will materially assist 
them in their choice of varicties for spring planting. 
These publications are not for sale, but are furnished 
free to the members of the society. The biennial mem- 
ship is four dol]'ars, and any one interested in pomology 
may becomea member by remitting this amount to the 
Secretary, Chas. W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





American Veterinary College. — 
The oldest Veterinary School of this State, by years ef 
continuous work, has closed its eleventh year of labor 
by holding its commencement exercises at Chickering 
Hall on the Ist of March. The awarding of degrees by 
the President of the Board of Trustees, by which the de- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery was conferred, was 
granted to twenty-eight new graduates, viz: Mesers, D. 
C. Ashley, of Mass.; E. M. Beckley, of Conn.; L. M. Big- 
nell, of Pa.; 8. Bradley, of N. Y.; C. E. Bridge, of Pa.; 
J. 8S. Candee, of N. Y.; J. J. Collanach, of N. Y.; E. A. 
Child, of Fla.; A. J. Dodin, of N. Y.; Thos. H. Doyle, of 
N. Y.; F. H. Flagge, of N. Y.; F. W. Hopkins, of Ire- 
land ; R. C. Jones, of N. Y.; C. Kuehne, Ph. D., of N. J.; 
W. G. Magee, of N. Y.;. B. F. Minich, of Pa.; F. W. 
Meyer, of Pa.; Maurice O'Connell, of Mass.; A. W. 
Radley, of Pa.; A. K. Robertson, of Iowa; H. Schmid’, 
Jr., of Ohio ; A. Strange, of N. Y.; N. K. Trumbower, of 
Il.; G. G. Van Mater, of N. Y.; G. L. Warner, of N. Y.; 
J. A. Walrath, of N. Y.; 8. Weir, of Mass.; A.C. Young, 
of Utah. The Spring Session now opened will last until 
the middle of April. The prizes were carried off by Dr. 
G.L. Warner, the gold medal of the Board of Trustees ;. 
Dr. A. Strange, that of the New York State Veterinary 
Society; Dr. A. C. Young, the prize of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Dr. F. W. Hopkins and-Mr. J. D. Fair, the 
anatomical prizes. The number of students is increasing- 
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ATTENTION 


Why stand ye idle six Months in the 
year, eating up in winterall you make 
in summer, and saving nothing for 
old age or your children ? 


STOP! CONSIDER! 


t- IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Have you heard of DISSTON’S Pur- 
ehase in 


FLORIDA, 


the country in which you can raise crops 
ALL THE YEAR? 

Its Orange Groves, Fish and Game, Ready 
Markets for Products at p> Prices, Genial 
and Healthy Climate. No Frost in Winter. 
No Excessive Heat in Summer. No Blind- 
ing Snow Storms. No Western Blizzards. 

No Grasshoppers. 


They offer of choice 
for sale, 2,500,000 Acres land, at 
prices ranging from 1.25 per acre and 
upwards. The above landsare adapted to the 
cultivation of oranges, all kinds of vegetables, 
tropical fruits rice, sugar cane, etc. 

Full information and circulars forwarded 
en application. Address 


FLORIDA LAND AND IMPROVEMENT C0., 


305 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., or, Pine 
and Forsyth Sts., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 





TRADE 


A.S.T.C2> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convinee 
Parents of their VALUE. 


JONES 


POP AYSthe FR 
PPAYSthe FREICHT 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 















Every size Scale. For free price list 
mFONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥: 
YLE’s 

EARLINE 

OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 

URIFYINGC 
ROPERTIES 





RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE } 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Sold by All Grocers, 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 


ARMERS 








Send for our New Catalogue of 


GLADIOLUS AND OTHER BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Our GENERAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 
FLOWER SEEDS always ready for mailing to applicants, 


SM. THORBURN & Co,,J5 JOHNS?! NEWYORK. 


CANISTEO, N. Y., Februar rth, 1886. 
Mr. Dexter Curtis.—Dear Sir :— Enclosed please find 




















An Old and World-Renowned 








eighty (80c.) cents, for which please send me another pair 
of your zinc-hined interfering wade, as I think: them the. pe st Remedy for the 
ave ever use urs a 3 
‘ RELIEF AND CURE OF 
Coughs, 
AND ALL 


Satisfactory reference “given. For illustrated Bock, 
address OSCOOD & CO.,BINCHAMTON,N.Y- 


Ga) KEY +— AND NOT 
WILLWIND “ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


SOLD by watchmakers. By mail, 2c. Circulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


i 
AS A PROTECTION TO OUR CUSTOMERS, WE PUBLISH A FAC-SIMILE OF OUR ' 


TRADE MARK LABEL. 





Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers, 


For sale, only in bowes, by all 
Medicis dealers.” 


BIRCH'S --' 











These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best and 
purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than any other paints made in this 
country or abroad, and, although they cost a trifle more per gallon than any others, owing 
ticir wonderful covering properties, they will do more and better work for the same amount 
of money, while theirsuperior durability renders them the most economical paints in the world. 
Sample Cards and our Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 


87 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK. 
CHICACO. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF H. W. JOHNS’ 
Liquid Paints, Roof, Car and Bridge Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, Colors in Oil 


and Japan, and Varnishes. 
ASBESTOS: 


Roofing, Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Fire and Water-Proof Building 
Felt, Plastic Stove Lining, etc. Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


4 B.F. BROWN &CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, ete., 
at Paris Exposition, 1878, 











Satin French 
Polish Dressinge 
BEWARE OF None Genuine 


Without Paris 


IM ITATIONS. Medal on Every Bottle, 











ALL COMPETITOR 





HIGHEST AWAR ORLEAN PPOSITION AGAIN 
M 11 BER SILVER MEDAL. = 
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TRY DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS. 


which have been planted by some 
geowere for 47 years. They have 
en a standard among critical 
ows for purity and vitality. 
nly varieties of merit are offer- 
hat have been thoroughly 
tested on our trial al rounds. 
DREER’S GAK CA- 
LENDAR for BA eee ready in 
January, has been revised and en- 
larged, mailed on receipt of three 
HENRY DREEIC, § “Seedsman and Florist 
» Seedsman an oris 
ach Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


floses. Great Spedtalty is 
Strong Pot oo yen 4 
pp LT wee sorts, safely by mailto all P.Ovs 


31012 SESARTS Sl. $8 to $15 
ionieasias Get,” 


(ssp DID D VARIETIES including 
clu: 
ton PLENDI and our t elegant Premium 


Pat yout om a3 id, nee 1.20 


“iclivered at 
Ou: New (uide, 
ddress INGE “ey one DCO. 
Wer Grove, Chester Ce. Pa. 




















ARGE STOCK CORY QORK, 10 days earlier than Early 
Marblehead. Golden Wax, Improved Valentine 
ans. bs plephone, Market Garden, Vermont and 


Peas, Basty © urham Potatoes, Ecli 
Onto: wah Warren and Deep Head Cab base. | Su ne or 
on, Cucumber, Dandelion, 


GREEN ROSE. 


lower S ee 


NADUSE PLANTS SRD TRANS 


= be mailed FREE! posal plicante. and to customers of 
without ord g it. about 180 pages, 
bot ustrations, prices, acc’ a iiate deed’ tions and valuable 
cece ue Be planting Ov varieties of VEGETABLE 
yy BULRSS, etc. Invaluable 
jially to hy Gardeners. Send for it. 
D. “M. 


ERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 








ven 
| STRONG | HEALTHY PLANTS 


SWEETEST OF FLOWERS | 
| DELIVERED SAFELY BYMAIL 


FOR 14¢ | WILL MAIL ] 


| GFoR50¢ [4Far $$ ]co| FLoweRING BULBS T 
2 PLANTS NEW CARNATION (ADORE 4 


RUTTERCUP 50° or 12 $200! ano DIRECTIO 
|ILLUSTRAT® DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CA | 


| CHAST.STARR.AVONDALE CHESTER 00 PA 








EDWARD COOPER, 
(Formerly with 3 K.Bliss & Sons), 
offers the-very best quality of 
SEED POTATOES, 
GRASS SEEDS 
AND FERTILIZERS, 


at the very i lowest rices. Send for Circular. 
D COOPER, 3 Park tiie Seeeeeeee mew, Bow York. New York. 


Ever Blooming G==ROSES ) ES § 
Six Distinct Sorts 
for only 60 cenis 


ias, 0} 
lets. or Sruberse se Bulbs, or6 Gladiolus, or 15. 
Seen either Flower or Vegetable Seeds. 
Pap ars I will send any 3 of the above collections, 
0 I will send.§ ot these collections, my se- 
lection of sorts, but all strong — for immediate 
etter, ae. delivered safely by mail. Choice 
new Roses and other plants od away My each 
sy eoter. EBastrated ‘atalogue of 


CHARLES A. REESER, 
Innisfallen Greenhouses, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
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SPECIAL Offer this month from Maher & Grosh. 








of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST 
cents (in stamps) to cover postage. 





“Henderson's NeW York” Lettuce. 


In Henderson’s New York Lettuce we have a variety that we believe a single season’s trial 
will place in the same high rank that the Salamander and Black Seeded Simpson occupy, 
varieties both of which were introduced by us. 
Lettuce, with no tendency to run to seed, as was clearly shown in our trial grounds during 





Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pases s, containing colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
6 k EEDS and PLANTS, 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. 2° &2%,curtant st. 


Henderson’s New York is a remarkable summer 


1885. It is also unusual for 
size and solidity of head. 
We have seen plants of the 
New York Lettuce eighteen 
inches in diameter, which 
weighed nearly four pounds, 
with heads almost as solid 
as an Early Summer Cab- 
bage, which, by the way, in 
general form it somewhat 
resembles. It blanches it- 
self naturally, is crisp, ten- 
der, and of excellent flavor, 
and entirely free from bit- 
S terness. The color on the 
outside we consider to be 
distinct in shade from any 
other lettuce that we are 
familiar with, and may be 
described as a clear deep 
apple green, on the inside 
yellowish white. 
By Mail for 

20 cents per packet; 

5 cents | per ounce; 

$2.50 per ‘4 pound. 


S, will be mailed on receipt of 6 




















SEED 


Dealer in Timothy, 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, 


Warehouses § 144" j06. 108 & 110 Michigan St. 


SEED Warranted to Grow, 


or order refilled. The first seedsman in the United States 
to give this warrant. I have adhered to it thirty years, 
and shall continue to do_ so, because raising a large por- 
tion of the seed I sell, (but very few_seed dealers do),I 
know that they are fresh and pure. My Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue will be ready for my last year’s cus- 
tomers early in January, and will be sent free to all others 
who write for it. With an exceptionally large variety of 
standard sorts, it will contain the one in a hundred of new 
vegetables, that have known to be really worthy of intro- 
duction. Among these, and not to be found in any other 
catalogue, is anew Drumhead Cabbage, just about as early 
as Henderson’s, but nearly twice as large. =. cata- 
logue was the first to introduce the Hubbard Squash, Ohio 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Cabbage, Cory ‘Corn 
Eclipse Beet, etc., etc. Premiums for the best ORK. ot 
several varieties. JAMES J. H. GREG 

Seed Grower, bm Mass. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
&c. 


Orrice, 115 Krnz1e 8r., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
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=o, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
3) SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


ASPECIAL ATTENTION 1S CALLED TO our REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


AND DWARF PEARS 





Including such such kindsas N iagara, Jessica, Em- 


ete. 


pire State, Ww fillis, F Frances I B. Hayes, 


Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited, Catalogue Free. Thirtieth Year. Six Hundred Acres. 


Jmmense Stock. 


ee? We O° AS BR 


ws so, ay will pay you to get JOHNSON & STOKES’ Garden and Farm Manual (mailed free), enlarged and_ improv ed for 


. It contains hundreds of illustrations with descriptions and directions for culture of nearl 
iors and Flower Seeds, including Valuable Novelties and Specialties. Unparale led’ Offers. 


lections. Our Seeds were planted nN 


everywhere. NONE BETTER! 


WIAVASKE 


JOHN SAUL'S CATALOGUE 
New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 1886, 


IS NOW READY. 


It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as well as all 


the novelties of merit. 
The rich collection of fine Foliage. and other Greenhouse 


and Hothouse 


lants, are well grown and at low prices. 
ORCHIDS— 
American, etc. 
Also, Catalogues of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, Trees, etc. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


ON= CHEAPER! 
203 MARKET Sh 


203 GANIROA SPRALRDELPMIARL, 
WILD FLOWER Sorchids, Lilies, 


Mass. 


very large stock of choice East Indian, 





Address 





Ferns, Alpine, etc. Catalogue sent 
EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, 


#1 Greenhouses THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


2,000 varieties Best Garden, 
Remarkable Col- 


ear by over Ninety Thousand Gardeners, and.are preferred by Market Gardeners 





CEORCE FREESE, BOCOTA, 


EXPORTER OF 


references given. 
French or Spanish. 





ORCHIDS, BULBS, SEEDS, ETC., 


from the U.S. of Columbia, hoa America. First-class 
Correspondence in English, Ge'man, 
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GARDEN 


MAULE'S SEEDS 


woh NOT BE SURPASSED. 
w Seed Catalogu e for 1 e to all. 
Best published. Over 225, 55,000 cae eiteaae mailed. 
CP YOU OUCHT TO HAVE IT. 
Send your address at once ona = postal card for acopy to 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1677 Filbert Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





PP yw 
sl 


AROOSTOOK SEED. My Illustrated Catalogue of. New 
and STAPLE sorts of PoTATOES and GRaIn is valuable to 








every Potato Growerand Farmer. Freetvuall. Send forit. 
G. W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Me. 

~ WEE \ SEED from 40 acres. EARLY 

GOLDEN, and all kinds. See 

rite 


POTATO Beene St Sa 


W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 





OTATOES FOR SEED.—New Early Sunrise and Im- 

proved White Elephant. The cream of both early 

and late varieties. Price, $2.50 per bbl. on board cars. Also, 

Brown Lagpern eggs for "hatch ng, $2.00 for 13, $4.00 for 39, 
C. M. WELLS, 184 Church St., Saratoga, be 





000 BUSHELS “DAKOTA RED,” AND “EMPIRE 
3 STATE” Potatoes. All other varieties. Catalogue free. 
JOSIAH HAWKINS, Southport, Conn. 





SEEDS Ex. Early Valentine Beene Ex. + ie and White 
Marrow Peas, Tested, Slorsed. Small Fruits 
New and Leading kinds. Peach’ frevs a Peach 
Pits. 500,000 quart re Nore Baskets. Addre 

C.N INSON & BRO., ‘Brooktyn, Md. 


HARDY PLANTS & BULBS. 


Our New Catalogue of Hardy Herbaceous Plants and 
Bulbs is now ready, , and will be mailed to all r licants. 
JAPAN IR S, I © D LOXES, 
in great variety and at low prices. eeu iris all the 
best sorts. 


PLANTS FOR WILD GARDEN. 


GENTIANS, CAMPANULAS, hs ane BN aS 
a onde ROSES, CHAMOMIL E, 

AGON, and many other new and Sealrable plants Se to 
- found elsewhere. The largest collection in the country. 
True to name, and mailed to any part of the U.S. on receipt 
of Catalogue price. 


WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
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Trees of| 32d YEAR. 600 ACR 


ES. | One each of FIVE famous 
all sizes. | 21 LARCE GREENHOUSES | GRAPE VINES,WORTH 


Oe” THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CoO.., 29h “wa 


NEW AND RARE FRUITS, PLANTS, SEED 


nas all jee raey reliable 
er. 
. 9 eden ts 








&e, 
pape ma; i a cn ity. 
paid. — For example: 15 splendid ever-bloomi: our 
pie euneseed. 64 CHOICE CHEAP Sl. OO SETS. phoeats | 15 magnificent Carnati ons, If sorta 

anthemums, 15 142 O Gladiolus, elegant mixed ming bulbs, & beroses, all flowering bulbs, % 1. Se PACKE Ss 
CHOICE FLOWER Zpkts, Cholee ory 17 for aOn.os or 3 for’ 25c. 29 eetlona, CHOICE VEGETA ale g SEEDS, Sis 14 for 

S0c., or 7 fi Sc. 7pkts. Vegetable «nd 8 pkts. Choice. Flower Seeds, 50c Kieffer Standard fn 
Spree, and 1Champion Quince, Grape Vines, 4 sorts, $1, or 12 all Co rd. $1. 100 O Strong Strawberry pian plants, care ate, Si. 

Catalpa, %1. 30 Sweet Chestnuts ond 1 Japan 0 orGiant, %1. 45 Mulbe rries, lish and Whi 

other 63 $1 sets and 1,001 things beside, send for our valuable Catalogue of over iio pages F FREE. Everything opt in the 


Nursery line, from pot plants to forest trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines, and Fruit and Ornamental 


$4.15 For $3.00 om 





GARD EMPIRE STATE, EARLY btu! og 
G RED, and GOLDEN POCKLING 




















850,000 GRAPE VINES 


foe Also Small F 


jo ven nes mailcu for lic. 


pede e 


ae 


Head quarters and General Agent for 
New wh ite Grapee—Empire State and 
No Niagares genuine without seal: N.W.@.¢ 

dozen rates, free by mail, 


Special attention called 


to PromisligSH a 80 Bend for Price L it dress, 


BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co. Mo. 
¥ 100 varieties! 


RAPE VINES ® Bestquality! 


Low prices! One each, Empire State, Niag- 
ara,Golden a n.Lady,and Delaware, 
postpaid.for®2. Also Worden. Elvira. Iona, 

Ives, Catawba, Brighton, Ver ennes, Early Zictor 
Moore’s Early. Rogers’ Hybrids, &c. 0 No.1 
lonco 2 per 100; 812 per 1, 000. Ras Sp- 
berries and other small fruits. Catalogue free. 


G 





Piants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true fo name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 





EO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


Qualit 


Tilustrated 


Catalogue 


NIAGARA 











ruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very cheap. 
Seni price list freee LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, x.Y. 


Also other SM. 
FRUITS, and al 
ac and, per Varieties 
ES. xtra 
. Warranted 
true, C eap by mail. 
Low rates F REE! 


ct?" Special Terms to 


T. S. HUBBARD WIREDONTA 


New York. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


SMALL FRUITS, 


send postal for price list of plants to 
M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


1 0,000 Consors 8 A hs + a .1 year No.1. 10,000 Hansell Rasp- 
berry. fulberry Seedlings. 20,000 O 

Orange. The po being cheap. A good stock of best va- 
riety of Strawberry, Raspberry, Grapes, and other Small 
Fruit Plants and Vines, and a full assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, and Special Nursery Products. Mariana 
and Purple-leaved Plum, Russian and other Apricots, and 
many varieties of Peach, by mail, at $1.50 per dozen. Prunus 
Simoni, at $2 2 pe er doz. by mail. Send for Price List to CHAS. 
BLACK & 0., Village Nur: ta ky Hightstown, N. J. 


Get up a Club for Maher & Grosh. 
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Best and a 7 
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other best 
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j Vines & Senait Fruits in st 
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8. E. ROGERS & SON, MT. HOLLY, N. J. 








Auburn Nurser“ 


Peach Trees. Peach Trees. 


20,000 First-Class Peach Trees now in our roots 
cellars can be shipped at any ry time. a i general assort- 
ment of nursery stock at hard times ages 

J. FOORD & SONS, AUBURN, N. ¥ 





STED PEACH S ED. 

We can fap eret Va. and Tenn. me rea vo plant- 
ingin the spring. This seed is such as we use, and is the best 
obtainable. Send for Price List to CHAS, BLACK & BRO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


PEACH TREES, GRAB NES: Sa 


ment of other stock. Send ,- rice. ist. GEO. -W. 
HAWKINS, Orange & Ulster Nurseries, Newburg, N. Y. 
BEST GAR DEN 


iT tow PRICES. ‘S| E| E DS 


tal 
J. BOLGIANO & SON 





ARE VINES, 





ee Mp, 
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AMERICAN 





aterm 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE. 


A. D.COWAN & CO. 
a BULBS «GARDEN TOOLS. oO 


From what iurseries shal Jt buy my Tree ¥ 
ELGIN NURSERIES 


(Established 1854—32d Year.) 
7 _——e Nurseries of the West. 


pad np han. every one. os a chance to os 
le pack kage of Trees, from 2 













1,200 coud in each lot—your sui ot 
sixty- one different lots of a great 
any varieties. 

Send for Catalogue—free to all. 


EVERGREENS BY THE MILLION. 


ddress E. H. RICKER & CO., 
Please mention this paper. LLGIN, ii 





TREES=PLANTS 


We offer for tne Spring Trade a large and fine stock of 
every description of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Sprate, Rose: Vines Small Fruits. 
Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seedlings ‘and 
Forest Tree Seedlings. ‘saggy + nt = 
BLOOMINGTON (PHEW) NI 
4 po Ni UI RSER 
- Established 2852. LOOMINCTON, Hie 


FOREST TREES. 










< : Catalpa Speciosa. 
Pr a White Ash, European 
Larch, Pines, Spruces, 


| Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
Forest and Evergreen 


' 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, ll 


CALL’S NURSERIES. 


SPRING OATALOGUB NOW READY. 





Sppl. Pear, P: Cherry, Apricot. 
Rectarine,” Mul a Quince % ees, 
Plan‘ Fruits of all kinds, 
We em: ae no weling salesmen, but pre- 
fer ers. Order direct 
from urseries, er w.Xt you need vs —~ 
depend on getti » Trees an ants 
by mail as: cy, oe List—free + 


all. 
S NURSERIES, Por Take Co, QO. 





ARBOR VITAE ™™ wind TIMBER CULTCRE.” 

Two Year Seedii: by mail, , post i paid, 1.00 i Hedge 

Plants, 12 inches high, .00 per 1,000. Is the 

a TREE for b laces a 4 urposes. ly => on 
e: rees are w com 

y nur clow competition ce 


CEO. PINNEY, Evergreens, Door Co., Wis. 


ATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS.—Balsam Fir, 

Arbor Vite, White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, and Larch, 

to 2 inghes, at 33 er 1,000; 5. for #10; 10,000 for $17.50. 
Packing Free. JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. z. 








Hes Ornamental Path Material. Handsome 

e path at a very lowcost. Sold by bbl. 

=. -_ load. — es end | clroulars sent free upon applica- 
OBBINS, 16 Burling Slip, N. 





Lows Guftii' tix 
MARKET GAR NERS trade a SPECIALTY 


Omran FREE. SEND FOR IT. 
Seed Grower, 


AARON LOW, “Essex, mass’ 


rowen PLOWERS in "ae wate cake 10c. 


uality seed, last season’s growth, Aster Peony 
ection, colors, mixed; Chinese pink, all colors, 
wre Petunia, choice mixed varieties ; rman Pansy, 
large flowering, mixed; Phlox, 20 cotemmenes. To intro- 
duce will Trend this 6c. collection for 10e. silve’ 
Cc. L. BURR, Springfield. Mass. 


Asparagus Plants. 


are ye a great gipaaties of Swogear-old | Conover’s 
ts, of our own owth, and are 


see As at Ee ailo tollowti low rates : 125 roots, $1.00; 500 


roots, $3.75 roots, $6. 
Ortieee ‘ailcd th e day they ai are received. with plants fresh 
from the field. No charge for boxes or packing. 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., 































THE “HENDERSON” LAWN CRASS SEED is a new mixture of choice 





"aac 















grasses, which gives to 





will sow 300 square feet; 


lawns made with it that deep rich green effect so much admired in English lawns. 
for an acre, 5 bushels are required. 

AND REN VATION OF LAWNS free with eve ry order. 
$1.75 per peck 3 $5.50 per bushel. (If by mail, add 10 cents to quart price.) 


THE “HENDERSON” NEW HAND LAWN MOWE 


One quart 
Circular on FORMATION 
Price: 25 cents per quart 5 


is the most 
effective and 





20-inch, $17.25 each. 


easiest running mower ever made. If necessary, it will cut smoothly grass 8 inches high Any 
machine that fails to give entire satisfaction can be returned. 
that width), $11.25 each 3 14-inch, $12.75 each ; 16-inch, $14.25 each 3 18-inch, $15.75 each ; 


HENDERSON’S LAWN ENRICHER. 


Prices: 12-inch (cuts swath 


A clean and convenient dressing, 
which never fails in inducing a 





rapid and deep green hue to the lawn. 


A10 1b. package will cover 300 square fect. 
80 cents ; 10 Ibs. for 50 cents; 20 Ibs. for $1.00; 50 lbs. for $2.00; 100 Ibs. for $4.¢0. 


LAWN AND GARDEN ROLLER 


5 Ibs. for 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Prices, from $8.00 to 
$22.00 each. 


Remittances for any of 








the above should be sent us by Bank Draft, Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


[Qy~ Catalogue of SEEDS and PLANTS, 140 pages and 3 colored plates, 
mailed to any address on receipt of 6 cents (in stamps) to cover postage. 


PETER HENDERSON & Gp, Swon 

















Practical all-day 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






easy-running, admirable 
in design and finish. 






Hoes, and Hol- 
low Steel Standard 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Send now if you are in- 
terested in Farming, Garden- 
ing, or Trucking, for our 
1886 CATALOGUE, 
which fully describes our Seed-Drills, 
Wheel- 














A prominent practical agricnltural writer says of the 
“ACME” Pulverizing Hurrow: “Its various qualities 
“fit it for easy, rapid and efficient preparation of land 
*“andin cheaply working the broad fields of a large farm 
“into as fine a condition as a garden.”’ 

See advertisement on page 179. 





SEED 
DRILL 


(meeL, « 4 


7 7 s-* 
Tt Peay 


MATTHEWS’ 


Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, co 


SINGLE OR COMBINED, “4e=_ 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen and Market Gardeners 
everywhere to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
in use for planting and cultivating garden crops. Beware of 
cheap we mney a ’ Iaquire for the genuine machines which 
are made EVEL 


T. B. VERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send hy circulars, giving latest prices and improvements. 













[Joreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 


SPECIAL Offer this month from Maher & Grosh. 






FRUIT BASKETS AND BOXES. 


-_ ST-JOSEPH, MICH. ,/ iL 
jo Stu8 FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE (LIST! 








y crate a 
cana Tpdouned 5 2 cat 
leading berry growers, 
Ths ed < ee glogue tre oo” 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT PACKACES, price fist. 


COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


HAMMOND’S SLUC SHOT, 


Registered, is a good thing, and routes A ag insect aray 
wherever found, and sold by most seedsm 
send for Book to FISHKILL ON "HUDSON, N.Y. 























Catalogue free 
F.N.LANG, Baraboo, Wis. 





L 9 FI , Vegetable & Field, 
me. iy S E E D q ower. fon able 




















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 














-—; TREES, BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS, ETO, +— 








Is a Book of 70 pages, with 200 
engravines of Orchard and 
Small Fruits, Nuts, &c. 
Gives honest descriptionsof 
Golde n Queen Raspberry 
Pear, and over 406 
other Fruits, instructions for 
planting, pruning, cultiva- 
tion and management, with 
low prices for Trees 
and Plants. Price 10c. 
with colored plates; 
without plates Se 
Price Lists free. 


THE LARGEST 
And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in Central New York early in 
July,and Sells at High Prices. Send for 
history of Original Tree, 100 yrs. 
old. a, Headquarters Yor Kieffer 

Parry Strawberries, Wilson, 






















—1886. 


<= Pear 
fie, uacknerr ic Maley Parry, Parry P.0.,N.u. 





RANCOCAS. 
THs UDY, exwcy’? RED RASPBERRY. 


HARDY, EARLY 
Should be plontes by retry one. Send for description and 
terms. Also NEW } NU SERY CATALOGUE Address 

WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


. MAY KING, 


Best Strawberry. 
EARLY CLUSTER, Best Blackberry. 


All other small fruits. Peach, Pear, Apple, 
ron Cherry and other trees. Catalogue free. 
OHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Jewell Strawberry, 


LARGEST AND BEST. 
Testimonials and Colored Plate 
y Free to all who apply. Address 
originators, 

P.M.AUCUR & SONS, 
MIDDLEFIELD, CT., 
MENTION THIS PAPER, 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


APEVINES, &c., in variety. All the leading va- 
Sa of Small Fruits, Doth New — Old, at reasonable 




















rates. Catalogues Free. 
IRVING ELEN.’ Springfield, Mass. 

BERRIE and lots of them can be 
grown if you follow our 
method. FREE Catalogue desc: ibes all 
varieties. Also "EARH HART black cap Rasp. A valu- 
able, novelty. 3 Full crops each season. Fruits from June 
to Nov. HALE BROs., So. Glastonbury, Conn. 





MAY KING STRAWBERRIES “8° 


Blackberries, Raspberries, Fruit and Shade Trces,etc. Price 
List free. S.C. bz COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J. 





For best new and old sorts, 

BE E R R | c Ss. sont pt Ley fine of ong 
an nes ress as usua 

= GRAPES. ES. HOXIL, Leeds, Mass: 


TRIUMPH feorcteraXex: 84 


GEO. ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa. 


MARLBORO RASPBERRY PLANTS 


Get the genuine from one of the Original Share Holders, 
$0,000 in lots to suit, HEPWORTH. 
Marlboro, Ulster Th, le te 
RASPBERRY PLANTS. —300,000 first-class GREGG 
TYLER, SOUHEGAN, OHIO, 
& CUTHBERT Raspberry Plants, at low prices. Special rates 
for lots of 3,000 or more. ©. C, HART, Southington, Conn, 


BERRIES! BERRIES! 


GARDEN SEEDS, VINES nd 

until you sen 
your name and address for our Ts OW PRICE List. 
ALLYN BROTHERS, Toieearek PatmyRa, N. Y. 


=" MAY KING, w= 

















1,000 


Earliest and best Strawberry. Go to ssidiaaamené ys I 
ator, THOS. G, ZANE, Chew’s Landing, Camden Co., N. J. 


BERR Plants Cheap. Write for “ BERRY LEAF” 
Ee oints, pvices, notes and notions. To-day. 
INDER HILL, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 
LUEBERRY AND WHORTLEBERRY PLANTS. 
Ry, plants at bottom prices. 25 for 50c.; 75 for $1; 
$5.50. Large quantities at reduced prices. Most 


Add 
E. WINSHIP, Tunnel City, Wis. 








pad berry ais 





Sent Free! Methods for the nov- 
ice. Aints for the expe sioneed- 


STRAWBERRIES E. D. Putney, Brentwood, N. Y 


SFXD FOR NEW ih LUSTRATED CAT 
LOGUE_OF NURS ity * STOCK, (32 Pages) 
WM. H. td N, Morrisville, 


HOW TO GROW 


















first order. 


ENDERSON'S NEW MAMMOTH VERBENAS, 


NEWEST, BES 
stamps) to cover soca 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. ne 


Our Catalo’ ue by ize of 140 ba es, containing colored ad plates, descriptions and illustrations of the 





An entirely new race 
of Verbenas, of 
colors and enormous 


Emiy.royel purple white 
centre; Fanny, violet 
rose, white eye; Glow- 
Worm, brilliant scarlet; 
Jean, pink, white centre; 
Lapiz-Lazuli, blue, 
fectform; Miss $ 
seepsincwraiteldiniees 
lilac, motes & blue; Mrs 


Mass 
lange white poedeaitbaer: 
ion, mauve, white cen- 
tre; Nelly Park, orange 
scarlet; Century (see en- 
grav: ing). 
——— of any of bo 
above sent post- 
mail for 30 each, 
any fourfor $1, or the 
entire collection of Hen- 
derson’s 14 New Mam-}- 
a moth Verbenas for $3. 
ey Please remit by Money 
y] Order, Express Order, or 
Registered Letter. 











e mailed on receipt of 6 cents (in 


35 Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 


REST SEEDS and PLANTS, will 








A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1ooo Illustrations, with descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of SHEDS and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 
It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 


moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


Rr neapguarters, SHH DS, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y- 














‘TAULIFLOWERS:: 


wit A Baw Book. with Practical ee in Minute De- 
FRA 





won Re tarzeriaat neta aan aitcdrs heat cat en Pp 


—— 





Watt » hasle lendid it Clim gP ant. One beautiful fr wer. 
a tn all, HT 8 PACK os oF coh Don es 
een CENTS, toi a ur ebeuatitat Plane ge 
ae: a ne | 
” cncrter awe SAI = Zaks ‘SAI iiet Wil Soi Buses COUNTY. ta 


Off with the tariff on seeds! - = Welief for the people! 


GREAT SUCCESS TO SEED TRADE @ 


OUR NEW DEPARTURE IN THE 


SEEDS AT YOUR DOOR AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
In order to sell our seed cro) = rneelpetn Dany Do a mm 
5, in posi ol A ~ tng 
“trrer. | ie ee al mail mail post id, 9 each, 
of the fol urnip 
- remarkable sna 


the ao oy a eB 1B L” BE ANS 
best for table use. ae co =: wor! 
Pods as tender and BES ST F a in summer. 


Sandwich Islands; the sweetest sugar corn that pte er ss Cab- 
db: best and earliest of all ary varie. = HH 
cabbage in cultivation. Wilso Ferly or pitt 
for early cucumbers or pickles. a hr 
ae up; excellent rp coemaia a A, tender 
all summer. none sweeter or better. 


eppetunl 
risp aterm 

CTI Ve a@ new =, yor the south nee 

THE SPI —— — at Penna. State Fair. 
ow mat Red poe ‘Onion 
from Italy. oun ieee aoe nanan "arse year a aNe weet, Potato 
Pumpkin, none bet’ for pies or custards. Ab ots lngeevet: Pane a: ‘arenip. 
Ruby King Fer the largest and Snes sweet pepper ever seen. Improved 
Lo: adiah, best for early use. oe Strasburg Radish, good 
New Brazilian Squash, sweetestond best-tlavored, 
pavers io Eng 's paver ko Temate, | = a a an apple: 


ENTSS tte Cor” pe 
aris Delay rey ine, Mighonete 


FO for =. 
emum ( 
uble ; = fw colors. malemy Suet sila. 
Ve ten beautiful colors. eokacs lores large pang 











Salen oan ahs ap no 


NECTAR 


for spring or oo 
for summer or he 
roductive ; solid. Ear 

PACKETS for 60 
REOTIONS for $1.10 


the benefit of t 
Asters, fine, comm, ine 


and b , to give our lady friends 
CENTS S Ghrysintiom 


on coun, of the 
ete for 
ow: 


m, large. saa ‘Brumundi. = bright +f 














=m AAND HOWTO | SEND FOR 6 Bs ’ 
GROW THEM | Ackuutans |" Prize Seeds.’ Tir ser 


Pkt. FREE. 
HOWARD U. ACKERMAN, Indianapolis, Ina. 











ost-paid, 20 Cent 


RIL, EIVanEeAD, Lone Isianp, N, Y. Get up a Club for Maher & Grosh. 
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_— Trees, Plants, Bulbs, 


PEAS THE ENTIRE SEASON 





earliness, productivones. and 


Kkt., l5c.; 1-2 pint, 30c.; pint, 55c.: qt.. 


y mail. 


Rawson’s Clipper. Without om og the it varieny introduced. We def. $1.00 com tition in 


Bliss’s American Wonder. Best ee aa 
120 pods counted on a single plant. 
iibeaess. Very best late. Peas 1 to 1 I-2 inches in Geoumferonce: 100 pods 
silver medal of the — . Hort 
ice of the three fore; 


pies Abundance. Best second early. 


Tr. 
counted on a si lowine. The 
dance and Ever-. 


led variety. A world-wide favorite. 


ery dwarf. 
Splendid quality. 


rt. Society was awarded the Abun- 
: pkt., l0c.; pint, 40c.; qt .65c. By mail. 


ng 
N.B.— These four varieties will give peas until frost, an wal require no bushing. 


Rawson’s Handbook for the Farm and Garden. Finely illustrated; Ray ty lates; 
of all leading novelties in vegetable and flower seeds. It tells what, when, and how to plant. 


ving list 
ailed free 


to former customers of B. K. Bliss & Sons of New York, and Everett & Gleason of Bos on; to all others, 6 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 34 South Market Street, Boston, 
Successors to B. K. Bliss & Sons of New York, and Everett & Gleason of Boston. 
Mr. B. K. Bliss is manager of our seed department, and solicits the patronage of his former customers. 


cents in stamps. 








SSE 





"inet copie ck 


05% OPS ons, 


Originators of the 


PEARL OF SAVOY POTATO 


750 Bushels Raised on an Acre in 1884 
66028 it iT) ce 66 it ee 0 4885 


And comcuied by all who have tried them to be the 
Earliest, Most Productive and Most Delicious Potato 
in Cultivation. AND THE 


1235¢ BUSHELS SHELLED CORN 


Were produced on an Acre in 1885. 
it is pronounced by the 
RURAL NEW YORKER 
the Earliest Variety ever Tested on their 
Experimental Grounds, 


0700.00 


In Cash Premiums were by us in 1884-5 
for the largest and best yields of these varieties. 
For.particulars see QUR CATALOCUE and 


GARDENER'S GUIDE 


For 1886, containing over 170 pages ; several Col- 
ored Plates ; @ comprehensive treatise on Grasses 
Mowing Lands and Permanent Pastures and much 








other val information, which we will mail 
on receipt 9 rears postage 
Every Thing for the 


GARDEN, FARM AND LAWN, 


T LOWEST PRICES. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, 
51-53 N. MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














CABBAGE SEEDs. In answer to several inquiries, Tilling- 
hast’s Puget Sound Cabbage Seeds, seem to have avery 
high reputation wherever they have been used. Persons 
desiring home testimony in any State in the Union, will be 
referred to disinterested growers who have tested them, by 
dropping a postal to Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa. 

Tilustrated 


NEW PLANTS BY MAIL. Catalogue free. 


Send for it. PAUL BUTZ & SON, New Castle, Pa. 








S Ee E DS $ packets Flower Seed 10c. 5 packets 
Vegetable Seed Oc. Postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. J. J. BELL, Windsor, N. Y. 


WORTH KNOWING 


Farmers will be glad to 
know @ Fertilizer come 
posed of Blood, Bone, 
and Animal Matter, hav- 

ng all the ingredients re- 
quisite for the soil and to 
— &@ good crop, can 

be purchased for $25.00 
/Z per ton. Send for circu- 
ar. H. B. GRIFFING, 
=— 470 Courtland St., N. Ye 


nz SPURE $3 ton 














CAYUCA LAND PLASTER. 


Contains Phosphate of Lime. Gives 

Plants an early start, improves q , increases yield, 
Low freights toal ints. Darmore? emorandum 
Book se E. Corresvondence solicited. 
CAYUG a PRASTERC 0. Union Springs,N. Y- 





A Supplied in car-load lots. Acknowl- 
edged one of the best fertilizers in 
Unleached hard-wood > use. Quality Guaranteed. Corres- 


A Ss H E Ss epee nese, Montreal,Can 


PEARSON'S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 


Most = rr results ‘teams used side come wit other 

eeeenee. Where there are no pred 8 8 for these fer- 
ilizers, orders direct to the manufacturer will receive 

prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N, Y. 








Make Your Own Fertilizer! 


the material in the cheapest form; How to make up formulas for different crops; ere ways to make 


plant teed Sed of banca, ground and whole; All about fish for fertilizing, and wood-ashes, etc., etc. 


A book of 120 pages, 


crowded with ee. ~—t in the plain, common sense way farmers can understand. By mail, 40 cents. Also, book 
on Onion, As os bbage, Ca orn rot,and Mangold Raising, at 30 cents each, or the five for $1.35, by mail. Two of these 
editio 


have been throug 


ns. My large Seed Catalogue FREE, to all who write for it. 


Es J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


TR RS TARAS AAO NETS 
PREPARED 
“Wite for Prices, ‘Gar Tots, 
Staxion. a ene ' 
E. 8. ¥itcuH, Bay City, Mich. 
TN I HEN 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE 2E RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other bran ONE MANURES are active and permanent fertilizers, Prices very low. Send 
~ ANIMAL ! 5 Baugh’s Phosphate Guide, Price List and Samples. 





“Tae ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
oF 
RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


BAUCH & SONS, 


&@™ Reliable Dealers wanted 
in mnoceupied Territory, 


M. aren and 
Importers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Seeds, ete.“ 








NOTABLE AND SIGNIFICANT ITEMS 


—FROM THE— 


Forty-First Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


A total income of over sixteen million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and payments to policy-holders of nearly eight 
million dollars 

Interest income, over three million dollars, being about 
5% per cent. on average net assets, and oeaey “tour hundred 
thousand dollars in excess of losses by dea 

Market value of securities, over three million three hun- 
dred thousand dollars in excess of their cost. 

Liabilities, both actual and contingent, pot for, and 
a Divisible surpl us by the Company’s standard of over 
seven million dollars ; Surplus by the State standard, over 
thirteen million dollars. 


An increase of nearly two million dollars in 
income, over three millions in surplus, over 
seven millions in assets, and of over Thirty mile 
lions of insurauce in force, during 1885. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 
BUSINESS OF 1{885. 


Received in Premiums.. as - - $12,722, Hey 03 
Received in Interest, Rents, ‘ete.. eS * 8,399,06 11 
Total Income............ $16,121 17% Tar 
PNe BPOBUN-CINIING 5 55 5o8555 6000. 5 c000050% $2,999, 109.64 
ee Pee eer err ere 741,764.47 

** Annuities. Dividends, and for Policies, 
ee rr .. 3,940,999.64 


Total Paid Policy-holders. $7,681 3873.75 


New Policies Issued........... ......+.+- 18,566 
New Insurance Written. . .. $68, 521,452.00 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1886. 





Cash Assets................ $66, 864,321.32 
*Divisible Surplus, Co’ 8 Standard ssgaaaren $7,064.473.13 
+Tontine gt ee 8,123, 742.77 

Total Surplus............ $10,188,215.90 


Surplus by the State Standard... $13, 225,053. 94 


POUCA TD POTOG 605 oi svindes Sede cdeccscess 86,418 
NE SE Nic ass. ndesessseace. Yee 259,674,500.00 


PROGRESS IN 1885. 
Excess of Interest over Death-losses, 


eg a a ee a2 697.35 
Increase in Surplus, State Standard... .... 8 318,707.48 
BORGO TE Ns 5 055 i005 i5 0 ten .sdcicccccecas 7.580,567.75 
Increase in Insurance Written.. .......... 7,036.902.00 
Increase in Insurance in Force. ............ 30, 291,914.00 


*Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a con- 
tingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fun 

tOver and above a4 per cent. reserve on existing policies 
of that class, 


THE SEVEN ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company’s 


NONFORFEITING-TONTINE 
LIMITED-ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


FIRST ADVANTAGE.—Insurance for a definite amount, 
or for an amount increasing with each premium paid, as 
desired. ° 

SECOND ADVANTAGE.—A Definite Cash Endowment 
and a Tontine Dividend, to Policies in force at the end of 
Lndowment and Tontine periods, which periods corres- 
pond, and may be either Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty Years. 

THIRD ADVANTAGE.—Insurance for the full amount of 
the Policy, extended for as long a time as the value of the 
Policy wi ii carry it, within the Endowment period, in case 
of discontinuance of payment of premiums after three 
years. 

FOURTH ADVANTAGE.—A Grace of one month in the 
pay ment of premiums, during which time the policy- 

older's security is unimpaired. 

FIFTH ADVANTAGE.—Three valuable options, including 
cash value to policy-holders, who survive their Tontine 
and Endowment periods and keep their policies in favor. 

SIXTH ADVANTAGE.—Practical freedom of action with 
respect to occupation, residence and travel. 

SEVENTH ADVANTAGE.— The payment of death-claims 
— upon the approval of the required proofs of 





Do not instre until you have seen full particulars of 
this Policy. Do not fail to write the nearest Agent, or 
the Home Off.,2, .or such particulars—at once. The 
NEW-YORK LIFE Insuasvuce Company, 346 & 348 
Broadway, New York City. 


—- 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 24 Vice Pres’t. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. 2. O'DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 
A, HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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To Correspondents, 

All our readers are requested to forward us any suspi- 
cious looking letters, circulars, etc., received by them. 
Alarge batch of humbugs received from correspondents 
for some weeks past were handed to a geatleman to thor- 
oughly analyze for us. Owing to protracted illness 
he has not been able to do this, and they will now be 
fally ventilated by another gentleman who likewise 
gives attention to these matters. We will observe here, 
however, to all these correspondents—Mr. M. T. Grahan, 
Davidson Co., Tenn., and the others, that the parties 
they inquire about are without few exception frauds 
and humbugs. 


Hunting in Couples. 


The sharpers are ‘‘ doing” the country folks of Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining States in this wise: One comes 
along and offers a man say $4,000 for his farm ; the latter 
pays $200 to close the bargain. Three or four days after 
his associate appears and offers the same owner $6,000 
for the same farm. The owner applies to sharper num- 
ber one to let him off from his bargain. Sharper number 
one refuses to do so; he at last consents, however, that 
if the farmer will pay him $1,000 he will relinquish his 
claim. Thereupon the farmer pays over $1,000 and re- 
ceives back the memorandum of contract, and goes to 
sharper number two to deliver the farm for $6,000. But 
number two is nowhere to be found. Farther examina- 
tion discloses the fact that both number one and number 
two have left the neighborhood $800 better off than when 
they arrived. As we have repeatedly said to farmers, 
they cannot be too careful in dealing with strangers, 


A Cure for Deafness, 


Acorrespondent in Council Bluffs, Iowa, saw the ad- 
vertisement of one Page, in New York City, in which he 
claimed to have cured himself after twenty eight years of 
deafness. The Iowan wrote to Page, who demanded ten 
dollars with the order of his stuff, and fifteen dollars 
wheu cured, and wishes our views on thematter. Our 
views are that any one who will undertake to cure deaf- 
ness without seeing the patientand learning the cause, 
isa quack ; furthermore, that any one who will agree to 
cure any one of any disease for a given price, is a quack. 
In short, Page is a quack. 





Bogus Butter in England. 


A bill is now before the British Parliament to prohibit 
the coloring of oleomargarine either yellow or orange. 
Those interested feel almost sure that the bill will pass 
and that, as oleomargarine can not be sold unless it is 
colored to look like butter, this law will stop its sale. 
Bogus butter is largely made in Holland, from the oil or 
grease sent from this country, and from there is scattered 
all over Europe. Laws are in contemplation in both 
Holland and Germany, thai will suppress the making and 
sale of fraudulent butter. 


We regret to see that some men of science, whom we 
would gladly respect, are called into court to testify that 
oleomargarine is as sweet and as wholesome as butter 
Our position is, if oleomargarine tastes vastly better than 
butter, and is a hundred fold more wholesome, it is not 
butter. If we need iron for a certain purpose, and one 
were to give us gold, it would be just as much a frand 
as if the values of the two metals were reversed. The 
people want butter made from cream, and not colored 
and flavored grease—and they will have it. 


Hunt the Rascals Out, 


N. L. Brewer, a lawyer in Tiffin, Ohio, and * constant 
reader of the American Agriculturist,” forwards us a cir- 
cular which one of his friends received from a counterfeit 
money operator, He adds, ‘it appears to be from J. B. 
Clarke, Seventh Avenue, New York City. Hunt the ras- 
cals out.” Notwithstanding Holland the Texan killed 
T. Davis, the sawdust operator, here in New York, the 
business appears to thrive as usual, It may be, however, 





that the fact that Holland has just been acquitted, will 
have a wholesome effect on these dealers in ‘* the queer.” 





Old, Yet Ever New. 


Probably no other periodical in the country has done 
so much as the American Agriculturist in exposing the 
“sawdust game,” offering to sell counterfeit money, yet 
hardly a week passes but we receive letters from persons 
to whom the subject is éntirely new, and who in all sin- 
cerity ask us to ‘follow up” those who send them the 
circulars. One correspondent sends us a circular which 
came to him, because the name of the sender was differ- 
ent from any we had given, evidently not aware that 
these chaps have aliases by the dozen. In tracing the 
course of the swindle from the very beginning, we have 
noticed that even rogues improve in their methods. In- 
stead of as at first, a long, round-about circular, these are 
now brief, and tothe point. Formerly the circulars were 
signed ; now the signature is written on a separate piece 
of very different paper, and inclosed, making it difficult 
to connect the name with the circular. One of the neat- 
est dodges of these sharpers is, to enclose a clipping, ap- 
parently from a newspaper, giving an account, by a 
Washington correspondent, of the appearance of counter- 
feit money on government paper, and apparently printed 
from government plates, as the officials are unable to de- 
tect the true from the false. The sender ofthe circular 
incloses this slip, to show the excellence of his ‘* goods.” 


Healing at a Distance. 

A subscriber at New Market, N. H., wants to know 
what we think about advertisements appearing in various 
papers to the effect that electricians can cure blindness 
and “other diseases at a distance.’ For example he 
would like to have us give an opinion through these 
columns, as to one curer who says “through the electri- 
cal currents in the atmosphere, and by the concentration 
of the mind, we become en rapport with the invalid, pro- 
ducing a physical manifestation of healing by spirit- 
power.” Our advice to our subscriber at New Market, 
and to our readers everywhere is, to give a wide berth to 
all these electrical currents, and to all the advertising 
physicians who manipulate them after this fashion. 


A Wolf in Colporteurs Clothing. 


This is how a fresh swindle is being perpetrated upon 
the honest farmers of Virginia. ‘‘A chap in clerical 
broadcloth and white choker,” says the Virginia Gazette, 
‘enters a farm house and asks for lodging or dinner, as 
the case may be. During his stay he announces himself 
to be a traveling bible distributor in the service of a re- 
ligious institution; and he generally goes so far as to 
present to the family a handsome bible from a well-filled 
valise, He is careful to say that his society requires 
its distributing members to pay their own way, and ex- 
hibits vouchers therefor, After partaking of the good 
folks’ hospitality he prepares to leave, and asks for his 
bill. He is generally told no charges are made, but he 
calls attention to ‘‘the rules,’ and insists on paying 
twenty-five cents per meal. Then he mildly requires a 
receipt on his blank book form,“‘as a voucher, you know,” 
and gets the farmer to sign it. In ninety days there isa 
notice from a neighboring bank to the pious farmer to 
call and pay the note for $156.25, which is bought and 
bears the farmer's signature.” 


‘¢The Good Man from the Sky.” 


That eminent philanthropist, the retired physician 
‘‘ whose sands of life have nearly run out,’ who for so 
many years fairly yearned to impart to his fellowmen a 
knowledge of the wonderful ingredient which snatched 
him, so to speak, from an untimely grave, greets us no 
more. For a long time we have missed the veteran invalid 
from the advertising columns of our exchanges. He disap- 
peared without so much as makiug a sign ; we assume 
that he has ascended the Golden stairs and gone to join 
Lydia Pinkham, whose touching obituary not long ago 
enlivened the columns of the Hartford “ Courant.”’ It 
may be, however, that the good physician still lives, and 
is merely keeping shady for the time being, waiting for 
a new generation of consumptives to grow up. 

Be this as it may, a worthy successor follows him in 
the person of “J. P. Morrison, M.D.,”’ of Chicago, IIl., 
who offers his ‘‘ Monbutto Coca Compound ”’ to suffering 
humanity. There is no ‘‘ chestnuts” about ‘ Dr. Morri- 
son, M.D.;” he lays way over the retired physician, dead 
or alive, for did be not go to the very heart of Africa for 
his panacea, extracting it fresh from the “ wilds and 
jungles of Gadda?” Listen to his touching, straight for- 
ward story, as told in a circular entitled ‘‘ My travels in 
Afzica,” which circular he is sending to the lady readers 
of the American Agriculturist. We quote: ‘‘ Having 
practiced medicine for many years, and becoming almost 
a physical wreck from the arduous labors of my profes- 





sion, and desiring to travel for the purpose of gaining 
my health, I concluded to make a trip through Africa. 
At the earnest solicitation of my friends L ted to 
take upon myself some missionary work, w as they 
said would tend to divert my mind from that which had 
been my soul absorbing thought for many years—medi- 
cine. Having by nature a great deal of the ‘milk of 
human kindness in me, I accepted the charge, and Iam 
glad I did because it brought me more intimately in con- 
tact with those of whom I wished to know more about, 
It also gave the natives confidence in me, believing me 
to be some great benefactor, and calling me the ‘ good 
man from the sky!’ *’ 

J. P. Morrison, M. D., then goes on to inform us that 
after being ‘recognized by King Munza” and “ given 
free access to any part of the country,” he spent con- © 
siderable time among the Akkas, and then passed over . 
into a region known as Monbuttoo, where, he informs 
us, that he found people “ who approached more nearly © 
civilization.” He was delighted at meeting these-civil- 
ized natives in the heart of Africa, and they were de- 
lighted to make his acquaintance. He adds: *‘ Not hay- 
ing lost all interest in my once beloved profession, I set 
about to learn whatever I could of their knowledge of 
medicine. Their physicians seeing the interest that I 
manifested in their respective line of business, took 
great pride in imparting information to me.” But, to 
make a long story short, they placed in his possession an 
herb which speedily cures any and every disease, disorder 
and infirmity womankind may be subjected to, even 
down to “‘ yellow blotches abont the face,” or “ flashes of 
heat toward the head,” whatever that may be, 

Everything is sct forth in detail in the circular of which 
J, P. Morrison, M. D., says ‘‘I can only send out a lim- 
ited number.” He adds: ‘*It being my mission to doall 
that is in my power toward the relief of suffering human- 
ity, I have decided to give the world as far as I can the 
benefit of what knowledge I have gained during many 
years of patient study and hardship.” If this last sentence 
don’t make the old ‘‘ retired physician” rise right up in 
his coffin, then he is not the man we took him to be. Or 
if he still be alive and allows J. P. Morrison, M. D., to 
go on at this rate without saying something, he deserves 
to remain in perpetual obscurity. 


Don’t Touch it at any Price. —Dr. 
Rudolph, whoever he may be, very kindly offers in cir- 
culars now being sent to our subscribers, to farnish his. 
* specific remedy ’’ for one-third the regular price. When 
you want any specific remedy, apply to your regular 
physician, 


The Traveling Doctor. — Beware of 
him ; you can generally set him down asa fraud. If he 
comes to your town, puts up‘at the hotel, inserts an ad 
vertisement in the weekly papers, posts a placard around 
the village, look out for him as you would for the small 
pox. No matter what he claims to cure, or what he 
attempts to cure, you can set him down asa traveling 
fraud. 





Cautionary Signals. 


Society for the Promotion of Picte 
ure Frames, 


There is such a society, but it is called the “ Tanquerey 
Crayon Portrait Society,” not far from New York city, 
which one would suppose, from its circulars, was engaged 
in popularizing art. One of these sheets before us is 
headed: ‘A life-size Crayon Portrait, worth twenty-five 
dollars, made free of charge.” We learn from the circn- 
lar that if the recipient thereof will send the ** Society” 
“a photograph that you consider a correct likeness,” and 
the “ enclosed coupon,” the same will entitle: ‘* yourself 
or some member of your family to one portrait entirely 
free of charge,” which is very kind of the ‘“ Tanqnerey 
Society.”’ The circular goes on to say: “The only favor 
we ask of you for this liberal offer is, that you recommend 
our work to your friends, and also give us your order for 
the framing of your portrait.” Circulars with the above 
purport have been sent far and wide. A gentleman in 
Minn. wishing to avail himselt of the offer, sent the 
“coupon” and photograph. Having waited six or eight 
weeks, and receiving no “life-size crayon portrait,” he 
wrote toa honse in New York, friends of ours, asking 
that they make inquiry. This firm wrote a very proper 
business letter to the ‘‘ Tanquerey Society.” 

THE ‘SOCIETY’ IN A ‘FRAME OF MIND, — 

The reply was as follows: “We do all our circular 
states. For further information call personally. We 
have a bull dog who is hungry.” We have no reacon to 
doubt that this “ Picture Frame Society” will (in time) 
do all that its ‘ circular states "—indeed more than it 
promises, for it can give to a respectful business inguiry 
by a well-known house, a very impudent and brazen reply. 
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$10,000, but *“*he Ywon’t Chirp.’’ 


Mr. T. D. Carksdon, Mineral Co,, W. Va., a few 
months since received acommunication from Agent's Of- 
fice, Worth Strect, New York, and signed F. Barrett, 
solicitor of patents, which read in this wise: ‘Is your 

tent of January 20, 1885, for sale in this country, and 

t me know if it is patented in Canada, ten per cent for 
selling. Answer by sending copy of your U. 8. Patent ; 
ean effect a sale for $10,000. I charge ten cents in post- 
age to obtain patent copies from Washington.” 

THE MODUS OPERANDI. 

Enc!osed in the letter is a printed circular from Mr. F. 
Barreit, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents,(there is no such 
name iu the directoryy which reads in this wise: ‘My 
mode of introducing your patent is simple, and without 
a cost to you, I introduce your patent to parties whom 
I know will buy by means of the printed copies as 
farnished by the Patent Office. Accompanying these 
prinied patents, I send a brief introductory letter. By 
this system I readily vain the attention of the purchaser 
which could not be done by the cheap printed circulars 
ased by others to introduce and sell patents. If you de- 
cide to give me your patent to sell, please send twenty 





copies of your patent. If you are without that number 
send me two dollars by postal note, and I will obtain the 
copics from Washington.” 

Now in addressing Mr.Carskdon, Mr. Barrett, ‘solicitor 
of patents,”’ appears to have carried his grist to the wrong 
mill, for says Mr. Carskdon in his letter to us, ‘‘I wish 
you would pay your respects to the fraud inside, who 
tried to yank me out of two dollars, on the pretense that 
he could sell my patent for $10,000. I did not bite, but 
you can just bet he is making it pay off the poor inven- 
tors who, when such extraordinary inducements are held 
out to them, are naturally anxious to get ‘big money’ 
for their patents. Naturally, without a moment's thought, 
they send on two dollars to get the copies from this good 
friend. I have written him repeatedly since his kind 
offer, but he won’t chirp.” 





Subscribers are receiving a glowing circular printed on 
blue paper, describing the virtues of the ‘* Great Acme 
Penetrative ” of New Carlisle, Ohio. The circular sets 
forth that ‘this penetrative positively burns stumps,” 








Our Farmer Presidents. 
——sS— 

The epecial Parers and Engravings describing the 
rural lives and surrouudings of our farmer Presi- 
dents are now in preparation, and we hope to issue 
the first one of them with the next number of the 
AmericanAgriculturist. The descriptive portions of 
some of them have already begn completed, but the 


Artists are still at work on the cngravings. Inreply | 


to numerous inquiries, we have to state that while 
these engravings and descriptions will be furnished 
with the American Agriculturist as they appear with- 
out additional cost, ten ceuts each,as already stated, 
will be required for packing and posting where the 
Engravings are printed on special heavy paper, and 
are encased in tubes speciaily prepared for the pur- 


pose. 





Read the Advertising Columns. 

4 i 

We are constantly in receipt of letters from vari- 
ous sources asking us where seeds, machinery, 
dairy supplies, farm and other machinery, horses, 
cows, pigs, etc., etc., can be obtained. We have 
not time to answer all these inquiries, but refer 
those making them to our advertising columns. 
We admit nothing to these columns which we do 
not consider as reliable, and it is our aim to have 
them furnish a mass of accurate information to 
our readers, which is almost, if not quite, as valu- 
able as the reading matter proper in each number 
of the American Agriculturist. In looking for some- 
thing one may desire among the advertisements 
he may often strike upon some invention which 
is just the thing desired. We therefore say to 
every one of our subscribers, read the advertising 
columns of the American Agriculturist with care. 
Furthermore, when writing to an advertiser always 
state to him that you saw his advertisement in this 


periodical. 
The German American Agriculturist. 


—_— 

A gentleman writing from the European Conti- 
nent says the German American Agriculturist far 
surpasses any similar publication issued in Europe. 
We supply it on the same terms as the English. 











Defeat of the Wilson Bill. 
—<—j>—— 
Our advices from Washington are to the effect, 


that the Senate Bill fur increasing the postage on 


‘ fourth-class matter has been defeated in Com- | 


mittee, thanks to the efforts of the American Agri- 


eulturist, its subscribers in every State and Terri- | 


tory, and to other expressions of disapproval with 
this measure. But our farmer readers and others, 
who live remote from express offices, and now re- 
ceive seeds and other fourth-class matter through 
the mails, should not relax their exertions, lest this 
measure, so hostile to their inte:ests, may again be 
revived. Continue to communicate with your 
Representatives at-Washington regarding it. - 











Advertising Extraordinary.—Eight Extra 


Pages. 
toa 

Eight extra pages added to this number so as 
not to encrouch upon our regular reading columns 
—tell the story of the continued and growing con- 
fidence of advertisers in the columns of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. With the exception of oue great 
year of national prosperity, no previous April issue 
of the American Agriculturist has contained so 
much advertising as this present issue, while we 
have declined numerous advertisements because 
not fully satisfactory as to their character. We con- 
tinue to rigidly adhere to the policy of excluding 
all advertising whom we curselves cannot endorse. 


se 
all 


Ask your Postmaster. 


—<>—_- 





If there is no club in your town ask your post- 
master to raise one for the American Agriculturist. 
Specimen copies, circulars, etc., etc., will -be for- 
warded to him or to any other person who may 
desire to raise a club for this periodical. 





CASH PRIZES 


—FOR—— 


STORLES. 


The American Agriculturist desires for its youth- 
ful readers, bright, crisp, entertaining stories. 
They should not be shorter than two thousand five 
hundred words, nor longer than three thousand 
five hundred words. They must be written upon 
one side only of the paper, in black ink, upon 
white note or letter paper, signed by a nom de plume, 
assumed name or private mark, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope, marked only on the outside 
with the nom de plume, assumed name, or mark, and 
containing within the name and full post office 
address of the writer. 

They must be received by the publishers on or 
before May 15th next. They will be submitted to 
a disinterested committee, named by the editors, 


by whom the awards will be made. 


For the Best story a prize of .......... $50 
For the Second Best................ 30 
For the Third Best......... Siar dee 3 20 


wi!l be promptly paid as soon as the awards are 
announced. All the stories will become the prop- 
erty of the American Agriculturist. 














and “ good, honest agents are wanted.”’ Then follows a 
long list of endorsements from people who have used the 
Great Acme Penetrative, but unfortunately for Messr=, F. 
E. Fross & Company, of New Carlisle,who claim to manu- 
facture this penetrative, they have forgotten to give the 
post-office address of a single individual who indorses 
their combustible. 


The Lightning Rod Man.—He is 
probably in your vicinity somewhere. Read the old 
numbers of the American Agriculturist aud you will not 
be taken in by him. 


Western Land Titles.— Be sure your 
deeds are entirely correct and straight before you pay 
down your money for Western lands. There ought not 
to be much difficulty in securing absolutely perfect deeds, 
but be sure you have them. 

Henry T. Miller, Alvord, Colorado,—L. H Lewis, Stuy- 
vesant Place, New York City, is a humbug and a fraud. 
We have given his letter to you to the post-office 
authorities, and they have promised to down” him. 





Desirable Guns for Premiums, 
i 

We have procured a number of the very latest 
guns and rifles of the very latest patents by the first 
manufacturers, which will be sold at cost prices, 
or which we can furnish as premiums on most de- 
sirable terms. Furthermore, any person who de- 
sires to procure a valuable rifle or double-barrel 
shot-gun can obtain one from this stock at cheaper 
rates than elsewhere. Our columns are so crowded 
that we are unable to give full particulars, with 
descriptions and prices of these guns. They will, 
however, be furnished on application. Send postal 
card. 


—_—--- 


Potash on Corn, Potatoes and 
Tobacco, — P. W. Burg, York Co., Pa. — Potash is 
important as an ingredient of fertilizers for these crops, 
expecially the last two. It is not a specific, but the 
ground should be supplied with other fertilizing materials 
as phosphates, nitrogen, etc. It may be applied in the 
form of wood-ashes, German potash salts, kainit, ete. 

White Maple Sugar.—Mrs. D. P. Cor- 
win, Allegany Co., N. Y.—Mapie sugar can be bleached 
the same as cane sugar, which is now done generally 
with chemicals, though it was formerly accomplished 
by filtering the syrup through animal charcoal, and 
bleaching with clay. The whiter the sugar is made the 
less it will have the distinctive maple taste. 





**Vankage.’? —This name is given to an 
article largely used by manufacturers of fertilizers as a 
source of nitrogen. It is the refuse that is left after the 
lard or fat is extracted by a high steam heat from pork 
and beef. The pork tankage being preferred. Pieces of 
bone contained in it, and this amounts to a considerable 
percentage, are rendered go soft as to be crumbled by the 
fingers, while the flesh and bits of skin are broken up se 
as to be readily decomposed in the soil, The mass is 
thoroughly dried and often contains a considerable per. 
centage of dried blood. This is sold in car-load lots, and 
rarely gocs directly to consumers, 





Land Hard to Drain. — Geo. Krause, 
Perry Co., Ind., hasa piece of land, which is flooded 
whenever there is high water. The water ruus off slowly 
or evaporates, He has dug a ditch three feet deep, through 
the field, which contains considerable water all the year 
through, and would drain the land if it did not fill up 
considerably every spring, or whenever there is a freshet, 
He thinks of tile-draining, and this would probably be 
successful, provided the outlets of the drains could be so 
protected that no silt would flow in through them and 
clog the drains. One and ahalf inch round tiles, with 
collars, laid three feet decp, or as deep as they will godry, 


| 250 feet iong, with a fall of not less than one foot in a 


hundred, will clear the land of water quickly enough for 


' the space of about one rod on each side of the drain. 





Percheron or Norman Horses.— 
J. G. Dalton, Kossuth Co., Iowa.—Yes, there is a differ- 


| ence, the Percherous are a better-bred race, and as now 


bred, are pedizreed. There is a herd-book believed te 
be conscientiously and carefully kept, and the difference 
between the horses is noticvable. Asa rule the Norman 
horses are coarser, looser coupled and less active tham 


| the true Percherons, though among them are many ex- 


cellent animals, They have been imported in consider- 
ble numbers. Some imported ones are veritable brutes, 
unfit to breed to, if better service can be had. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


A New and Valuable Work. 


The Life of Gen. U. S. Grant. 


His Early Life, Military Achievements, and History of his Civil Administration, 
his Sickness and Death, together with his , 
rd 
na 





TOUR AROUND THE WrORLb, 


Containing his Speeches, Receptions, and Description of his Travels. 
Edited by L. T. REMLAP. 

This work will be found a most interesting and valuable addition to the family library. Be- 
ginning with the boyhood of General Grant, the editor presents in a concise form, a biography of 
the Nation’s hero, bringing the narrative down to the close of that eventful life which attracted 
the attention not only of his countrymen, but of the world. 

The volume is a full octavo, containing 772 pages, printed in large, clear type on toned paper. 
It is profusely illustrated with seventy-eight engravings, comprising scenes of interest, incidents 
of the war, and many portraits of military and prominent men, with many cuts of full page size, 
and a Frontispiece Engraving of Gen. Grant. The price of this valuable work is $2.50. Many of 
our readers will be glad to avail themselves of the special offer we make ag follows : 


Special Offer for 30 Days. 


To any person forwarding us three subscriptions to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, we will immediately forward, post-paid, 
this valuable volume. No other Premiums, of course, are given with 
such names. This offer is open until May (st. 

-Ta Fed 
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EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE THIS. 
The American Agriculturist New Simple Microscope. 


We have supplied many thousands of our readers with this microscope, and multitudes have 

} given unsolicited testimonials to its value, and have informed us of the delight experienced by all 

‘ the members of the household in using this beautiful little instrument. Dr. George R. Cutter, well 

known as the translator and editor of Prof. Frey’s great work on the “‘ Microscope and Microscopi- 

> cal Technology,” says: ‘‘I have used this microscope for dissecting and preparing specimens, and 

P find it equal to some imported ones costing from fifty to seventy-five francs (that is, from $10 to $15) 

in Paris.” 

A full description of this beautiful and valuable little instrument will be sent post-paid to those 
requesting it. $ 


OUR OFFER. 


First, We will present one of these microscopes, delivered free, and the American Agriculturist, 
to any subscriber, post-paid, during all of 1886, for two dollars. 

Second, We will present this microscope to any present subscriber, and deiiver it free to him, 
» who will send us two subscribers to the American Agriculturist for one year, at one dollar and fifty 
? cents each. No other Premiums, of course, included. 
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= “ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER: 
A MOST USEFUL AND VALUABLE VOLUME. 


For One Subscription to the American Agriculturist. 


>i IE «NEW + AMERICAN : DIGHIONARY. + 


In this most useful work of 600 pages, a Pronouncing Dictionary of upward of 50,000 ¢ 
words is given in the first 300 pages, and in the remaining 300 pages, eighty-four subjects are 
treated, abounding in information of interest and of constant value for reference, including forty= 
five pages of engravings, illustrating Ani:nals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, Implements, etc., 
etc. The volume is well gotten up, attractively bound, and will be a treasure in any family re- 


ceiving it. 
OUR OFFER. 
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] The above described ‘‘ New American Dictionary,” will be Presented, and sent po-t- 
& paid, to any person who, within thirty days, sends us ome subscriber (or his own subscrip- 
tion), to the American Agriculturist, English or German, for 1886, at the regular rate of $1.50 a year. 
No other Premiums, of course, included. 
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Witch-hazel Extract.—D. W. Shaw, 
Sucoulk Co., Mass., has tried to make an extract by steep- 
ing the bark in boiling water, but could not suececd in 
getting it clear. The clear, colorless article sold se ex- 
tensively as a proprietary medicine, is said to be made 
by distilling the bark with dilute alcohol. The leaves 
are supposed to possess similar properties, There is ne 
certain knowledge of the nature and medical properties 
of this medicine, which is used externally as a remedy 
for burns, bruises, and internally for almost every disease 
flesh is heir to. 


A String of Questions.—H. Lyman, of 
Cortland Co., N. Y., asks a string of questions which we 
briefly answer. 

Saut is indirectly valuable as a fertilizer by its solvent 
power, by retaining moisture ir the soil, probably by its 
preventing evaporation from the leaves, Sometimes its 
effects are imperceptible, at others very marked. 

SraBvEs are best deodorized by cement or stone floors, 
swamp muck sprinkled with copperas-water or gypsum. 

Coprgras (sulphate of iron) has rarely any positive 
manaral value. It contains sulphuric acid, which may 
at times be important as a plant food, 

ARTIFICIAL light will no doubt retard rather than hast- 
en the maturity of crops. They need regular night's 
rest as much as we do. 

Next To STABLE MANvRE use the cheapest sources ef 
supply of phosphates (bone or Charieston phosphate), 
nitrogen (nitrate of soda, dried blood, fish scrap, tank- 
age) and potash (wood aelies, Gorman potash, salts, etc.), 
mingling them according to the needs of your land and 
crops; or buy a good artificial manure like any standard 
superphosphate of lime, in which a good portion of the 
constituents are soluble or at least ‘‘ available.” Hewhe 
mixes 500 pounds of fine ground bone, 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, and 300 of unleached ashes will have a fer- 
tilizer for general purposes worth about thirty to thirty- 
three dollars a ton, and 200 pounds of which would be 
worth a ton of mixed stable manure, 

A Decoction of one vegetable may easily kill another; 
a strong tobacco extract will quickly kill tender plants, 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this paper in writing to advertisers. 


50,000 


PURE GERMAN CARP 


Now ready for sale for stocking ponds. Breeders a specialty. 
They will spawn in June. Buy only fee pure—Hybrids are 
worthless. Write at once for perce et 

C. 8. MEDARY, 145 Broadway, New York Ci ty. 








Uday Sd PF pd a he Y alyyt 


mo 
Males ean F eaten, Raich) at Low - " 
eRe, amp for 
y reply. S. a i | a Washington. PPa 


ALFREDO F. PELLERANO, 


Breeder of Horses, Cattle, and Faicy —.. Pipporses ot 
Mahogany, Boxwood, and all otner kinds of woods, 
Goods réceived in consignation. Address AL 
PELLERANO, P. O. Box 72, Santo Domingo City, W. IL. 


THE SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC ENGINE. 


Self-acting. Economical, burning Kerosene oil at a cost 
of about twenty cents a day. !tequires no attention— 
when presen’, is cede great, it Dene ‘out the oe eee when 
more pressure is neede se e stro 
est engine made. CHEAP PEST ENGINE IN THE 
WORL Send two ean cent somes for illustrated catalogue, 
giving full particulars. WILLIAM H. BROWN, Agent, 
22 Genter St., New Haven, Cons 


THE STENOGRAPH, 
A Machine for Writing Shorthand. 


The Easiest System of Shorthand in the world. Can be 
learned in one- the time other systems require. 


















Speed as great as any of the Pen Systems. 
This Wonderful M:chine 1s now in use for all kinds of 
shorthand work. Taught in man 
hools throughout the 
United States. 
The Stenograph can be learned b: 
is uniform and exact; 
consequently it can be goally re 
There is a growing deman fowShorthand writers. Young 
positions as private secretaries and amanuenses at remun- 
erative salaries. 
Send stamp for ctroniess > fying f full Lp oreen. or 25 
cents for Manua!, 
we Genter # St. "Ten Haven, Conn. 


Does not fatigue the eyes. Can be used in the dark. 

mercial Colleges and Shorthand 

those who have failed 
to learn the - systems. apd wor 
men and women learn to operate the Sienograph and take 

NOW IS THE TIME TO LEARN. 
JE —BEST a 
e and picks 
EN 





apparatus for weaving wire 
‘de . Agents 
BONE, Yohaicn ,O. 
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Business Department. 


Remarkable Effects of Fertilizers.—In his 
recent report of the New Jersey Experiment Station, Prof, 
Cook, its directur, states that ‘‘the future of successful 
cqricaitnne ress upon the use of fertilizers.” The truth 
of this statement has perhaps nowhere become more ob- 
vious than on the sterile, sandy lands of New Jersey, 
where thousands of acres that formerly were so poor that 
even weeds would not grow, have through the liberal use 
of concentrated fertilizers, been brought into a state of 
high fertility. A noteworthy instance is that in whicha 
worn-out farm, which was so poor that iis tillage 
had been abandoned, yielded, with an application of 
500 pounds of Mape’s Fertilizer per acre, 50 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. Subsequent anuual dressing of 
the same fertilizer prod a 38 bushels of wheat, two 
tons of hay, 250 bushels of potatoes per acre. In another 
case, land which by the use of marl and stable manure 

lelded never more than 20 bushels of wheat and 100 

ushels of potatoes, doubfed and trebled its crops 5 
> agers of from 500 to 800 pounds of Special Fer- 
tilizer peracre, But it is not on esd soils only that re- 
liable concentrated fertilizer can bejused profitably; in 
fact there are few, ifany, farms on which their judicious 
application will not pay good interest. 








The Chocolate Girl,.—Possibly most of the 
ple who are familiar with the picture of the choco- 
te girl, used for so long as an advertisement, think it 
a creation of some artist's fancy. On the contrary, it is 
8 portrait, the portrait of a very pretty Viennese woman, 
and has aromantic story attached to it. 1t seems that 
some years a@ young German student of noble birth 
fell in love with the pretty chocolate girl who served him 
with this delicious beverage in a Viennx café. She was 
& respectable girl and he an honorable gentleman ; and 
he murried her. He f lt proud of her humble origin, 
and had her portrait painted by a famous German artlst 
in the picturesque costume she wore when he first met 
her ; and this portrait is now among the most valued art 
treasures of the government. 





IXL Wind-Mills,—The best wind-millsare now- 
a-days adapted to furnish power for various purposes, as 
well to pumping. No one questions the economy of 
pumping by wind-power, and where a wind wheel of 
moderate size can be applied, either to eames or to 
grinding grain, the saving is very great. Readers of the 
American Agriculturist wishing to use wind-power for 
any purpose, would do well to get circulars and price- 
liste from the Phelps & Bigelow Wind-Mill Co., of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 





Hamilton’s Seed-Drill Regulator. — Ex- 
periments have abundantly demonstrated that moder- 
ately shallow sown seed germiuates best, grows best, and 
fruits best. Prof. Hamilton’s simple and excellent in- 
vention, causes the teeth of any seed-drill to run uni- 
formly at any desired depth. This largely prevent win- 
ter-killing, sows seed, and gives everness to the stand. 





Lincoln Channel-Can.—Tbhe system of deep 
can setting commends itself to dairymen for its economy 
of space, convenience, economy of time, thoroughness of 
separation of the cream, ease of skimming, and sweet- 
ness of the skim-milk. We know of no plan more rapid 
and thorough in its work than that of Wm. E. Lincoln & 
Co., in the Channel-Can Creamery, which is larvely used 
where the cream-gathering system is followed, and is 
equally convenientin private dairying. 





The perfectly safe Life Insurance Companies in this 
country can be numbered almost on one’s thumbs and 
forefingers. At the head of this small number stands the 
New York Life Insurance Company of this city. The 
growing business of the past year, when 18,566 new 
polices were issued, insuring $68,521,452 and the increase 
of its cash assets, now amounting to $66,864,321.32, in- 
dicates the confidence of the business community in its 
soundness and integrity, While paying out $7,681.873.75 
to policy holders last year, it has a surplus of over that 
amount. We recommeni all the readers of the American 
Agriculturist to send to this company for full particulars 
as to the manner of conducting their business. 





The rapid and unprecedented growth of the business of 
Messrs. King & Co., of Owego, N. Y., isa just recognition 
of the goods they manufacture. Five years ago they oc- 
cupied small quarters. Recently they erected a three 
story brick edifice which is entirely devoted to the manu- 
facture of harnesses, which are now being sent to every 
state and territory in the union. 





Probably the biggest single advertisement ever placed 
by any one concern, is that of the Pope Mfz. Co., of Bos- 
ton; its announcement of na pe bicycles _ a 
occupying thirty full pages in the recent issue of the 
1% Ranges of Aion Wheelmen’s Official Bulletin. 


Catalogues ‘Acknowledged. 
—— 


SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, ETC. 

P, M. Aveur & Sons, Middlefield. Conn.—Price list of 
fruit trees and small fruit plants. Headquarters for the 
* Jewell *’ Strawberry. 

Attyn Brotuers, Palmyra, N. Y.—Price list of small 
fruit plants. 

Joszru Breck & Sons, 51, 52, & 53 North Market St., 
Boston, Mass.—Descriptive and illustrated catalogue of 
garden, field and flower seeds, very complete and hand- 
somely gotten up, with several colored plates. 

Pau. Butz & Son, New Castle, Pa.—lIllustrated cata- 
logue of plants and trees. 

Joun 8. Couzrins, Moorestown, N. J.—Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of small fruit plants and fruit trees. 

M. Crawrorp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.—Price list of 
small fruit plants. 


Ettwanoer & Barry, Mount Hope, Nurseries, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.—Descriptive and richly illustrated cata- 











logue of ornamental trees and shrubs, comprising all the 
best new and old varieties. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of field, vegetable and flower seeds, 
Oue of the most complete colleetions in the country. 

HAteE Bros., South Glastonbury, Conn.—Catalogue: of 
small fruit plants. Indroducers of the Earhart Black-cap. 

R. D. Hawiey & Co., 492 to 498 Main St.. Hartford, 
Conn.—Illustrated catalogue of field and vegeta)ble seeds. 

Jacos W. Manning, Reading, Mass.—Descriptive cata- 
logue of fruit, ornamental and evegreen trees and hardy 
shrubs. 

MENDENHALL & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—-Catalogue of 
garden and farm secds. 

Wm. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—Illustrated catalogue 
of trees, shrubs and small fruit plants. 

Joun R. & A. Murdock, rdawmye. Pa.—Illustrated 
catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, green-house and 
bedding plants. 

E. D. Putney, Brentwood, N. Y.—Descriptive cata- 
logue of trees, small fruits and flower seeds. 

W. W. RarueongE, Marietta, O,—Circular of sweet po- 
tatoes for seed. 

C.A. REESER, Springfield, O., Innisfallen Green-houses. 
—- catalogue of flowering plants and vegetable 
seeds. ° 

Ropert C. REEVEs, 185, 187 Water St., New York.— 
Descriptive catalogue of garden, field and flower seeds; 
also agricultural implements. 

Lewis Rogscu, Fredonia, N. Y.—Descriptive catalogue 
of grape vines and small fruit plants, 

8. E. Rogers & Son. Mount Holly, N. J.—Catalogue of 
fruit tree and small fruit plants, 

O. R. SuzarerR & Co., Tuckerton, Pa.—Circular of 
Globe peach trees. 

Cuas. T. Starr, Avondale, Pa.—Illustrated catalogue 
of flowering plants, bulbs and cuttings. 

L. Tempuin & Sons, Calla, Ohio.—Iilustrated catalogue 
of flowering plants, 

E. B. UNDERHILL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Price list of 
sniall truit plants. 

VILMORIN, ANDRIEUX & Co., 4 Quai de la Megisserie, 
Paris, France.—lIllustrated descriptive catalogue of vege- 
table, fleld and flower seeds, An elegant and valuable 
pamphlet. 

Wm. C. Wizson, Astoria, N, Y.—Illustrated catalogue 
of flowering plants. 

Youne & Exxiort, 18 Courtland St., N. Y.—IIlustrated 
catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds, implements, etc, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Howarp N. ACKERMAN & Co., North Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Catalogue of household conveniences, 

ASPINWALL & TREADWELL, Barrytown-on-Hudson, N, 
Y.—Catalogue of bee-keepers supplies. 

BinaHamTon Scare Works, Binghamton, N. Y. — 
Catalogue of platform scales. 

Crown M’r’a. Co., Phelps, N. Y.—Price list of grain 
and fertilizer drills, 

Empire Dritt Co., Shortsville, N. ¥.—Price list of 
grain and fertilizer drills, 

W. H. Fay & Co., Camden, N. J.—Price list of water- 
proof manilla for roofing and covering, and inside of 
bulldings. 

A. A. Hatuapay, Bellows Falls, Vt.—Descriptive cata- 
logue of poultry. 

H. A. Jonzs, Worcester, Mass.—Price list of poultry. 

E. L. Ketitoee & Co., 25 Clinton Place, New York.— 
A select list of books for the young. 

Kine & Co., Owego, N. Y.—Illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue of harness. 

Russet & Co., Massillon, Ohio.—Handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue of steamn farm machines, 

F. A. Srxciatr, Mottville, N. Y.—Illustrated catalogue 
of chairs, settees and rockers. 

W. R. TEeTER, Hawley, Pa.—Price list of game fowls. 

Tsar ANDREWS HatcHER Co., Elmira, N. Y.—Price list 
of incubators and brooders. 

Tue Mapes Formuta & Peruvian Guano Co., 158 
Front St., New York.—Descriptive catalogue of special 
and complete fertilizers, 

Tue Pore M’r’e. Co., Boston’ Mass.—Descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of the Columbia bicycles. 

Tue SPANGLER M’Fr’c. Co., York, Pa.—Price list of 
corn planters. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
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The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
ot machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 
HINARD HARDER, Cobdlec’i11, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


Will buy a fol] nickel hand-made har- 
ness; best inthe United States for the 
money. Send to KING & CO., Owego, 

® N. Y., for catalogue. 
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HAVE YOU ever tried Maher & Grosh’s Knives? 








YOUR MONOGRAM 


In India Rubber, with Pads and F 
Indelible Ink. = 


2 Letter Designs, 50 cents, 
§ Letter Desicns, $1.00." 


Sent on receipt of price. Largest Manu. 
factory for Pen and Pencil Stamps, Watch, 
Self-Inking, and Dating Stamps. 


FELIX F, DAUS, 306 Broadway, N, Y, 


EHRICHS’ 





Easton narterly 


> Spring [lumbert, 1886. 


ISSUED MARCH 1st, 
Contains 168 pages of excellent reading matter and all 
the latest fashions. Illustrated throughout. 


Single Copies, 15 Cents, 


Subscription Price, 50 Cts. a Year, 
Address 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P. 0. Box 3491. New York, 


After two years’ trial, we unhesitatingly pronounce 
the Boss Zinc and Leather Collar Pad, the only durable 
and successful one that we have ever used. It retains its. 
shape, is cooling, prevents chafing, and thereby keeps the 
horses’ necks clean and healthy. Hiram G. Dope & Sons,. 
Wood & Coal Dealers, Madison, Wis. 


SAVES ONE MAN’S LABOR, 
The Barnes Holder for Bags, ete. 


sells at sight. Large profits to livemen. Send for 
circular. a wanted in every County and 
State inthe U.S. Farmers, Millers, Store-Keep- 
ers, Grain Dealers, Dye Works, Chemists, etc.,. 
write for information 

BARNES & EDMONDS, Props. and army 








Rondout, Ulster Co., New York. 
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PROF.CHS.LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University; 
Knight of the —_ Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella ; Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of theRed Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, é&c., éc., says: 

‘LIEBIG CO’S COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. It isin no sense of the word a patent 
remedy. I am thoroughly conversant with its 
mode of preparation and know it to be not only a 
legitimate pharmaceutical product,but also worthy 
of the high commendations it has received in all 
parts of the world. It containsessence of Beef, 
Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya. which are dis-. 
solved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
Sherry.” 

Invaluable to all whoare Run Down, Nervous,’ 
Drape, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with 
weak kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 

HEB MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC CLYCERINE. 

Used by Her Royal Highness the:Princess of Wales 
and the nobility. For the Skin, Complexion, Erup- 
tions,Chapping,Roughness. $1.00. Of druggists. 

LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsna- 
Parilla, is guaranteed as the best Sarsaparillain 
the market. 


N. Y. Depot 38 MURRAY STREET. 


Best Truss Ever Used ! 


‘wy Improved Elastic Truss. 

WY Worn pent and day. Cures 

YJ RUPTURE. Sent by maid 

everywhere. Write for de- 

scriptive circulars to the 

NW. Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. 


OFINC. 
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ee pean Waterproot, ~ yy fear a 
or old roofs. Anybody can a # rite 

Book Circular INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO 
New York City, or Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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LATEST 


AND 


Best Mower, 





For SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, and QUAL- 
ITY OF WORK it is unequalled, while for LIGHT- 
NESS OF DRAFT it excels by a large percentage, 
any other Lawn Mower made. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’G. CO., 


NEwsurGH, New York. 





City and Country trade supplied by ROB’T. C. 
REEVES, 185 and 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


18sc. 


"n PHITADELPHIAN 









S ne 
Lawn Mower..6 
FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 

Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Cheapest Land Roller in America 
made in sizes to Roll 6, 8, 9,12,and 16 feet. The 9, 
12, and 16 foot Rollers are flexible. The Staves are 
White Oak; the Arms of the Cast Iron Heads are 
curved, so as to be elastic. Straight arms are apt 
to break. Address the manufacturers, 

DICKEY & PEASE, Elm St., Racine, Wis. 

This firm makes the famous ** Giant»? Fanning 
ills. Their goods are always first class.- 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGI. 


The Chair of 
“Natural History and Agriculture,” 
IN THE 


“University of Georgia,” 


will be filled July, 1886. SALARY, $2,000, and resi- 
dence on Expe rimental Farm. 
All applications must be sent to 


LAMAR COBB, Secretary, 
Athens, Ceorgia. 


Tools 
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FRUIT 


HAVE YOU ever tried Maher & Grosh’'s Knives? 
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NURSERY STOCK---FALL. 1886. 
“recrabce: SYRACUSE NURSERIES. sor tneranorisse. 


with the choicest Stock of their specialties, STANDARD A: nee, STD. and DWARF PEARS, PLUMS 


and CHERRIES ever offered to the GENERA all young, thrift 


superior assortment of G LAN Us 


Also a ve 
inciedin all ‘a popular ORNAMENTAL Pier 


Come to the front 


RY STOCK both FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
UBS and kO™ 


All Nurserymen and Dealer ‘4 are cordially invited 3 "Se aaa is is superior sto stock, or correspond with us, potore placing 


their orders for the coming Fall 





pdenncn WRITING ALWAYS MENTION THE AMERICAN pe ap Rk, ). 


Peter Henderson says of the os ” Pulver- 
izing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler: *‘ We 
**have found use for the ‘ ACME’ in our pasiness 
**that has made it to us the most valuable imple- 
‘ment we have ever used on any grounds.”’ 

See advertisement on page 179. 





LAMB, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Bartlett Pear Trees 


AND EVERYTHING 
SE INGUIN TAGE Qureny AUR. 
2" SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
E. MOODY & SONS, 


Lockport, New "York. 
Niagara Nurseries Established 1839. 





eon ON 


FOR 


HILLS 
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IDE 


SSARV PERFECT | <s. 


¥, 
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HIGGANUM MFG. CORP. 36 5 marker St.B0STON, MASS. 


\ THE 


204. 
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0, 


PULVERIZ 


HIGGANUM, CONN. AND 




















PAREN? ‘Salaszet Shingles, 

Make the hand- 
somest,absolute- 
ly storm, wind 
and fire - proof 
roof. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction 
or no pay. Send 
for particulars to 


THE NATIONAL 
SHEET METAL 
ROOFING CO. 


518 & 520 East 20th St. New York. 
ARTESIAN WELL 


DRILLING & MIN- 
9 ine PROSPECT- 


ACHINERY 
and how to nee, is fully illustrated, pace | =] highly recom- 
mended in ali ” Nov, No., 2879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or steam 

wer, Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 

inter or and very p' Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the oF of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated p~tee 


Pierce Well Excavator Go, Tong Island City, New York. 


Before You Buy 


A WIND MILL, LAND MEASURER, 
WIRE STRETCHER, PLOW SHOES, 









WAVE ie) 


VA ALAU 
\ AS Z0AT 











| COMBINATION TOOLS, Etc., Etc. 


Write for Prices and Find New List to 


D. H. BAUSMAN, 


Agents Wanted, LANCASTER, PA. 


LYMAN’S 


Patent Gun Sights 
make Hunting and 
TargetRufles perfect. 


Send for circulars. 
WM. LYMAN, 
Mid@lefleld, Conn. 


EPPS’S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











COCOA 














The GREAT NEW QUINCE 
‘“‘MEECH’S PROLIFIC.” 


and Circular free. rry 
ties. Fruit and Grnemente of eve 


H BDE ’ 
Red Bank, New pes Bg! et 22 Dey St., New York. 


ar rPaso Onion Seed, BP 


& CO., El 


Ds. DS. LAN 
Description and 
N of NORTHERN PACIFIC 
COUNTRY, the Free Govern- 


ment Lands and CHEAP RAILROAD 

LANDS in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. The Best Agricultural, 
Grazing and Timber Lands now open_to Ce SENT 
FREE. Address. CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 

‘Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, 


FOR SALE. 


Farm of 283 acres in Harford 0. Co., Md. Large Stone House, 

Switzer Barn, with shedding for "40 cattle ‘evotning Gran- 

— Carriage, Smoke, Chicken, and Ice Houses. A cele 

brated Wheat and Grass farm. Immediate possession if de- 
M. WINCHESTE 


sired. Address 
P.O. Box 655, itimore, Md. 

| C EI and many other evils, cured by the 
L COLD WATER DIP. 


Absolutely non-poisonous! Sure remedy for parasites upop 
plants. Send or w Law 
. LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


all varie- 
on. 














SCAB, MANGE, all Skin troubles, 
Pleuro-pneumonia, Hog Cholera, 





AGGS for Hatching. Wyandotte fowls, extra for market. 
Polish, Games, antams, Japanese and Chinese Fowls, 
eu vERRY. ¥ ars. 

RY, Woodbury, N, J. 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. - 


Sells rapidly. ay. are big. 350,000 sold. 
wanted. Local or traveling. Sample free. Ww. 
MONTROSS, Galien, Mich., So! e Manufacturer. 


poustkextry BOOKKEEPING 


Letter writing &c., thoroughly taught . mail. Circulars 
free. Correspondence Co poe "142 E. 4th St., New York. 


ORGANS ra bp world. Low 


ie 
— Send for Catalogue.’ Address 


eaver Organ & Piano Co. YORR 


Pheasants. Free Circular. 











The most beauti- 
ful and finest toned 
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: THE ASPINWALL POTATO PLANTER.” 





IT MARKS! IT FURROWS! IT DROPS! IT COY- 
ERS! IT DISTRIBUTES FERTILIZER! 

@orn Planter Attachment to Drop one 
or two Kernels the desired Distance. 
Send for Circular to 

ASPINWALL M’F’'C CO., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


PAGIFIG BROADCAST 










ee 
s 853° 
As Sf 
eesr>t 
= ove 
Sr ce: 
eerie 
me Sie 
rte 
oot del 
: f f2re 
. oobas 
The most rfect machine now made. It is not 


attached to Tail Board of wagon, but is a complete 

Sower. sagyes no streaks behind wagon. Wastes 

= 2 arain. M yp arranted a su aad to any. Send for 
reulars. anufac’ 

WHITMAN AGRIC’L *CO., St. Louis, Moe 


THE SPANGLER 


@orp Planter, Single Row and Broadcast Fertilizer Distrib- 
uters, Vegetable eeder, Lime mpoeater and Grain Drill, 
have received gold medals and first premiums against all 
competition. e Spangler Fertilizer Feed is used (under 
license) on Farquhar's ennsylvania Drill, Keystone Corn 
Planter and Hen:h's Cultivator, and is the on Absolute 
Ferce Feed. AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 


THE SPANGLER M’F’G. COMPANY. 
(Successors to J. W, Spangler & Bro.,) York, Pa. 


D Sows ALL oa Grass Seeds, Pias- 
owbridge ter, Salt,” ertilizers, BETTER 
oak mh in any other way. 
gud p40 SEED by sowing PERFECTLY 
Readily attached to 
any y wagon oFeart Lasts 
4 LIFETIME. Sows 8 ACRES 
A Day. Grop ONE-FOURTH 
LARGER THAN WHET 
n- DRILLED! The only prac» 
tical Broadcaster made, 
. Not affected b 
Fi warranted. Per 
..fectly simple. _Send 
at gnee for FREE 















wind, 





dM) 
STEPHEN FREEMAN & SONS 
RACINE 


, WISCONSIN. 


DARNELL’S FURROWER 





“ UvINoWO 





ard 
ities of ground ground than any other Marker. 


Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marke any with & from. may to 5 fae feet, and from a mere 
nches di 
“Take pleasurein fa reosementing it. It Tednes the business; is 
well made and will last for years."'J.S.Collins, Moorestown, N. 
“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement te known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Society 


W.W.DOUGHTEN "Burlington Oos Ne de 








With either acice 6 lbp or level ioted track. jin the 
| and most efficient governor ee The Doyles- 





ba 








anior Th er and Cleaner has no superior. 
ited Catalo A sent free. Sddress sole manufac- 
turer, DANIEL ULSH IZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 








For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
the World. Adapted to all kinds of powers, very 
easy running, and have immense capacities. A 
trial of the Ross Machines in competition with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. Il- 
lustrated circular and book on Ensilage sent free: 


E. W. ROSS & CO., oa Ohio. 


ORMERLY OF FULTON, WN. Y~ 
Branch OFFICE, No. 6 Centre St., Albany, N.Y 


farm Grist Mills 


and Corn Shellers. 
Over 30,000 Nowin Use. 
weet? Machine is fully 
Warranted. Price of Mills, 
$15 to $40. Shellers, $5. Don't 
buy «a Mill or Sheller until 
you have seen our termsand I]lus- 
14 trated Circular. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., 
non Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW. 


THE LEADING WOOD BEAM REVERSIBLE PLOW. 















Send for 
Circulars. 


For both 1 and 2 Horses. 
Made of Patented Steeled Metal, with Patent Steel Shifting 
Lever and Clevis, enabling the Plowman to take any desired 
width of furrow, ‘without stopping his team 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Co., 


Box1200. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


PLOWS. 


We are offering the best Chilled Plow at lowest price, and 
guarantee satisfaction or money returned. Everything for 
the farm. Circulars free. 

We have _ st issued the largest Illustrated Catalogue 
of goods in our line ; contains 1000 illustrations. Sent, post- 
paid,to any part of the habitable globe on receipt "of % 
7 in B CO 

A. B. COHU & CO., 197 Water St., N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Machines and Implements 
for Export and the Trade. 











“BEATS THE WORLD.” 


Special discount to the trade. We manufacture a full 
line of Agricultural oe AY the 


TEDDER. 
Send for Circulars and Prices. 
B. & J. W. BELCHER, 


Box 25. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HENCH’S 


nag or Wang ‘i CULTIVATORS 


With Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
Crownedyy ith Medals 


e 1879. 

KING OF 1HE CORN FIELD 
é poouenaee in use, giv- 

g satisfaction. Agents 
wanted. ow free. 
Name this paper 
SENCH & ROMGOLD, 

York, Pa. 



















the customer 

\ keepingtheone 

* that sults « 
best. 











to 


is warranted 
run lighter, grind faster, 


This Mill 


eater variety of work than any mill ay the 

Two Horse Power. It will grind and shell at 
same operation. Grinds shelled corn, and small grain 
makes family meal, as well as grinds corn and cob. Send 


for circulars and price list, to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


EMPIRE CITY 


GRINDS 


» Ear Corn, Feed and 
Table Meal, Tobacce 

y Stalks an Stems, 

hi Shells, Plaster, etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


S A. RICKARD "S.zePs-cisee® 


RICHMOND CITY 


MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturers of § 
MILL STONES 
FLOURING MILL 
MACHINERY 
and the Best French Bur: 


Corn & Feed Mills 


In the Country. Send for description and priees, 


and do a 
market. usin 






















For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBORN, N. Y¥. 


Mention this paper. 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 
in the 85 HAND MILL (F. Wilson's 
~ Patent). 100 per cent, more made in 
keeping poultry. Also Power Mills and Farm Feed 
Mills. Circulars and Testimonials sent on application. 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


POWER AND SEPARA 
EMPIRE powenAatD Sepa 














cera tedas Binders, Rakes,Field 
Plows, Cultivators, Feed Cutter & Crusher, Hand & Power 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
aniPriceList. 8. 8S. MESSINGER & SON, Stockertown,Pa, 


We also manufacture Mowers, 
Rolle: 
Corn Shellers, Grain Drills, &c. 








Heebuers’ Patent Level-Tread Horse-Powers 


-With Patent — ss 






Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
warranted. Send for Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


THE UNION HORSE-POWER 
the est Track Wheels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
£! BILLED BEARINGS, and LEVEL TREAD. 








aiAtaioule, E = 


‘leaners 
ters, 
PHIA, PA 


ION qd Separa' 
rist Mill Feed 
ho., PHILAD 


he 














al 














1886.] 
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~== MACHINERY, 7 


AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. Sie 








The Improved Aspinwall Potato Planter, 


With Corn oe and FertilizingA trachments 





Pf Lt plant 6 to8 pente per day. Marking, furrow- 
ing. dropping, covering, and drilling fertilizer, at one oper- 
tion. Every ma“hine me i the he ower and finished 


with great care. 


Trenton katehonk Fore. ecaten, N.J. 








iE = wi, 


these machines at the New 


Highest prize awarded 
York State Ag. Soc.’s patent — overa large num- 


ber competing. Ample wa pty and opportunit 
for trial lee avi ay It particulars addres . 


ot Soh Montgomery Co., New KS. 





VAPORATING FRUIT 


Fa ull treatise on improved tl $< 
methods, elds, pect ces =z 
TREE. 


and general statisti cs, 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


Box O, WAYNESBORO, PA. 











Subj so cin of ee eg i - Procem of Deut Gangs 


of Cast Steel Coulters, Immense oe 
absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth 


ag pried tne 


i 


the ground. 


puis 
Sizes, 8 to 15 ft. wide. With on Prag op a Sttacibent: ges Sy aeliver free at Se Dheoneden Depots. 
F AIR DO NOT BE DECEIVED. bre Bree ng Im off a base imitation or somein- 


ferior tool under the MY that itis 


tter. TISFY_ YOURSELF BY ORDER- 


freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories. 


MILLINGY and Principal Office, 
HARRISBURG, PENN. NASH + BRO., MILLINGT. ON, NEw JERSEY. 
N. B.—‘‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER, 


Branch Office, 


UPRIGHT 





BOOKWALTER ENCINES 


AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 

OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St.; New York. 

















SULKY 
HAND 
SWIVEL S&S 
and SHOVEL \ 
PLOWS 


THE BEST 
PLOWS IN USE. 






Mention 
this paper. 





Positivel; are oe A where sellin, 
our 3 New UF, LD HITE WI 

NE. Fvarvented. Pleases . sight. 

Cheep Bele readily st every house. Agents 

P Y “Farmers make $900 to 


ing $10 per day. Farmers 
Every 100 Days ¢ 1200 raring $10 per day. Handsome samples free, 


Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 













“¥ 

AS) 

xO 

pe 3 
<O For ARTESIAN and 
E55 COMMON [ON WELLS. 
e <q: Thousandsin use use with records of 100 
2 > ft.per ef in clay,50 ft. in slate, and 
a 10 to 20 ft.in Hard rock. They work 
< z successfully where others fail,and 
ea si Wegrallenge any machine to test 
4 uy < with us ake wells at one-third 
¥35 less expensethan any marae 
a = drill 3it. to their2ft. Sold ON 
Garm TRIAL, without _ advanced 
ve pay: ment. Send for descrip- 
a= tive Catalogue. 

a. 

*= 

W 












“Renember Old Reliable 
EMPI PI R EW ELL AUG 1 
ITHACA, N. ¥- 





___AGENTS en tn — 





THE SYRAGUSE nants, 


SYRACUSE,N.Y. 












“and WOOD 
FRAME 


CULTIVATORS 
and ROAD 
SCRAPERS, 


Z THE 

> SYRACUSE 
i SWIVEL 

PLOW. 


; TILE #BRICK 
- MACHINERY. 
STONE-SEPARATING 


) Star CRUSHERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 2 free, 





= a No, 153 Mill St., 
Guaronteed. 5 TECUMSEH. MiIcH... 


HOOSIER AUGER TILE MILL 





Prompt delivery, 





FOR PRICES AND CIR 


NOLAN, MADDEN & CO, tush 


KEMP'S oe RE SPREADER 


@ PULVERIZER 
_zf and CART, COMBINED, 





fiw ALE FA : 
Winns 
Rpttesitaral invention dN 


! 90 cent. of ichen, Desbing 
p dage — a, the’ Manure. Spreads evenly 
kinds of man ith 


t or in in one- 
time req logues free. 


iby hand. ‘Tiiustrated 
KEMP &  BUMPEE MF’G CO., Sgvactee, N. ¥. 






Wits! foe pene and ¥ = what you want. 

YNE & SONS, Drawer 1009, Etarra. WY. 
Or obbvent an oe $e Pore. . Eastern Agen "Hn, 
CLARKE & Co., Boston, Mass. Our patented Vi Boiler 
will not prime. No danger of b flues. ' 


DAVIS — PULLER Lifts 20 to 50 tons 
i B siz ag ae 3d 
to $70. Stands on 


free, Hl. Bennet 


MACHINERY 


AND 
CLAY CRUSHER: 


Bes Osi 


) aoe a 
== + THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW Mil 
' Grain Threshers, unequalled in capacity for separat- 
| eo cleaning. 
bined Grain and Clover Thresh 


or to regular grain machines on grain, and ‘s genuine 
Clever Huller in in addition. 





Horse pore positively the most desirable tness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horison — 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Bend for Catalogue. Address, 

THE WESTINGHOUSE co., 
Schenectady, N. Y, - 


Two Speed Traction & Plain En ir lentncas, 








a 
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1-X-L X- WIND MILL 
—12,000— 


no “Ties no equal for 
ante dura- 


ve ee power. 
wantell ison all un- “ 


quieted territory. 
Tanks, HP Wind Mill \ 
Supp pplicn S| oe description. 
Farm . and urban ater 
Works a Is ty. ee 
Catalogue and Price-List free. 
The Phelps & pee arte! W.M.Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., mas 1215 West 
9th Street. Kansas City, Mo. 

















LEFFELS WrHOvED), 


IRON ENGINE 
* a 












is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions Sor erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





days’ trial. Also feed grind- 
ers, sheliers, pumps, etc. 
Agents wanted. Catalogues 
free. CHALLENGE WIND 
MILL AND FEED MILt Co., 
Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 


» FARMER'S FORGE 


COMBINATION 


ANVIL AND VISE 
BLACKSMITH DRILL, 


err or TOOLS. 
Made especially by us for Farm- 


ers. Guaranteed the Cheap- 
est and Best. Time and Money 
Saved by using them. Send 
for Catalogue, prices, etc. 
- iJ 
ib THE FOOS MFG, C0., Springfield, 0. 


Blacksmithing... FARM 


Save Time and if vas by using 
HOLT’S CELEBRATED 


FORGE and KIT of TOOLS 


For $20. 
Larger Size $25. Single Forge $10. 
Blacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drills, &c, 
HOLT M’F’C CO. 
51 Central Way, Cleveland, O. 


HENLEYS IMPROVED MONARCH 
Machine. 


PATENTED. 


The ne only practices me soactine in in use that makes the fence in 
es the best, strongest, and 
most durable. fence for for po es wee and farm and stock pur- 
poses; size picket and any size wire. The fence 
will turn ‘an stock: ttnceat njury to some. For catalogue and 
full particulars, address M. C. HEN EY: ¥, Sole Manufac- 
turer, Factory, 523 to 583 North 16th te ichmond, Ind. 




























SPEC Offer this month from Maher 








ATTENTION FARMERS! FRUIT GROWERS! EVERYBODY! 


DeSTeoy THE INSECTS AND SAVE YOUR TREE 


eeclbayal> BY the Use of Lewis's Combination Force Pump. 


It makes Three Machines (see cut). Is made of brass throughout. 
It is the Best and Cheapest First-Class Hand Pump in the 
World. It will throw a good stream of water 50 to 60 feet. 


Unprecedented Success. My Agents Make $10 to $30 a Day. 

To introduce it, I will send a sample Pump to iy § express 
station in the United States or Canadas, express paid, for $5.50, regular price $6.00. Ihave the finest Spray Attache 
ment ever put on a Pump—can change from solid stream to spray instantly while pumpin I also manufacture the 
Potato Bu Exterminator separate—price, zinc tube, post-paid, $1.25; polished brass, post-paid, $1.75: can do four to six 
acres per day. Send for Illustrate Catalogue, Price List, and Terms to Agents, ‘ete. give a long list of customers, 
(their names and addresses) each of whom has bought from $00 to $2,000 worth of these goodsin from one to three weeks 
time, and has made from $10 to $30 per day. Agents wanted everywhere. A Bonanza to those who secure unoccupied 

tory. Write at once. Exclusive control to good canvassers. P. C, LEWIS, Catskill, New York. 















ang Ureap sony .0g 





The Pennsylvania Foree-Feed 


Warranted the most perfect Force-Feed 
Fertilizer Drill in m oyiatonce. Send for cire 






HOW TO RAISE 4 cular, A, Be FARQUHAR, York, Pa, 
steam Engines. <I, 
LARGE CROPS OF WHEAT 0, AUTOMATION. AND re 
EERE Sr Or lg vm 
HOW TO Traction. Cheapest 


and best for all purposes, 


Simple, strong and dura- 
ble. No Farquhar boiler 


—_—_— everexploded. Saw Mills, 
Send your name and address, and we will mail you Threshing Machines and 
our Illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. seamachineryquneralty 


Agricultural Implements 
THE SEED DRILL REGULATOR CO. 4:8. Parqunar, 
LE is T ee c 
ane FARQUHAR VIBRATING, SEPARATOR, 









RUSSELL & COS ANNUAL =| 3: 
FOR 1886. q2=6 
Now ready and sent free to all interested PEER me ge 


in improved Threshing Machines, Horse 
Power aw Mi s, ‘tal . ; Epmistoy & WavbDELL 
owers, Saw Mills, Portable and Traction MOWER. 









Farm Engines, Stationary Engines, Boil- The lightest draft, sim- “ 
ers, etc. Address, naming American Agri- ont, ee aa ae 
. has been fully tested and 
culturist, is not an experimental 
— machine. Agents wanted 
RUSSELL & co. in all unoccupied terri- 
b] tory. Special prices quo- 
ted to farmers where we 
Massillon ’ Ohio. have no agents, Texas orders filled from our Dallas warehouse, 
Send forcatalogueto The EDMISTON & WADDELL Co, 


351 & 353 First Street, Brook yy, E. D.,N. Y. 





GRAPPLING |THE YOUNGEST BABY 







IN AMERICA. BORN IN (886. 
It is a daisy. Porter’s Adjustable and oe is anen- 
tirely new . Carrier, oppeentes Jan. 5th, 1886. Has new 
principles; will xdjust to fit any size rovtng mane only Carrier 
that has a patent lock in the fork hook. Nomore men to be 
killed by the fork jumping out of the hook. The only Carrier 
that does not drag the draft rope on the ground. The only 
CONV EYO & s Carrier that has a trip pulley and sling combined. por your 
Fort nea med Salers £0 for yea — - ne eneiate — 23 BR 
rack, or Descriptive Circulars. ents wante 
Por BARNS or STACKING. in all (moose territory, ° 





Farmers say that we have - best, 
Hay Carriers ever made. 


LITTLE GIANT HAY LOADER 


is the greatest labor saving inven- 
tion of the times. New Principle. 
Don’t miss it. Illustrated circulars, 
ay Showing how we can sell cheaper than 
<r any One, sent free, Address 

OBORN BROS.. Box 414. Marion, 0. 


ECLIPSE 
POST HOLE DIGGER. 


The Greatest |. ABOR-SAVING 
tool ever invented tor digging holes in 
the ground, This Digger works on a new 
principle, io: is ui like any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
| ohne # is driven in the ground by 
a handle which Torte in a pipe similar 
toatelescope. We claim for his tool : 

ist. That one man can dig from two to 
three hundred holes two feet deep in 
any ordinary ground in one day. 

2d. That ft hes dig holes any size or 
“ote tn requi 

hat it” wiil work successfully in 
y hard or rough ground where 
other diggers and augers will not work 








: B, WEEKS 3 New TRACUSE 
SWIFT & MONFORT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SWIFT'S SINGLE AND REVERSIBLE 


HAY CONVEYORS. 


Dealers in Forks, Ropes, Pulleys, and Agricultural Imple- 
ments of all kinds. Send for Circulars. Millbrook, N. Y. 


sc CING’S IMPROVED 


HAY CARRIER. 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Send 
for illustrated price list, it will pay youe 
ee | discount for early orders 
ACOB KEILER, Box 841, Marion, 0. 


Pure, Natural Lubricating Oi} 


Guaranteed not to = or chill in the coldest weather; the 
best oil in the market for all kinds of farming machinery 4 
put upin ten gallon cans, and sh ea to any address on 
Peceipt of ten dollars. A | it. ress 
FRAN om WORKS, Franklin, Pa. 











AGENTS 
WANTED 




























a 
4th. You can stand up straight while 

using it, consequently no back-breaking 
work is required. It will ~~ to send for 
descriptive circulars and price list to 
g COLE & FLEMING, Manufacturers, 










springfield, Ohio, 














reese SON serene 








worNy 
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QUICKEST 


‘where there’s no Agent. One churn 
oly at Wholesale, and Favorite Butter Worker 
free. First come, first served. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 








CREAMERY 


and REFRIGERATOR. 
Patent Skimming Attachment. 
LATEST AND BEST! 

IT LEADS 


possibility of sediment being 

drawn with the cream, Nocream 

wasted. Milk or cream drawn 

atanytime, Cream ay depen 

made without use of glass panes, 

Has thick walls and double air 

apace. Has a perfect Re; 

rigerator. Adapted to all 

ies, cream-gathering system, 

wie, Used with or without ice. 

f toddard ae Dog Powers, But- 
a 6«Cter Wivtenteus. Prin ay tae factory Supplies. For 

S address Moseley & Stoddard anf's. Co, Co., Poultney, Vt, 


DAIRY GOODS. 


In consequence of the largely increased facilities afforded 
by our new and extensive factory, which is now finished 
ona fully erable t with all modern wood-working Machin- 
Cy are able to increase the line of goods heretofore 
made 

Hereafter we shall be able to make (or furnish), 


ALL VARIETIES 


of Churns, Creamers, Butter Workers, Butter Packages 
panne Printers, Print Butter Carriers, Moulds, Stamps, an 
other goods needed in a creamery or family dairy. 
othe well-known reputation of all goods made by us, is the 
best — we can offer that everything made or fur- 
nished by us, will be of superior quality. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


Dairymen and Dealers in Dairy Goods, who desire the 
very best articles in the market at the most reasonable 
prices, are invited to send to 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 
(ESTABLISHED 1818). 


, CREAMERY 


(FOR BEST BUTTER) 


i] SIMPLEST & BEST. 


BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient, 
en Different Sizes, 
Also Power Workers 
Butter Printers, Shipping Boxes, € 
&o. Send for circular Ag’ts Wanted 
A. H. REID, 
26 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


Write at once for circulars 
and special offer to first pur- 
chaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery Co., 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY, 


Makes more Butter than ony ather process. 
Calls for less labor and ice. Will raise all the 
cream without ice. Automatic _ Butter 
Workers Churns, etc, One at Wholesale. 
AGENTS WANTED, ‘Send for Circulars. 
WM. E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass., 
and Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














LEMENTS, MAOBINERY, BYO.:- . 





ec Plans of Greameries and Cheese Factories, 


Free on application to BURRELL & WHITMAN, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y., U.S.A., 
Manufacturers of all the latest and most improved MACHINERY and APPA- 
RATUS for the manufacture of both BUTTER and CHEESE, and all kinds of 
Dairy Supplies and Furnishings. Send for Elegantly Illustrated Catalogue. 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPA- 
RATING or MILK MACHINES, War- 
ranted THE BEST, either for SMALL 
DAIRIES or LARGE CREAMER- 
IES. The ONLY SYSTEM of extract- 
ing the Cream from Milk, that can be advan- 
tageously employed where the Cream-Gather- 
ing plan is practiced. These machines take out 
EVERY PARTICLE of cream from the 
milk immediately after itis drawn from the 
cow, thus furnishing the best quahty, and 
leaving the skim-milk pure and sweet. 

Regarding these terachines in the manufac- 
ture of COMMERCIAL CREAM, for 
making Ice Cream, Charlotte Russe, etc., Isaac 
ae of Cohoes, N. Y., says :—“The best cream 

rantee our customers in 
the ban t to use goods—purchased 
of us--free from all claims on ac- 
count of patents from any parties, 
whomsoever. ; 

We_ welcome visitors to our 
Model Creamery, Stock Farms, 
our Improved § los, etc. 

, = factories are located as fol- 

ows 

LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., Vats, Tin- 
ware, Bandages and. Rennets, 
and Central Manufactory and 

Depot, also Laborator Le Fn 

ish Extract, Butter Color »Chees 





Color, and Rennet Powder. ‘Also, Exclusive manufacturers and sole owners of patents N, Y., Cream 
pertaining thereto. 


BURRELL & WHITMAN, Little Falis, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Stock Farms and Silos. 
Address, 








I ever used.”—G. W. , of Buffalo, N. 
Y.:—“ Have had trade that I could never gét 
for cream raised under the old system.” 

ALL OF OUR APPARATUS, such 
as Centrifugal Machines, Gang Presses, Vata, 
Boilers and Engines, etc., and also Seamless 
Bandage, Cheese-Box Hoops and Rims, Butter 
Boxes,Annatto Seed,Annattoine,Rennets,etc,, 
are either MANUFACTURED OR IM- 
Let ol BY US. We guaranteeQUAL- 

Y, and as we are First Hands, we make ~ 
VOWER PRICES than others. 

Use only the DANISH RENNET EX- * 
TRACT, BUTTER and CH ‘st 
COLOR furnished by us. Call on our 
THORIZED AGENTS in all ning Districts, 
ROME,N. Y., Pai 


aud Hope Vtg og ay t ia 


P ADELPAIA, PA, Cream » ‘ 
pane Machines.” 


MEEDOTES, Gh, Bee 
a 
Veneers, Head Tintortee 
POURS 2s Loa Saat 
an 
Tryers, Curd Mills, ete. 
SUNDERLAND, VT.Butter Pack. 
ages, Boxes, Pails, ete 
1araLs FALLS 3, MEDDLEVILLR, 


Apes aid rie for the manu- - 
— ‘or the 
facture of Glenside butter. 





PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING, 


kK 


results, All cream ra 
Inge. t?" Skimming 


, THEM ALL. 


—_—_— i f Oo. K. CREAMERY 


Has the largest cooling liege suriase, — less 
cooling material, less labor, an’ 


eon milk- 
whole de depth of * 















can, showing condition of milk without touching 














O. K. CHURN 2 


Made of White Oak. Cover Castings will not 


0. K. BUTTER WORKER Xgmnetabio bed 


the butter. Solid 
PER EECT t Butter Worker 


’ JOHN S. CARTER, Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUSE, WN. Ye 







improvements over the best. 
to cl easy to operate. 
clean, . 





roller. THE MOS’ 
ever put on the 















A FACT 


THAT THE 


COOLEY CREAMERS , 


Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breeders than 
any other apparatus, because they have proved to make the largest quantity ang: 
best quality of butier with least labor and expense. They surpass every- 






thing in the Cream Gathering System. Patrons realize from 3} to 4 cents per quart for milk. Send for circulars 


giving facts and references sustaining these claims. 


DAVIS SWING CHURNS AND IMPROVED EUREKA BUTTER WORKERS. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COs Bellows Falls, Vt. 







SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


) WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 


A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
SA DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
r ON APPLICATION. 


A.V. be rk os 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


A LT. ONONDAGA F 

DAINY AND TABLE SALT, 
we t, e, Eercoeet, Best and Foeavest Salt } pate. 
arranted as pure as umphant Every- 
where.—At Buffalo in the “state test of "67; at the 
New York. Butter and Cheese Exchange test "15; 
at the Milwaukee Grand Union Dairy Fair, ’83, tak- 
L. ing a the —— premiums and sweepstakes but 
one, tying its ri on that, over four foreign com- 
T pours, Sole a manufacturers, th AMERICAN 

Y SALT CO., 1. Address, 


J. W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Get up a Club for Maher & Grosh. 











9 Sta Chi , Ra: id Ii Frey 
SPAINS tar Churns, AA made of CEBAR. 


md for ill trated 
CHURNS, esas afed cirealar a siladeliie 


mn nae FERGUSON 


iW it ih i] 
i " 


Met Pi life ti be at i lid it i 


Vi ibis {Medias |Lali i 


i eW 


BUREAU a 





{~ It makes the most and best butter. 
a8 oe 1~ a ice, sud py the m and cadbien me 
reds have discarde 
Bureau. Highly endorsed by leading Da ‘ 


DONT BUY ANY PANS, CANS OR CREAMERS, 


or send your milk tothe factory, until att son have sent for 
our large illustrated circulars and price 


THE FERGUSON M’F’G. SO0., Burlington, Vt. 
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~t= POULTRY, INCUBATORS, WISE FENCING, ETC. 3- 





LOOK! 
The “Standard,” 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


POULTRY FENCE 


Neatest, Cheapest, and Best. Put up in rolls of 120 
Lineal Feet. 
Price of? in. Mes Mesh, No. 19 Wire y Width, Sft. Aft. § £1 ft. §ft. 6. 


Pen teers Br Ee tor , £6.56, 87.90. Le Sapir Houses. Renan 


the pate Yard and Kennel, pperesed ( _— e for 
Soa en ee on receipt of 10 cts. Price Lis “Address 


BROCKNER & SYANG. 
Formerly 422 West St. 28 Vesey Street, N. Y. City. 


ne Craig Folding In- 
—y wand Brooder (com- 


rr 
A T cS H sx the cheapest and 
best > win hatch from ‘fo 


to aoe chicks per year, worth as broilers from $4 to 
12 per dozen. Pleasant and profitable at all sea- 
aoe No cost or experience to operate. ._Holds 100 


i CHICKS BY 2 


wy sadness. r absolute success. Perfect pmitedon 
ott the hen. ey toexplode. Ten hens will pay 





profit per veer. Incubators in use. ve ted wunivereal 
satisfaction. Send 4 cents for a dhs» pen 
on poultry, incubators, brooders, diseases, oe 
F, D. CRAIG, MPP. ST EA 
North Evanston, Cdok c0,, 
BEST 
INCUBATOR 
ON EARTH. 
No Batteries Springs, or 
Clock The per- 
ol ‘and. Peltable sat -regu- 
her in the 


atc 
; fl For catalogue or in- 
formation, address 


THEANDREWS HATCHER (0., 
Elmira, N. Y. Awarded ist 
Premium at Fairs wherever shown. 


HALSTED’S PERFECTED CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS 


and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world.Positive- 
ly Automatic.Send 2- 
cent stamp for illus- 

% trated circular to 
Centennial M’f’g. Co., 

Bx.10, Rye, N. Y. 
- Halsted’s Book on ficial Incubation and _ Incu- 
bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, % cents. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE- 
LIST OF THE 


BEST 


and Dark Brahmas, Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
th Rocks, Wyandottes, Gold-Laced Seabright Ban- 






















tams, and Yellow Fantail Pigeons. Enclose stamp. Ad- 
dress PHILANDER 


WILLIAMS, Taunton, Mass. 





THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


d Standard A rat f th 
raced ndar pparatus o e 


ising Poultry. Iti 
ends cents and Absolutely reliable, F Perfectly 
regulating, 
PERFECT HATCHER CO.. 


, ind never Fis. to ha’ 
Be sure and i a Avec Elmira, New York. 
TRIUMPH INGUBATOR. Suse‘ seco 


$15, and i money refunded ot enero trial 
iets MME, Mas Marydell, Ma. 


POULTRY RAISING PAYS. 
Tor ° r Illustrated Catalogue, describing FN: 
gti . Brooders.and Poultry A O New io 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY 


ConoucTep By T. M. Fernie. © 


Best ML ne of its 
kind. $1.25 per years 
fas le copies. aoe. 

UBLISHING 
















481 Ce ee Albany, N. aia 
SEER ES 5 TEAR B ELST ITT TE LEE OR 
~~ You Cannot ae Dead Chickens to Life, 
ore OT ATS TED’ IS PERFECTED © BROO! BROODERS, 
ranted ANTI nO WD WDING, for Deseriptive Cireal and 


Cae LeT Send stamp f ‘or Descriptive Circular to 
G. CO., Box 10. Rye, N 





Sooo, 9 EEL WIRE FE 





the best genera 





‘ 


a 

AW 

rion 
AA 
AN 


-) 
\A 
AY 


Ce > 
a 
a 
C><s 


MA 
LY \ 
\ 
cA / 

Y / 
XX) 


rer 
YY 


29. 


AA 





urpose wire fence in use, Itisastrong net-work without barbs. Don’t 


Is t 
ttle, The best fence 
injure stock. It will h pampone dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry. as well as horses and cattle Lag demo 


for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Railroads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, 
lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust-proof paint, 0 


or made 


ferred, It will 
galvanized wire, as pre! it wall 


last a life-time. Itis better than boards or barbed wire in every respect. Give it a fair trial; 

wear itself into favor. The Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron Eps and steel wire, defy all 

competition in lightness, ee pre a = durability 4 b = ad be Eeape Se me a yaaa = 
oe - te, an e a 

working all-iron automatic or se open ng gate, Wor prices and particulars ask 


The best Wire Stretcher, Cutting Pli 


Hardware Dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 


ers and Post Augers. 


DGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
RDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 300 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


enced 





PRESTON’S WYANDOTTE GAZETTE. 


Size 9x11. Finest 50-cent Poultry Book in the World. Contains a large chromo of Wyandottes and two other 


it and plan of my new 


elegant chromos in 6 colors, and ac 
. which are yeach 1 


of our two mammoth Incubator Buildin 
a capacity of 44 Hundred Eg 

engravin; 
illustrate: with his drawings of head, nec’ 


Wyandotte aes also cuts and a complete working plan 


feet in en h by 18 feet wide, containing two Incubators with 
Eage, » giv: ng a correct idea of how we make some guick and easy cash. / nal cost of ROK, 

over $600, and a complete and on Selecting, Scoring, a Bree ing Wyandottes, b 
ing, feathers, etc. A 3o all manner o i 
information. Large circulars containing 17 sonnalons. GEO.A.PRESTON, Ticket Agt. 


brief, practica and valuable po 
Die Gstaad Yalable pouty 





E MEAL FOR bags, 


BON 
80 Ib. boxes, . . . . $1.40; 100 Ib. war - $8.00 
60lb, “ e 2.25 | 200 Ib. bbis. . . - 5.50 
RANULATED BONE. 

80 Ib. boxes. . » » + $1.25, 100 Ib. DC wae 2 See 
60 lb * is oo a 2.00 | 200 Ib. bbis. - 500 
CRUSHED oreTEE SHELLS. 

Bm; Beg, < +0: 7% | 200 1 a. > 2," « $2.00 

1.40 | 350 lb. bbis 8.25 


eee manufactured for fowls from superior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent by nd Os on ‘Stelle of price. Sam- 
ples, 5 cents. on deat s ies Shells same price as 


crushed, 
ne Pork Chemical’ Works, York, Penna. 





2 i POULTRY YARD, 
2th Edition. 108 Pages, explains 
the business. Symptoms and rem- 
edies for all diseases. Written by 

a farmer for farmers. 25 cts. in 
stamps, or one ct, a year for my 
experience. A 50 page Ill. Cir. free. 


A.M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 

















SHELLBONE FOR POULTRY. 
A mixture of Pure Bone and Ground Oyster Shells. All 
oultry need samp 25 pounds, $1. 00 ; 50 pounds, $1.50, 


y some. fe les, Sc. mM 
; CRISFIELD, MARYLAND. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR CIRCULAR. 


Putnam Poultry Yards, 


313 Putnam Ave., ree ge N. ae 
$1 per 13. Brahmas, Cochins, Langs 
Hgee, etc. Also send for Unique Wateh role CRraiar’ 
How to get a watch at $1 per week. 





EGGS. WYANDOTTES ONLY. 


Handsomer than the picture, and better than the descrip- 
tion in the March number. Four ——'s sucness j d — 8. 
Circular of prices, prizes, and scores. is tt N. 

T. E. ORR, ridgeport, Chilo. 


TT NS ES 
W. YANDOTTES, PARTRIDGE COCHINS, 
White and Silver Gray Dorkings, and 5 - yaambur 

a. $8 for 18; $5.50 for 26; $7.50 for on 
CKS, Partridge Cochins Colorea Ps Ligg Eyes, €2 

a 13. Black African, and all kinds of Game Bantams eggs, 

and $3 for 18. My Fences, 1, 6 0 Premiums, in 5 years. 
ONES, Worcester, Mass. 


GGS FOR HAT HING, from P. Rocks, L. Brah- 
mas. pangshens and Wyandottes, $2. per 13, $5. ey©. 
MISS H. C. WILLIS, Box 413, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








ECCS for HATCHING 


From 90 varieties of the choicest Land 
and Water Fowls divided in 50 separate 
flocks. The largest Poultry range in Ohio. 
For full description of my building, yards 
and fowls, etc., send 3 one cent stamps an 
get the finest illustrated and descr riptive 
), catalogue ever published. Size 8x11 inemes. 
26 pages. CHAS. GAMMERDINGE 

COLUMBUS, “OHIO. 

Mention American Agriculturist. 


A book devoted entirely to Prymoutrn 
Roor fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LzxeHorNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS. 
@ book on curing PouLTRY DISEAsEs, and 
another entitled How To FrEp Fowts. 
eae of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 


EGGS PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


From my Standard-bred Eeg-prodecing Strain, with record 
of eggs for every day in the year, 18 for $1.25, 26 for $2. 100 and 
over at reduce i rates. Geko. DayTON, South Ballston, N.Y. 


POULTRY, TURKEYS, PIGS, BEES, DUGKS. 


EGGS Send’ for circular before baying deutfearé. EGGS 
HOMER H.HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co.,Pa. 




















eo em Pigeons. Prize Langshans, 
Wyandottes Javas, Leghorns, Houdans’ 
Polish, Ducks, and Bronze Turkeys, none finer. Eggs for 


hatching a specialty at $2 
mR VAN DEREOVE , Rahway, New Jersey. 





Ww YANDOTTES, P. COCHINS, B. LEGHORNS. ny 
stock is as fine as can be —— in the U. 8., 
farm raised ogee at_ reasonable 


C. Mc MANUS, wk Rock Co., Wis. 





EGGS the best Lends and phils. vis Riso Shep gs. 


ities ry Month apie e lange illustrated 
oultr onth) ne, 10c 
. iy Magatine MPSON,. wagaress Falls, N. H. 


See a ee 








P. ROCKS, VW YANDOTTES. 


and PEKIN DUCKS. hang 3 has won 40 of the highest 
rizes at the Grent N York Shows. Fowls and 
4 for sale. Catalogue and Price List free. 
A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 


Ever from Standard Wyandottes, P. Rocks, R. C. B. Leg- 
horns, ? farmers’ prices. Illustrated Circular free. 
F. W. CARPENTER & BRO., West Rupert, Vt. 


~ from choice Wyandottes, L. Brahmas, and 
five other best breeds of fowls. Send for cir- 
cular. A.J. POTTER, Elm Tree Poultry Yards, Rye, N. Y. 


ALE EIST SEATS STS ke RRA Se RR ar 
ee QNOWFLAKES, ” or White P. Rocks, awarded 2 Prems. 
at N. Y. P.Show your ert ae eee S Y Ber 18. Descrip- 

tive Circular free. A. bs atawissa, Pa. 


C= PURE, FRESH EGGS, yo + M4 Varieties: Send 
stamp for circulars. Also Fowls f 
A. 8. SWARTLEY, Line paren Bucks Co., Pa. 


OR SALE.—Pure bred Leghorns, re i 
Rocks, Wyandotts, W.C.B. polish lso E Send = 
for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, ioga Co.,N 


ee eles it erie aia aah 
J J. J. STYER, 

{ Concordville, Pa. 

¢ Send for Circular. 

oe hi RRR ERS ARN A OS 

FERS FROM STANDARD WYANDOTTES, LANG- 


shans, P. Rocks -— Lt Brahmas,at f to $8 per 13 
Send stamp to BR. TEETER, ttston, Pa. 

















W YANDOTTES « and P. Rocks: Eggs to hatch 10 cents 
apiece. Money order Office, Belvidere, New Jersey. 
A. LEIDA, Delaware, Warren Co., N. J. 


Ow STRAIN L’T BRAHMAS, short legs, and en 
layers. Brown Leghorns. ae etua producers. 
Circulars & price list free. J. Sk IN, Westborough, Mass. 


Lae BRAHMA, BUFF COCHIN AND WHITE LEG. 
N Fowls for sale. Fess I season. Prices rea- 
sonable. Stock pnt class. Circul 
WARD FELDMAN, Hagerstown, Md. 


LR Th rel to 
YANDOTTE Bogs. e, for $2.; 39 for $s. Brown Leg- 
horn, 18 for re "From first-class stock, 

Packed to goany BE, CC. SMITH, Greeneville,Conn. 
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HORSES, OATTLE, SWINE, BEES, NTO, 





Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
Eios Hinger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause i on and soreness, as 
case of ‘3 that close with t the 


A‘) joints in the flesh, and produce 
soreness of the nose 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 








Owyy Single Ris r Ever Invented That 
oses on the Outsi he N 


and tion nS A! lipt atical wie ng. 


This is the only Single Ri Ringer ever invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
hb pe ay a serious defect in all tr 
— other rings which close with the joints 

ther in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
s eep the a nose sore. 
the above cuts. 














CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 











‘6 
BUCHAN’S ~ SILVER FLEECE Ty 
Instantly soluble in water at any temperature. 
CHEAPEST, MOST CONVENIENT, AND EFFECTIVE. 
WILL POSITIVELY CURE SCAB. 
Send for Circular. 
CARBOLIC SOAP CO., 83 John St., N. Y- 
Wm. F. KIpDER, Pres. Ros’t. C. Bucuan, Sec. & Treas. 


SELF-CLEANING STABLE, 


Invented by Prof. E. W. Stewart. Keeps cows clean, saves all 
manure, al bedding, lasts a lifetime, and gives universal sat- 
isfaction. STEWART BROS., Lake View, Erie Co., N. Y. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


H’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION | 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
lewton’s Smegeves. ag OW T | E bolts holds 











em firmly, dra’ 
orward when bing down, pushes er 
Henn —s ves freedoen of head, 
Ykeeps clean. . NEWTON, Batavia, Iu. 





SMAZII’S 


CALF FEEDER. 


This NEW article is appreciated and 2 

approved by all pipgressize Farmers 3 

Stock Raisers calf sucks its 

food slowly, in a erfoctly natural 

way, tiriving as well as when fed on 
its oa mother. Circulars Free. 

ALL & MATTHEWS, 
21 3 Market St., Boston, Mass, 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


All ss constantly on hand, and for sale sl 
B. BISHOP’S SONS, 636 Grand St. or§ ity, N. J. 


“HOLSTEIN CATTLE.” 


A history of the breed, with illustrations of the most 
noted animals, including their milk, butter,and beef rec- 
ords. Price, 50 cents. Stock bought and sold on commis- 
sion. DUDLEY MILLER, Oswego. N. Y. 


R. R. G. DUN, OF iy cents gat OHTO, WILL 

om = celebrated Plumwood Herd of Short- 

n Cattle, on April ith wand 15th, 1886, at Colum- 

bus, O. aoe is one of the oldest and best herds in America. 


SMALLS 


i 
“ALE Freer 

















Chester Whit 


¥ ork chive, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
nas in their purity. Lincoln, 
Hampshire 
Down sheep and Scot 
Shepherds a specialty. Send for 

= cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


[Pics & & YOUNG 


| BREEDINCSTOCK| 














RIDGEWAY. | 
ORLEANS CO. 
- NEW YORK « 





Chester White, Berkshire ~ 
setter Sane et tch C lie 

Setter Dogs, Scotch Co Sn 
Fox Hounds Be sre a 
Sheep and Poultry. bred and 
for sale by W co., 
est Chester, Chester a oe 

Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


HEREFORD CATTLE FOR SALE, 


Pure-bred and Hereford, Shorthorn Grades, Cove, Heifers, 
Calves; Bulls from 6 months to 4 years old; Heifers bred, 
and Bulls fit for service, all from the best family strains. 
Noted dams and sires. Can contract for car-load lots for 
ranges. Deal with responsible breeders and agents. Write 
or call for prices and particulars, on BENNETT, BOYD & 
CO., Live Stock Auctioneers, and Live Stock Commission 
“ Agents, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ont 


for circular. 














rpseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
8 and Grades. Young Stock for sale, Send stamp 
T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 





University of the State of New York. 


Jesper iioge 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 


The Galy school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S8.) 


SESSION 1885-86. 
aa regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S8., Dean of the Faculty. 


Spratts Patent 


ey CAKES, 


Poultry, Pigeon 
“- & Cattle Foods, 
cz F, HORSE CONSTITUTION 
i i POWDERS 
a: wp Frairie Meat Grissel 


° Celebrated . Dog and 











aes 


“SSTAMPED.. Pigeon Soaps, 
For Sale og ail First-class Grocers and 
Dealers im Sportsman’s Supplies. 
The Original h Do & Poultry’ edicines 


Paggeus 2392245 . 56th! St, ‘New York, 
reulars Post Free on Application. 
SSOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM 8 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and a — de- 
voied entirely O poaltry ever 
blished. Splendid illustrated. 
Ep er year. Also the American 
sey Yard, the only weekly 
evoted entirely to poult 
Sxistence, 


fore 1.50 pias Bot 

papers for samp)? ¢ 

of both mailed on receipt uf 3 
cents in postage stamps. 

Address H.H. STODDARD, HARTFORD, Cr. 


(@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with DM pegture gen send qu a sample eee CU of our 
SeuLMo NINGS 
TURE, <n a caters, price-list of the latest mone 
— in Hive Fisacy Extractors, Comb Founda- 
n, Section ey Boxes, all books and journals, 
Saat everything, pertaining to Bee Culture. . Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a rn stal card, 20ritten 
plainly, to Ae I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


LAZE’S 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS 


4x4414x2 $8.00 per 1,000. 
ietivees $4.00 per 1 1,000. 
= mailed on receipt of 5 cts., 

LAKE BROS. & CO., 


Box at Catonsville, "Md. 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 

sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


P. S.—* Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 


CALVES ganeun an 


each other, also SELF 
Weaner, used by all 8 


SUCKING, by ’Rice’s Patent 
nites: Price by mail age: 

paid. For Calves till 1 po old, 55c. ; d, 80c 

Pider, $1.12. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


till 2 years ol 
H. C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 
a aseinutesmemsiattimmanmiesiina 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
| > & 
wih 
ly $3.20 per 
in 










































SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 





e 
o 
= 
bg 
So 
oS 
A 





new Dook- 
G. W. FISHER, BYz 288, Ros Rochester, N.Y, 


pounds, Designs for sioaariains™ at ¢ 
p A] H hulle ae aoe oe Mace aatl 


Louis Baacer & Coe Solteltors oe Of Patents, Washington,D.C. 
For Sue, club we 
a Ring, 

















SAtias Ay Ge Dae 
FRINGE ne 
name on, 1 oP. 
10 ay, ais e- 
eae caso. Gani vit fe Conn, 
E ho I Songsier at eo0 Pine 
Puzzle, and 8 Parlor Games, nestor, 186 Game 
of Authors, 10c. Ivy Can} CARD p00, Clintonville, Ct. 





Lege hs Puzzles, Parlor Magie, Conundrums, 


Songs, A meenae 
and pack ome Name Cards, Gilt Edge, Fringe, 
Hidden Name. Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, Ct 


300 
| FoR 
10c, 


a SO A ddan Maantediacetamtiaeae 
graph Alben 8F rye 
ev + beremees Sed Slee 
SNOW & Co. 


» Meriden, Conn. 
ae , Gold Fringe and Motto Cards, 50 Tee rok of Me ot ay 








Game of Fortune, Pack of Fun, Pack of 
C U Home Cards with seat Present sy ee Latest Sampl: 


lakeslee & Co.. a Noah Haven c Conn? 
Chromo or 25 Hidden name ards, 
name on, 10 cents. Samples and terms rt 
CROWN PTG. CO., Northfora. Gt 


13 pks. $1, Agent’s Book 6c. 


D 








50 Hidden Name, etc. Perfumed Cards& Prise 
10e. OLINTON BROS, Clintonville, Conn, 





CARDS, Hidden Names, etc., 1 prett: Ring, outfit 
3 ‘Aibum en4 Silk 


and present, all iota. 12 lots, Auto, 
Handkerchief, for $1. 0. A. BRAINARD, um, Ct. 


New Scrap Pictures and 50 Fane Capdetnenmmenes 
uf 5 Ofer 10c. TeSSEX CARD. W ORES, Tvoryton, Conn 


,&c. Cards sent post 





Chromo, Gold Scrap, Loop Frin 
5 0 paid for Gc. Conn. Bieam Card 


orks,Hartford,Conn, 

NEW sCRAP PICTURES. Chromo 

0 1d Scrap Cards sent Postpaid for 16 cts. 

120 sravooid Gera, Cards cent, oowpaid for 3 chm 
1 he 5 i in Confederate Money amt for 25c., or $60 fo 


List Bay bowie remium paid for rare U. 8. 
coins, 10 Lk oy z ‘ON, JR., Anderson, 8, C. 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bot. 








Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
A the orse’s Condition, Puri ying t the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining anne 
*s Colic Powder.—For Colie, Sea (Chronie 
~ — Inflammation of the Bo paring (Chront 


Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 
Going’s Cou “gt J Powder. —For Cough, Catarrh 
Heaves, or Sore 


ncies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 

Co Boston, iiss ~@- 6, Goodwin & & oa over 1% 
ce . unds & pha’ 
Wass ass.” RB. McAleer, 228 Main’ St 
her, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
02 Wood St.; Bal timore, Ma feman ats! 
76 Baitimore she “Baltimore,” ‘Wm. C. Ru 

Hichmond, a., 8. 8. Mit & Co., 
St; Wilson, N. Cc. . Nadal % Goss yA isville, K 
Robinson & Co., Ete Main St. ; St. Louis, Mo Mo, A 
709 Washin on ‘Ave.; New v Orleans, Le as Selig 
Magazin ne St. t Cleveland, , Dr. F. 8. cn y 
St.; Detroit, Mich. + McCulley and J. A 
Chicago, Ill., Van ‘Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; 


fay 






8. Taylor & Co. ® adison Sts St. Paul, Minn., rors 
Cuth ; Helen Mon . 8. Hale & Co. 
Bist fase hig aaes Sod Pranaies, aly hat & 


Winchester, a "Battery S 
These remedies are each put put upin tin boxes, 
for an indefinite ciptot & They wil be will be sent by a ie 
,on receip 
Shree ons enclosed. ee 


PROF. J. A, GOING, P.0. Box $8, New York City, 
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+= MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





WALKER --THE BEST 














5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the b 


reaking clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED ‘scente'compic, $3.50. Also’ the cae 


of buttons and injury to 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers 
Address ERLE 


Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 





price. 
WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS IN PREPARATION 


By the Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 


THE PERCHERON HORSE. 


IN AMERICA. 


BY M. C. WELD. 
IN FRANCHE. 
BY CHARLES DU HAYS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 81.00. 


Through theY ellowstone Park 


On Horseback. 
By CEN. GEO. W. WINCATE. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


CAPE COD CRANBERRIES. 


By JAMES WEBB. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Paper, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 40 CENTS. 


Farm Implements and 
Machinery. 


New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


IRRIGATION 
For the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 


NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


, By HENRY STEWART. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

















HOW TO PLANT 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE CROPS. 


WITH OTHER VALUABLE HINTS FOR THE 
FARM, GARDEN, AND ORCHARD. 
By MARK W. JOHNSON, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE BRIDLE BITS. 


By COL. J. C. BATTERSBY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL BREEDS, 


AND THEIR 


Profitable Management. 
EDITED BY 
T. M. FERRIS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


The American Merino, 
FOR WOOL AND FOR MUTTON. 


A Praetical Treatise on the Seleetion, Care, Breed- 
ing, and Diseases of the Merino Sheep 


—In— 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


By STEPHEN POWERS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 











— oo 





} 1886. 


Moreton Farm, 





Carefully Tested. <—=Ye=. Warranted to Grow. 
Best Varieties and the Best of Seeds at the Lowest Prices— 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM. Catalogue Free by Return Mail. 


| NEW CROP OF SEEDS. 





Address, Joseph Harris Seed Co., 


1886. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








vr YT - bad 
See a ee et sd 


ve NN ee “—r v a a es 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sotp By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


PHONOGRAPHY sree 
Short Hand. 

Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
alogue, alphabet and illustrations sent free. Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


| eee 
PROF. RICE’S Matchless] 
a T S i H Piano and Organ Attachments 
object lessons ocr? all chords; 
ELF TAUG 15,000 chord variations: 1,006 
§ HT “ ¥ a gt a Ne ream 
all notes; thoro’ bass 1, 5 
BY RICE’S 200times faster than any socenes? 
2,000 methods in one system. $2. 
ent On test. musicilessons, 10c. Circulars free, 
G.8. RLOE & CO., 248 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


WHO, WANTS IT > sniseeeu 
| 3 : profitable posi- 
tion given—to the first wide awake man or woman who for- 
wards an application with suitable credentials-in every town 
or county in the United States. The position is that of spe. 
cial local canvasser or «gent for one or more of our 
publications. We offer what the people want, and they buy 
at sight. For full perticalare and terms to agents, address 
atonce FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Sent Fret, a Sample Number of the Phrenologi- 
on oe and list of books on Phrenology, Physiognomy, 

ealth, etc. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 


$1.00 a year, 10c. a number, 3 Samples, 25c. 

Nov,and Dec. numbers free tonew subscribers. The Dec. 
number contains an article on ‘Hot Water Drinking for 
Various Diseases,” with full particulars. Our articles on 
“ How to Strengthen t!.e Memory,” are attracting much at- 
tention. Also, those on the *‘ Health and Working Habits of 
our Distinguished Men.” See Dec. & Feb. American Agricul- 
turist for details. Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, 13 Laight St., N.Y. 







































JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


Its design and construction ; containing over 100 illustra- 
tions and full descriptive lette,-press. This book gives prac- 
tical instruction on every question arising in house-building, 
and should be in the hands of every one intending to build. 
One 8vo. volume. Cloth. Price, post-paid, 1.50. 


COTTAGES ; OR, HINTS ON ECONOMI- 
CAL BUILDING. 


Containing 24 Plates of Medium and Low Cost Houses, 
contributed by different New York Architects, together 
with descriptive letter-press, giving Practical Stes 
tions for Cottage Building. Compiled and Edited by 
A. W. BRUNNER, Architect. And a Chapter on The Water 
Supply, Drainage, Sewerage, Heating and Ven- 
tilation, and other Sanitary Questions relating 
to Country Houses, by WM. PAULGERHARD. One 8vo. 
velume. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LOW COST HOUSES. 


Including Prize Designs, with elevations, plans, details 
specifications, bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 13 
large (11x14) plates of practical designs, costing fron 
to $3.00. Paper portfolio, price, post-paid, $1.00. 


STORE FRONTS AND INTERIOR DE- 
TAILS, 


Containing 12 plates of designs and details for the follow- 
ing classes of stores: Drug Store, Restaurant, Village Shop, 
Retail 25 ft. Store. Bank and Office Finish, Cigar Store, Cor- 
ner Dry Goods Store, Store Front, basement and first story 
and others. This will be very complete, and will give the 
latest and best ideas on the subject,the designs —— the 
contributions of nine different architects. Paper portfolio. 
price, post-paid, $1.00. 


STABLES. 


Containing 12 plates of stables suitable for village lote 
ranging in cost from $300 upwards. This set of plates will 
contain a fine selection of designs, giving exteriors, plans 
and some details. Paper portfolio, price, post-paid, $1°O0O. 


SEASIDE AND SOUTHERN HOUSES. 


These plates are intended to give designs for cheaply built 
houses with ample veranda room suitable for a warm cli- 
mate, or summer use. With but one or two exceptions 
these houses will not exceed in cost $1.500. 12 Plates, paper 
folio, price, post-paid, $1.00. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 











6 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Make Ready for Spring. 
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rut Pea Grower 


EDUCTION OF 
From $2.50 to $2.00. 


By special arrangement with the author, Mr. 
P. Barry, we are enabled to offer our customers 
his most valuable Work, 


BARRY’S 
FRUIT GARDEN. 


A STANDARD WORK 


on Fruits and Fruit Trees; the author having had 
over 30 years’ practical experience at the head of 
one of the largest nurseries in this country. 


A New Edition, revised to date. 
Invaluable to all Fruit Growers, 


By P. BARRY. Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth’ {2mo. Reduced from 


$2.50 to $2.00. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


No man knows more about fruit-growing than Mr. 
Barry, with his five hundred acres of orchards and nur- 
series, and no man tells what he knows more plainly 
and instructively than he. Being a thoroughly prac- 
tical man, he knows what practical men require, and he 
supplies it, making no secret of any of the operations 
of the various departments of fruit and fruit tree pro- 
pagation and cultivation.— Vermont Watchman. 


The O. Judd Company have published a new edition 
of Barry’s Fruit Garden, which was first published 
thirty three years ago, and has never yet been super- 
seded by any popular treatise on the same subject.... 
With the author’s additions, the book will long maintain 
its place at the head of similar popular works.—J. Z. 
Farmer (Boston). 


The work has long and favorably been known to fruit- 
growers, and the present edition brings it down to date, 
and enables the author to describe many new varieties. 
—Boston Journal. 


It is written from the practical experience of a widely 
known author, who for more than thirty years has been 
at the head of one of the largest nurseries in America. 
It explains all the minutie to any one who would be- 
come fully informed upon the subject of which it treats. 
—Kansas Farmer. 


The'book, which is carefully minute in its treatment 
of topics, is divided into four pn devoted, first, to 
General Principles ; Second, to the Nursery, Soil, Situa- 
tion. etc.;: Third, to the Laying Out, Arrangement, and 
General Management of Permanent Plantation of Fruit 
Trees, etc.; Fourth, Select Varieties of Fruits, Gather- 
ing, Packing, Transportation and Preserving Fruits, 
Diseases and Insects, Orchard and Fruit Garden, Ship- 
ments.—Springfleld Republican. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
(2.00), 


DAVID W, JUDD, Pres'’t. 
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Get Good Books. 
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New American Farm Book 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 
Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,’’ and formerly 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of “American Cattle,” Editor of “American Short- 
horn Herd-Book.” 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


Farm Gardening and Seed Growing. 


By FRANCIS BRILL. 


With § stions to Seed-Growers by DR. GEORGE 
THURBER. Newand Enlarged Edition. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


GARDENING for PROFIT. 











A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of the Market and 
Family Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Gardening for Pleasure. 


table and 
reenhouse, 





A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Ve; 
Flower Garden, with fnll directions for the 
Conservatory, and Window Garden. 

By PETER HENDERSON. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Practical Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of Florist’s Plants, 
for the Amateur and Professional Florist. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 120. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Gardening for Young and Ot 


The Cultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” ‘‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


THE SOIL of the FARM. 


A Hand-Book of the Processes included 
in the Management and Cultivation 
of the Soil. 

Messrs. J. B. Lawes, J. C. Morton, JoHNn Soort, and 
GrorGE THURBER, 80 eminent in their flelds of labor, are 

the writers in this valuable work. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 











New and Enlarged Edition. 


Talks on Manures. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. A. 
uthor of ‘*Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris 
. v on the Pig.” ete. 
Including a Chapter Specially Written 
for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. 





CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


0. JUDD COMPANY, 


751 BROADWAT, NEw TOoR=z. 





ey 


YOUR PLANTS 


Plain and Practical Directions for the 
Treatment of 


TENDER AND HARDY PLANTS 


IN THE 


HousE ANDIN THE GARDEN. 
By JAMES SHEEHAN, 


PRACTICAL FLORIST, GENEVA, ¥. ¥. : 
PRICE, POST-PAID, PAPER COVERS. 40 CTS, 


PLANT DIRE ONE FARM, 


By M. T. MASTERS, M. D.,F. BR. 8. 


A sketch of the Physiology or Lite History of Pi: : 
the way in which they are’ affected by tbe tireeateeeeae 
under which they exist, and how they in turn react upon 
other living beings, and upon natura) forces. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


FARM DRAINAGE. 


By HENRY F. FRENCH. 

The Principles, Processes, and Effect Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Plows, and Of = Di and 
especially with Tiles ; including Tables of Batntall 
New Edition. Over 100 Hlustrations. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Tae FARMER'S CALENDAR 


Describing the Work to be done on Va- 
rious Kinds of Farms, during every 
Month in the Year. 


By JOHN CHALMERS MORTON. 


Sixth Edition. Entirely revised, with additions. With 
over 70 Illustrations. 

This being an English volume, the directions do not 
generally apply to this country, and consequently it should 
not be purchased by any of our readers with that expecta- 
tion. At the same time, it will be found a useful volume of 
reference for libraries, and likewise for such readers as 
Keen ee to know how things are carried on among Eng- 

rmers. 


CLOTH, HALF CALF, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PALD, $6.00. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practical Details, from the Selection and Preparation of 
the Soil, and Setting and Cultivation of the Plants, 
to Picking. Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. lain Directions, as given by Ten 
Experienced Cultivators, residing in the 
best Hop-Growine Sections in the 
United States. 


Revised, Enlarged and Edited by 


A. 8, FULLER. 
Illustrated with over Forty Engravings. 
8vo., Paper Cover. PRICE, POST-PAID, 80 CENTS. 
BN pe vv a 


QUR RURAL CATALOGUE — ="). 


Describing over 800 Valuable Works on Agriculture 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 

wEuwr 


SPORTSMAN'S COMPANION.— 2°". 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- - 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books, in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
Athletics. 40 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 


mailing. 

SENT FREE ___. A New Edition of Our 82mo. Illus- 
pak cat rc = trated Catalogue of Rural Books will 
be sent free to any one sending his address to the Publish- 





























ers, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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+22 NEW AND STANDARD WORKS.2=:- — 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Model Cook; 


—OR,— 


Things Good to Eat, and How te Make Them. 


By ELMER LYNNDE. 


Cook books are numerous, but there are cook books, 
and cook books. When a lady, ambitious to appear as an 
author, makesacook book by copying from books already 
in existence, she multiplies books, without adding to our 
knowledge, and is not to be encouraged or commended. 
If, on the other hand, a lady has numerous well-tested 
recipes, and gives us these, with those her friends may 
contribute, in a neat volume, she does housekeepers a 
real service. Of such books, of which the ‘Model 
Cook ” is an example, we can hardly have too many. The 
anthor of the *‘ Model Cook ’ shows her practical turn of 
mind by dedicating the work to: “‘ My daughter, and the 
other little girls of the land.” As a nation, we are 
laughed at for our cookery, and that there is an abund- 
ance of bad—very bad—cooking, one need not travel far 
to learn. On the other hand, there are families which 
have been, for generations, noted for their good living; 
which, of conrse, largely depends upon good cooking. 
In such families, bread-making is a fine art, and as in 
this, so in everything else. Each dish is the best of its 
kind, merely because some one of the family is not above 
giving personal attention to preparing that which is to 

eaten. In the present work, a lady, evidently accus- 
tomed to good living, P= her recipes; these are of 
auch a character, that } intelligently followed, can not 
fail to lead to satisfactory results. The work is remark- 
ably concise: for example under soups; instead of giv- 
ing every possible kind of soup, the author contents 
herself with fifteen choice kinds. The same discrimi- 
nating Jecemost is found throughont the work. While 
most of the dishes are for persons in health and with good 
digestion, the invalids are not overlooked. A number of 
recipes for preparing delicate dishes for the sick are 
given. We are quite sure, that the ‘Model Cook,” on 
account of the great variety and choice quality of its 
recipes, will be welcomed by all good housekeepers, 
and of especial use to novices. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


iin 


FIVE ACRES 700 MUCH 


By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 


Author of *“* Game Fish of North America,” “ Superior 
Fishing,” Florida and the Game Water Birds, etc.” 





A Truthful Elucidation ofthe Attractions of the Country, 
and acareful consideration of the Question of Profit and 
Loss as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valuable 
Advice and Instruction to those about purchasing Large or 
Small Places in the Rural Districts. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It is difficult to say whether the volume is more valuable 
for its practical s tions, than for its rich humor, irradi- 
= every e,and making the volume a delightful com- 

on, evenif one has not the minimum of five acres of 
and in cultivation.— Zion's Herald (Boston). 

It is written in rt vein, and recites in humorous style 
the experience of a professional man, resident of a large 
city, in building up a eountry home, in which effort, though 
eventually quite successful, his early endeavors found five 
acres more than enough.— National Live Journal 
(Chicago). 

This book is a capital take-off of the extravagances of the 
ten acre ’, and the fact that a new edition is called for, 
shows that it is well appreciated. We do not know of a 
pleasanter book to ie away our hour ina garden chair. 
— Gardener's Monthly (Phila.) 

It is genuinely funny, and has a great deal of sound, whole- 
some common sense beneath its humorous surface. It is 
not only interesting, but it is also very instructive.—Ga- 
sette (Boston). 

It is full of very clever satire.— Baltimore American. 


It will entertain many readers pleasantly, and is not with- 
out something of a foundation in fact.—Congregationalist. 

As the book is really founded on actual experiences, with 
a relation of the blunders, and laughable mistakes made by 
an unsophisticated man in the pursuit of agriculture, it may 
be recommended as a curative agent for that malady known 
as“ the blues."— New York Observer. 

The author details the many laughable errors of a cit 
lawyer endeavoring to establish a country home on Long 
Island land. Nothing went right, frem the building of his 
house to the planting of the soil. His cow, his pig, his 
horse, were the most extraordinary animals of their kei 
* and their antics, and the mistakes ot Patrick, the inevitable 

Irishman, are detailed in @ manner which is perfectly 
irresistible.—Maryland Farmer (Baltimore). 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SILK CULTURE. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR SILK- 


GROWERS. 
By Mrs. C. E. BAMFORD. 


The Author says in her Preface: It is the purpose of 
this little hand-book to aid in creating an interest in silk- 
culture, and to afford a guide to those who desire to prac- 
tically undertake raising the silk-worm. From ageneral 
study of the subject, from practical experience, and from 
many authentic sources, the facts here presented have 
been compiled; and the writer desires that the dissemi- 
nation of them may prove useful, and that the growing of 
raw silkin the United States may become general, and 
add to individual and national prosperity. 

ConTENTs: Chapter I. The Mulberry.—II. Gathering 
the Leaves.—III. The pe cop wg! at Eggs of the Silk- 
Worm Moth.—V. Feeding the Silk-Worms.—VI. Mouit- 
ing.—VII. Spinning.—VIII. The Cocoons.—IX. The 
Moths of the Silk-Worm.—X. Varieties of Silk-Worms,— 
XI. Diseases of the Silk-Worm.—XII. Reeling.—XIII. 
Chemistry of Silk.-—-XIV. Miscellaneous. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, 30 CENTS. 
pon — oes as 


Manual of Agriculture 


FOR —— 
THE FARM, THE SCHOOL, AND THE FIRESIDE, 
By Geo. B. Emerson and Cuas. L. Funr. 


A NEW EDITION.—Revised by DR. CHAS. A. GOESS- 
MANN, Prof. of Chemistry, Mass. Ag’l. College. 


The ‘Manual of Agriculture’ was prepared many 
years ago. It had long been out of print, and the 
death of one of its authors, Mr. Emerson, made it doubt- 
ful if it would be resuscitated. Fortunately, one so 
thoroughly competent as Professor Goessman was found 
willing to aid Mr. Flint, and the result is a completely 
revised edition. In a work like this, the science is of 
the most elementary kind, but it is all the more neces- 
sary on that account that it should be thoroughly accu- 
rate. The high reputation of Professor Goessmana is 
sufficient guarantee, that the revision of the scientific 
portion hus been well done. Mr. Flint, who in the 
original work had charge of what may be called 

ortions, has aJso revised the chapters relating to 
arm operations, and thus the work in all its teach- 
ings is brought up to the present time. While it is 
claimed to be elementary, it is far from being merely a 
school Any iutelligent farmer, old or young, can 
here learn the relations of science to agriculture, and its 

rusal will inspire a desire for further study, for which 

t will form an excellent preparation. The work is il- 

lustrated with engravings, where these would be useful, 

the whole forming a compact, instructive volume, which 
should be in every farmer’s library. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

Upon the whole, this little hand-book of less than 
three hundred pages contains more really scientific and 
useful information than we have ever found in any of 
the larger and more pretentious works, and it should be 
introduced into the common district schools wherever 
farmers’ sons are seeking to obtain the rudiments of a 
good education.—. Weekly Sun (New York). 

The book contains a good deal of information on the 
scientific principles and the methods of successful farm- 
ing.— ‘on Daily Advertiser. 

It should be — the book-shelf of every household. 
—Germantown Telegraph. 

Its aim is to teach how we may co-operate with the 

great powers and control them for our own purposes, 

making the most useful as well as the most interesting 

study that can be presented to the inquiring mind.— 
n Farmer. 

In its new form, as revised by Dr. Chas, A. Goessmann, 
its value is still further enhanced, and its greater utility 
will doubtless add to its circulation and to its perma- 
nent worth as a standard authority.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette (Boston). 

The chemical basis of agriculture, traits of climate 
and soil, structure of plants, laws of fertilization and 
tillage, diseases atid dangers of crops, management of 
stock, etc., etc., are subjects treated in a simple and in- 
structive style.—Literary World (Boston). 

This book by Emerson & Flint is juet the one to begin 
with. .It will teach of the air and gases init; of the 
forces acting upon it; of the changes in the atmosphere 
and the instruments to measure them; of the laws 
which govern the climate and the weather ; of water, 
its uses and injuries to the farmer. and how to obtain 
the one and avoid the other.—New England Farmer. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
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BOOKS 





FISHERMEN, 
The Scientific Angler. 


GENERAL AND INSTRUCTIVE WORK ON ARTISTIC ANGLING. 


By the Late DAVID E. FOSTER. 
Compiled by his Sons, and Edited by 
WM. C. HARRIS, 

Editor of the ** American Angler.” 


CONTENTS.—The Habits and Haunts of Fish.—Bottom 
Fishing (General).—Pike Fishing.— Spinning for Trout.— 
Worm Fishing for Trout.—Grub Fishing for Grayling.— 
Piscatorial Entomology.—On Fly Making.—Fly Fishing for 
Trout and Grayling.—Live Fly and Beetle Fishing.—Notes 
on the Month for Fly Fishing.—Salmon and Sea Trout Fish- 
ing.—About Hooks. 


ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50 


—e—— 


The Game Fish 


OF THE 


NORTHERN STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of 
Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with Simple Direc- 
tions for Tying Artificial 
Flies, etc., etc. 

BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Oe 


FLY-FISHING 
For Salmon and Trout. 


By EDW. HAMILTON, M. D. 


Illustrated with Woodcuts, and a Mezzotint of a Sal- 
mon Pool, by HADEN. Printed on fine Linen Paper. A 
book which will delight every Angler. 

CLOTH. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


t a e 
Superior Fishing’; 
OR, 
The Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 
and Blue Fish of the Northern States. 


Embracing full Directions for Dressing 
Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an Account of a 
Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
Kte., Etc., Ete. 

BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PALD, $2.00, 
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ARE YOU GOING 10 BUILD? 


GET THE NEW BOOK, JUST OUT. 


HOMES 


—FOR— 


Home-Builders. 


Or Practical Designs for Country, Farm 
and Village, 
Edited by DAVID W. KING, Architect. 
With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It embraces designs by eminent architects and others 
classified and arranged in order to meet the wants of 
those who reside in the country, and are unable without 
difficulty to secure the services of skilled architects.— 
Mirror and American (Manchester, N. H.) 

A most valuable work of 250 pages, and plans for all 
buildings, from a hen house, piggery, horse and cattle 
barn, to one of large dimensions, and of a $6,000 man- 
sion; plans for all buildings that any one may need.— 
Western Farmer (Wisconsin.) 

It presents a variety of designs which cannot fail to 
prove of value to all who anticipate pp oT the more 
especially as specifications, bills, quantities and es- 
mates of cost are given. The chapter on useful memor- 
anda for estimating is alone worth the price of the book. 
—The Weekly World (New York.) 

Of special interest to those who are planning to build. 
—New York Observer. 

It contains & complete series of rural baildings, with 
cost of home in each case. The series of plans for barn 
and other outbuildings is also very complete. Many are 

iven with all needed details and specifications, from 

yarns costing several thousand dollars, to humbie shel- 
ters, either for temporary use or for the needs of farmers 
where winter is never severe.— Minnesota Farmer. 

Itcontains many practical designs, and its facts and 
advice will be useful to many who are about to build or 
re-build their houses or outbuildings.— Congregationalist 
(Boston.) 

In each case the cost of the house is given as accurately 
as possible. The portion of the work devoted to dwell. 
ings, includes minute and specific directions for the 
erection of adobe building and houses for pioneers ; 
comfortable and substantial houses which home-builders 
in the Far West may erect with their own hands.— 
Pacific Rural Press. 

Not only is the building of houses, cottages, churches, 
school-houses, barns, poultry houses, wood and tool 
houses, etc., been considered, but the aspect, site, ex- 
posure, drainage, plumbing, heating, ventilating, colors, 
papering, furniture, shrubbery and gardening.—Premont 
(Ohio) Journal. 

It is a practical buok, is clearly defined, and beneath 
its covers may be found much of value and Sp ephrmnes to 
those building or contemplating building in the country. 
—Nebraska Cultivator. 

A practical guide of no little value to people living in 
the country. The illustrations are much to the point, 
and the author’s introductory hints on important palngs 
to be considered in building a house, can be read wit 
advantage by those for whom the book is intended.— 
Boston 'y Advertiser. 

To any parties proposing to build, it will suggest cheap 
and tasteful plans, and give reliable estimates, so that 
the large expense for the architect may be saved.— Zion's 
Herald (Boston.) 

A very practical treatise on house building. It contains 
not only many designs and plans for houses ranging in 
cost from the plainest hut at $100, to an elegant mansion 
for nearly fifty times that sum.—New England Farmer. 
Boston. 

It contains a vast amount of information for all who 
contemplate building.— Ohio Farmer. 


CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50, 





DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Cottage Houses 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


: TOGETHER WITH 
COMPLETE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


ByS. B. Regp, ARcHITEcT, 
Author of “ House Plans jor Everybody,” etc. 


With Over One Hundred Illustrations. 


General descriptions, and detailed estimates of materi- 
als, construction, and cost, are given with each plan—by 
which any intelligent person may readily comprehend 
the character of the buildings, and which will enable any 
builder of ordinary experience to prepare his estimates— 
corrected by the varying circumstances of locality and 
prices, and proceed to theirerection. Nearly all these 
plans have been built from, and their practicability 
proven. They embrace a great variety of arrangement 
and are adapted to meet the general want for convenient, 
comfortable, and economic homes. 

CONTENTS. 

Desien I. A Cottage, costing $600.—II. A Cottage, 
costing $750.—IIT. A Convenient Cottage, costing $1.000. 
—IV. A Convenient Onatame, costing $1,000.—V. A Com- 
plete Cottage, costing $1,100.—VI. ‘arm House, cost- 
ing $1,200.—VII.-A Country Cottage, costing $1,500.— 
VIII. A Country House, costing $1,500.—IX. A Country 
Cottage, costing $1,600.—X. wiss Cottage, costin 
) oo A Cottage for Country, costing $1,800.--XIL. 

Half Stone House, ee A Suburban 
Cottage, costing $2,200.—XIV. A Double Cottage, costin 
$2,500.—XV. A House, costing $2,500.—XVI. A French 
Roof Cotiave, costing $2,500.—XVII. Farm ae 
costing 2. at A Suburban Residence, cost ng 
$8,500.—XIX. A Residence, costing $4,000.—XxX, 
Country Residence, costing $4,000.—XXI. A Cottage cost- 
ing, $5,000._-XXII. A Summer Cottage, costing $200. 

CLOTH, 12mo., PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


ee S$ De See 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING 


AMERICANS. 


A TREATISE ON 
BEAUTIFYING HOMES, RURAL DIS- 
TRIOTS, AND OEMETERIES. 

By ELIA A. LONG, 

Landscape Architect ; author of “ The Home Florist.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 7 


The work is abundantly illustrated, and the instruc. 
tions are so plain, that they may readily be followed. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

It tells how to beautify gardens, farms, public squares, 
whatever in fact can be made more pleasing to the eye 
by proper disposal and treatment of trees, shrubs, 
plants and grasses, as well as cf the grounds to which 
we would assign these.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The book can hardly fail to be a helpful and suggestive 
one for everybody ; whether one wishes to plant a win- 
dow garden, or lay out a landscape, or merely wishes to 
understand why one admires what other people have 
done beautifully.— The Critic. 

Long lists of plants, shrubs and trees, their habits 
and iarities, and the treatment they need, are given. 
All departments are freely illustrated.—Buffalo Express. 

The chapters on o squares in town and villages, 
the planting of school grounds and the grounds of pub- 
lic buildings are worthy the attention of all interested 
in village improvement.— Cincinnati Commercial. 

A sensible treatise, comprehensive in scope and prac- 
tical in suggestion. — Congregationalist (Boston). 

A plain and practical work, avoiding the too common 
mistake of providi wo 3 for large places, and recog- 
nizing the fact that limited areas can be treated quite as 
tastefully.—Phila. Record. 

Mr. Long. calls attention to the fact that many farms 
only need to have their natural features turned to good 
account to become highly ornamental, without interfer- 
ing with their usefulness as farms.—Springfleld Repub- 

in. 

Its three hundred and ei bm { pages seem to treat upon 
every detail of the subjec he ildustrations are 
abundant, and the instructions plain, and may readily 
be followed.-~New England Farmer. 

A very valuable treatise on the art of beautifying and 
improving city and suburban homes and grounds, 
country towns, farms, etc.—Chicago Journal. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Oo. JUDD COMPANY, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Piant- 
ing, and Cultivation, with a Des- 
cription, and the Botanical and 
Popular names of all the 


Indigenous Trees of the United States, 


BOTH EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS, WITH NOTES 
ON A LARGE NUMBER OF THE MOST 


VALUABLE EXOTIC SPECIES, 
By ANDREW S. FULLER 


AUTHOR OF THE “‘ STRAWBERRY CULTUBIST,” “GRAPE OUI+ 
TURIST,” “SMALL FRUIT CULTURBIST,” ETC., ETO. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

A handsome volume of three hundred pages, embrac- 
ing a large amount of informationin the various de- 
partments connected with forestry.— Country Gentleman. 

It gives information which most gomeeen Set unob- 
tainable.—Journal of Commerce (New York). 

Full of useful information conveyed in a simple and 
practical form.— Gazette (Boston). 

Mr. Fuller has had the advantage of an actual - 
ence in tree culture, and at the same time a scientific 
turn of mind, which leads him to distinguish between 
a mere practical notion, and a notion that can be satis- 
tactorily accounted for.—7he Gardener's Monthly. 

A valuable compendium of information.— The Ad- 
vance (Chicago). 

For the tourist who spends three or four weeks in the 
country it will be a pleasant companion—but every 
farmer and every country gentleman will be the better 
for its possession.-— The Daily Graphic. 

The directions for propagation, grafting, and planting 
are minute and pint and the dcccoiptinn and diners 
of the different trees are given with clearness and ac- 
curacy. It is avery valuable book.— The Sun (New York). 

It contains exactly the sort of instruction needed by 
senicaliarie® and Seas — — had no op - _ 
‘or e subject of forestry special study.— 
World (New York). °s ; 

The author, A. 8. Fuiler, is a well-known authority on 


this and kindred subjects, and has made a valuable and 
interesting Nook. The Christian Advocate. 


To the tree-planter, landscape ener, and ni = 
man, this volume is worth many farce its cost, while to 
the evened student of forestry it is invaluable.— 

% 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES 


— Kh —— 


HANDLING CATTLE AND SHEEP, 


By Maj. VW. SHESPRERD, RS. 


A new and popular edition of this valuable work on 
the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of the 
Western Plains. 


THE FIRST EDITION WAS ISSUED AS AN 8vo, AT $3.00. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The story of the author’s travels and ences with 
men, animals, and various natural obstacles met with in 
his journeyings is told. in a simple, straightforward way, 
and apparently without the slightest e fon, or 
any attempt to paint a — in anything but its true 
colors.— The Sun (New York). ‘ 

The author has had active experience, is a quick ob- 
server, and relates what he has seen a learned in an 
entertaining and iustructive manner.—Spirit of the Times, 

Cattle, cow boys, round-ups, sh riving, herders, 
and life onthe prairie are the author’s theme, about 
which he writes with zest and enthusiasm. — Boston 
Journal. 

It gives hints by which any prospective ranchmau ma 
profit.— The Ortiz. alana 7 

Any Eastern boy or man, who hen cought the cae 
fever, can learn from this book exactly w is before 
him if he goes out on the adventure.— World. 

Life on the prairie, involving contact with cattle, 
cow-boys and herders, is described with so much fresh- 
ness (partly owing to the fact that the writer is a 
foreigner), and so vividly and attractively illustrated by 
the four full-page cuts scattered through its pages, that 
one who takes up the book will not be likely to drop.it 
without compulsion.— Tribune. 

CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAD, $1.00. 
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FOR SALE. 


Ayreshire Farm, 


RIPLEY O©O., IND. 


t farm in Ripley County, Ind., containing 340 
4 ven watered, two wg ee d house and tenant 
ponse, situated on the O to Sextpatn miles from 





cinnati, one mile from 2s sta Sh 
Five r tered ee cattle, necessary farming im- 
plements and other stock. 
Price, $20,000.00. Terms ony: 
dress, .L. METCALFF, 
Care of Standard Wagon ue. Cincinnati, O 





J. E. WISNER, 


OF LISBON, RANSOM COUNTY, DAKOTA, 


has sold twenty farms near Schools and Railroads, to be 
paid for in wheat delivered at his mill or nearest market at 
one dollar per bu., and yet offers choice lands on same terms. 
Fe ST A OPT LE SN ETE A TRIES Ai BE 
AKOTA FARMS FOR —y PARTIES DESIRING 

to buy Chetce Whest ar tock Lands, “sana write 


me for bargains in James River ‘valley, Farm 
F. H. HAGARTY, T nerdech, Dakota. 


ORSALE!! FRUIT & STOCK FARMS in Famovs Fruit 
Regions of So. Ill. For description and prices, address 
Bailey & Hanford, (on 111.C.R.R.), Makanda, ackson Co.,Ill. 


OTS, S!ZE 40x\00 FEET, 
LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 


$50 buys a 5-acre tract 
crove, FLORIDA 
BOOS GROVE. 
© ss a4room HOUSE i. A10 Saores 
f LAND, 2 cleared and 
or se OR a 
P. 0. Box i. phoned , Y lorida. 
ARMS. 




















Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 
Cyclones; no Floods: no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 
Grain. 1s, Society, ane: ne rous business place. 
Circulars. ’ 4 IS, Vineland, 
cheep and i > Healthy and Mild Climate. Fish 
in great ab undance. 
E. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
Sar a. § Benet Climate. Short Mild Winters. 
scriptive Land List Free. 
Qi — 100 Delamere Fruit and Grain Farm 
I: ARMS Ke ch ew free. m 7 
A. P. GRI IFFITH & Co., Smyrna, Del. 


1 $1,000 to to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 
PAE! ms for Sale, in TIDEWATER, Vreern1 
NL SUE LATTE LSS LT TTC TREE ATE A 
VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 
GRIFFIN & JERVIS, a Va. 
3; 000 Tt es OF yy IMPROVED 
Age aay at $20.00 
r acre. re +~f Apply to 
labama. 








G. NIXON, Uniontown, A 
Maps and Pa in Bot 
FLORIDA * et ootbee and Ci 








" -aiaies ious pitt So Per Peach Farms in Delaware 
A COLE, Harrington, Del. 


8 10, and 15 miles 

« from Baltimore. On 

le salt-water, and R. R. In lots of 25 to 4 

to Peach, Truck. and Small Fruit. ‘Address 
C.'N. ROBINSON & BRO., Brooklyn, Md. 


TO —I ed Farm 
CR bs ver Tigfey beser pave - te dey ton 
H.P. CHAMB ERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 
STAAL FARMS, NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 15 
100 PARMS, Pi | COMMUNITY, 15 


miles = + Ww 
E, HINE, jeune, Fairfax Co., Va. 


Stites tot ne Stal Rerene, Patria Oo., Ve. 
VIRG tIN IA ARMS. Mild climate. 
eap Homes. Northern Colo- 

ny. or Circ A. 0. BLISS, Centralia,Va. 

RE NS, AER RRS SSIES) OTS OE TE IE AIEEE tS ER 


Get up a Club for Maher & Grosh. 
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500,000 


LANDS ackes 


TIMBER LANDS 


In Northern Wisconsin. 


For sale cn easy terms to Actual Settlers. 
Rich soil—heathful c a nay tae drinking water—fine 
market io paoUTHa. we demand for labor’ at good 

onan DROUTHS, NO GRASSHOPPER PLAGUES, NO 
CYCLONES. by | information, with maps, pamphlets, 


etc., furnished F 
LAN b COMMISSIONER, 
R. Milwaukee, Wis. 





—>i MISCELLANEOUS. 





Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas. 


Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Red Flowering Dogwood and other Novelties. 


Any one can beccme 80 
thoroughly posted in three 
weeks reviewing with The 
Common School Question 
Book as to successfully pass 
+d most difficult and tech- 


cal legal examinations for 
teachers’ certificates. By its aid thousands 
of young people earn an honorable and lu- 
crative livelihood. 25,000 sold last gost. 
tral Re ge circulars and speci 

and Railroad business. 


for 
stamp. “Ageata wince, 
A. Se 
CALDWELL, oll rid 
Wisconsin. 
Learn here and earn good 
es. Whole cost earned 
bac! 
at Telegraph 


oO in a few months. 
rge 
School in existence. Most 
thorough teaching. -Furnianen teaching. Furnishes operators for leading Tele- 
ph and Railroad Cos. Over 2,000 graduates at work. 
a for Circulars. 
VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
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[GOOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN la LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’ re gee ae to Hh pers up 
orders for our celebrated 
and Coffees,and securea besuti- 
oa ld Band orMoss Rose China 







COMPANY 


Handsome. ra! 
Gold Band Moss ee Set, or Gold B Band } Moss 
Doopeated Tolet Rat pr alt pace sthenlars 240 a 
P.O. boxe esey St., New Vie 





LACK SILKS. 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO. ARE SELLING, 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE HEAVY AD- 
VANCE IN PRICES MADE BY ALL MANU- 
FACTURERS, THEIR ENTIRE IMPORTA- 
TIONS OF RICH AND RELIABLE BLACK 
SILKS AT EVEN LOWER PRICES THAN 
HAVE PREVAILED DURING LAST SEASON. 

AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO CON- 
TINUE TO DO THIS AFTER OUR PRESENT 
CONTRACTS EXPIRE WE RESPECTFULLY 
ADVISE IMMEDIATE SELECTIONS. 

COLORED SILKS, SATINS, FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, RHADAMES, AND OTHER SILK 
DRESS TEXTILES AT EQUALLY ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS PRICES. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York, 





BUY YOUR DRY GOODY IN 
B Le =A a @ a 
ees: STYLES BES] 
ETENT CLERKS iLL MAIL ORDe 


ESTAB. TOF 1840 


oM sa FOR SAMFLES OR CATALOGUE. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & [4% ST,N.Y. 








Baise - M°e MILLAN _— 





OR P. }. tN THE U. 8. } pe address 
and we will send samples of the cloth. 
Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone, N. YW. 

















Cheap, Light, ges 9 ant ‘applied b: . Fire 
and Water oof. Send Catal ome. fence 
PAINT & ROOSIN G CO., 1180 Race —_ Phila., Pa. 








1866. 


MANILLA "ROOFING! 


decay like sings ort comport tions ~ veer to appl: 


ce ene a aes at Half material, 


Cost. 
on and eames 
vow. of Ol Glogs,” Satalogte and eam 9 


~MFOR LRONWw— 


Bebe Nola 


+ CINCINNATI. OHIO. + 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
E & 0, WAR PRODUCE COMMIS- 
y SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving tmiportent advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 








American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions. om year, (post-free), 
each. 


Three Subscribers one year..........$4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ .85, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year............4 $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year......... $8, or $1.84 each. 
Hight Subscribers one year......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


(post-free), 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), som ponent en. 
Last é,and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 
Second Cover Pauge—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each Insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $). 00 each insertion, 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 












